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As the day appointed for * mectng 4 Par- 
lament approached , Mary and her Miniſters, were 
employed in deliberating concerning the courſe 
which it was moſt proper to hold with regard to 
the exiled nobles. Many motiyes prompted ber 
to ſet no bounds to the rigor of juſtice. The 
malecontents had labored to defeat a ſcheme, 


BOOK 


IV. 
1565. 
Mary's des 
liberations 
concerning 
the exiled 
nobles. 


which her intereſt conſpired with her paſſions i in 


rendering dear to her; they were the leaders of a 
party, whoſe friendſhip ſhe. had been obliged to 
court, while ſhe held their principles in abhor- 
rence; and they were firmly attached to a: rival, 
whom ſhe had good reaſon both to fear and to hate. 

But, on the other band , ſeveral weighty con- 
fiderations might be urged. The noblemen whoſe 
fate was in ſuſpenſe, were among the moſt power- 
ful ſubjects in the kingdom their wealth great, 


their connexions extenſive, and their adherents 
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ook numerotiss They were now at mercy, che oh. 


IV. 


2556. 


jects of compaſſion , and ſuing for pardon with 


the moſt bumble Tabmiffion. 

In thoſe circumſtances, an act of clemency 
would exalt the Queen's character, and appear no 
leſs ſplendid among foreigners, than acceptable to 
her own ſubjects. Mary herſelf, though highly 
incenſed , was not inexorable ; but the King's rage 
was implacable and unrelenting. They were ſo— 
licited m behalf of the fugitives from various 
quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Maitland , and all 
who had been members of the Congregation, were 
not forgetful of their ancient union with Murray, 
and his fellow-ſufferers, nor neglectful of their 
ſafety, which they deemed of great importance 
to the kingdom. Melvil, who at that time poſ: 
ſeſſed the Queen's confidence, ſeconded their ſo- 
licitations. And Murray, having ſtooped ſo low 
as to court Rizio, that favorite, who was de- 


ſirous of ſecuring his protection againſt the King, 


whoſe diſpleaſure he had lately incurred , ſeconded 
the interceſſions of his other friends with the 


whole of his influence *. The interpoſition of 


Sir Nicholas Throgmorton , who had lately been 
Elizabeth's Ambaſſador in Scotland, in behalf of 
the exiles, was of more weight than all theſe, and 
attended with more ſucceſs. Throgmorton, out 
of enmity to Cecil, had embarked deeply in all 
the intrigues which were carried on at the Eng- 
liſh court, in order to undermine the power and 
credit of that miniſter. He eſpouſed , for thi 

" Melv. 125. | 
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eaſon, the cauſe of the Scottiſh Queen, towards 
whoſe title and pretenſions the other was known 
to bear little favor; and ventured, in the preſent 


critical juncture, to write a letter to Mary, con- 


taining the moſt ſalutary advices with regard to 
her conduct. He recommended the pardoning 
of the Earl of Murray, and his aſſociates, as a 


meaſure no leſs prudent than popular. Au 


action of this nature, ſays he, the pure effect of 
your Majeſty's generoſity , will ſpread the fame of 


yourlenity and moderation, and engage the Engliſh 


to look towards your acceſſion to their throne, 
not only without prejudice , but with deſire. By 


the ſame means, a perfect harmony will be reſtor- 


ed among your own ſubjects, who, if any rupture 
ſhould happen with England, will ſerve you with 
that grateful zeal , which your clemency cannot 
fail of inſpiring * 

Theſe prudent 8 of Throgmorton 1 


to which his reputation for wiſdom, and known 


attachment to the Queen, added great authority, 
made a deep impreſſion on her ſpirit. Her cour- 
tiers cultivated this happy diſpoſition , and pre · 
vailed on her, notwithſtanding the King's in- 


flexible temper, to ſacrifice her own private re- 


ſentment to the interceſſion of her ſubjects, and 
the wiſhes of her friends. With this view, the 
Parliament, which had 3 called to meet on the 
fourth of February , was prorogued to the ſeventh 
of April” ; and in the mean time, ſhe was buſy in 


| Nely, II9, | Id, 125. 
Cood. vol. i. 224. | 
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Ts diverted 


from this 
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ſhould extend her favor 'to the Lords who were 

under diſgrace. | WH 
Though Mary diſcovered, on this occaſion, x 

mind naturally prone to humanity , and capable 


reſolu tion 3 | = 12. 
vn the ſoli- Of forgiving , ſhe wanted firmneſs, however, to 


any ot reſiſt the influence, which was fatally employed 
[i ber zeal for tO diſappoint the effects of this amiable diſpoſi. 
ſ Popery, tion. About this time, and at no great diſtance 
[ from each other, two envoys arrived from the 
| February 3. French King. The former Was intruſted with 
ö matters of mere ceremony alone; he congratulated 
U the Queen on her marriage, and inveſted the King 
. | with the enſigns of the order of St. Michael. The 
inſtructions of the latter related to matters of 
| | more importance, and produced greater effects 

bf An interview between Charles IX. and his 
i Siſter the Queen of Spain had been often pro- 
is | Poſed ; and after many obſtacles arifing from the 
l oppoſition of political intereſt , was at laſt ap. 
j pointed at Bayonne. Catherine of Medicis ac: 
companied her ſon; the Duke of Alva attended | 
his Miſtreſs. Amidſt the ſcenes of public pomp vailed 
and pleaſure, which ſeemed to be the ſole occu- ambit; 
pation of both courts , a ſcheme was formed, and ſecure 


hn Fre ee ACE 23,42 2 - — — 
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meaſures concerted, for exterminating the Hu- men a 
gonots in France, the Proteſtants in the Low and u 
Countries, and for ſuppreſſing the Reformation dered 
throughout all Europe.. The active policy of Mini 
Pope Pius IV. and the zeal of the Cardinal of 2 

3 e rlelf 


Keith, 325. Append. 167. 


” Thuan, lib. 3% * Mi 
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le Lorrain, confirmed and encouraged diſpoſitions 8,0 OK 
re ſo ſuitable to the genius of the Romiſh religion : IV. | 
and ſo beneficial to their own order. 1566. 
a It was an. account of this holy league which. 1 
ie the ſecond French envoy brought to Mary, con- | 
to juring her, at the fame time, in the name of the. | 
ed King of France and the, Cardinal of Lorraio. 
fi- not to reſtore the leaders of the Proteſtants in 1 
ce her kingdom to power and favor, at the very | 
he time when the Catholic Princes were combined to 1 
th deſtroy that ſect in all the countries of. Europe. 1 
ed Popery is a ſpecies of falſe religion, remark- i 
ng able for the ſtrong poſſeſſion it takes of the heart. ol | 
he Contrived by men of deep inſight in the human | il 
of character, and. improved by, the, experience and 5 | 
obſervation of, many, ſucceſſive ages; it arrived at 1 
his laſt to, a degree of perfection, which no. former | 1 
r0- ſyſtem of ſuperſtition had, ever, attained,, Fhere | q. 
the is no power in the underſtanding, and no paſſion 
ap- in the heart, to which it; does not preſent objects, il 
20 adapted to ron and to intereſt them. Nenher  - il 
led the love of pleaſure, which, at, that time, pre- 1 
mp vailed in the court, of France, nor the purſuits of- 
cu- ambition which occupied the court of Spain, had | 
nd ſecured them from. the dominion of bigotry. Lay- [i 
u- men and courtiers were agitated with that furious. i 
ow and unmerciful zeal which is commonly conſi- 9 
jon WI dered as peculiar to eccleſiaſtics; and Kings and 1 


Miniſters thought themſelves bound, in con- 
ſeience, to extirpate the Proteſtant doctrine. Mary 
an was deeply tinctured with all the pre jn 


Melv. 126. B 
38 
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: dices of Popery; a paſſionate attachment to that ni 
bi ſuperſtition is viſible in every part of her char. fi 
i; acter, and runs through all the ſcenes of her life: Al 
i She was devoted, too, with the utmoſt ſubmil. th 
Þ! ſion to the Princes of Lorrain , her uncles; and m 
# had been accuſtomed, from her infancy , to liſten bl 
fy to all their advices with a filial reſpect. The 1 
proſpect of reſtoring the public exerciſe of her to 
bf. own religion, the pleaſure of complying with th 
. her uncles, and the hopes of gratifying the th 
ii French Monarch, whom the prefent ſituation of he 
1 her affairs in England made it neceffary to court, 
counterbalanced all the prudent conſideration 
it which had formerly weighed with her. She in. the 
is ſtantly joined the confederacy, which had been tho 
j! formed for the deſtruction of the Proteftants, and fror 
I” altered the whole plan of her conduct with regard = 
0 b ect 
to Murray and his adherents *. vide 
it To this fatal reſolution may be imputed all the of C 
Mi ſubſequent calamities of Mary's life. Ever fince in t 
[ her return into Scotland, fortune may be ſaid vith 
l; to have been propitious to her , rather than 4 
| adverſe ; and if her proſperity did not riſe to bid 
1 any great height, it had, however, ſuffered no App 
1 conſiderable interruption. A thick and ſettled ferer 
| cloud of adverſity, with few gleams of hope, and woul 
f none of real enjoyment, covers the remainder of _ 
{ her days. Ck 


The effects of the new ſyſtem , which Mary had 
adopted, were ſoon viſible. The time of the pro- 
_—_— of Parliament was ſhortened ; ; and by 3 


See Append, No 1. 
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bat new proclamation , the twelfth ef arch, was 300K 
Ar fixed for 1t8 meeting 8 Mary reſolved, without IV. 
fe: any further delay, to proceed to the attainder of 1566: 
1 the rebel Lords, and, at the fame time, deter- e : 
and mined to. take fome fieps towards the. RO i 
as bliſhment of the Romiſh religion in Scotland. the exit 
"he The Lords of the Articles were choſen, as ofual * - andes 
her to prepare the buſineſs which was to come before. | 
ith the Parliament. They were all perſons in whom 

he the Queen could confide, and bent to promote 

of her deſigns. The ruin of, Murray and his party 

ſt, : * Keith, 326. 

* * It is not on the authority of Knox alone, that 1 we charge 

1 the 1 with the deſign of re: eſtabliſhing t the Roman Ca- 

een tholic religion , or at leaſt of exempting the. profeſſors of it 

ind from the rigor. of thoſe penal laws to which they. were ſub. 


jected. He, indeed, aſſerts that the altars, which ſhould have 


ard been erected in the church of St. Giles were already pro- 
vided, 394. 1. Mary herſelf;, in a letter to the. Archbiſhop 
the of Glaſgow , her Ambaſſador in France, acknowledges, © that 
nce in that Parliament ſhe intended to have done ſome. good, 
aid vith reſpect. to. reſtoring the old religion“. Keith, 331. 
a 2, The Spiritual Lords, i. e. the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, had, by 
5 ber authority, reſumed their ancient place in that aſſembly. 
| Ibid. 3. She had joined the confederacy at Bayonne. Keith. 
no Append. 167. 4. She allowed maſs ta be celebrated in dif. 
led ferent parts of the kingdom , ibid 3 and declared that ſhe 
and would have maſs free for all men who would hear it. Good. 
of vol. i. 274. 5. Blackwood, who was furniſhed by the Arch- 
bilhop of Glaſgow. with materials for writing his Martyre de 
* Marie, affirms that the Queen intended to have procured, in 


| this Parliament, if not the re-eſtabliſhment of the Catholic 
lo religion, at leaſt ſomething for the eaſe of Catholics. Jebb, 
y 3 vol. ii. 204. 
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and pre- 
vented by 


feemed now inevitable, and the danger of the 
| Reformed Church imminent; when an event un. 


expectedly happened, which ſaved both. If we 
regard either the barbarity of that age , when, 
ſuch acts of violence were common, or the mean 
condition of the unhappy perfon who ſuffered, 
the event 1s little remarkable ; but if we reflec 
upon the circumſtances with which it was at- 


ſpi * 
the conſpi 1 tended, or upon the conſequences which followed 


racy again 


_ Rizio. 


Darnly loſes 
the Queen's 
affection. 


it, It appears extremely memorable; and the riſe and 
progreſs of it deſerve to be traced with great care. 

Darnly's external accompliſhments had excit- 
ed that fudden and violent paſſion which. raifed 
him to the throne. But the - qualities of his 


mind correſponded ill with the beauty of his 


perſon, Of a weak underſtanding, and with- 
out experience, conceited, at the ſame time of 
his own abilities, and aſcribing his extraordinary 
ſucceſs entirely to his diſtinguiſhed merit. All 


the Queen's favor made no impreſſion on ſuch 


a temper, All her gentleneſs could not bridle 


his imperious and ungovernable ſpirit. All ber 
attention to place about him perſons capable 


of directing his conduct, could not preſerve him 


from raſh and imprudent actions. Fond of all 
the amuſements, and even prone to all the vices 
of youth, he became, by degrees, careleſs of 


her perſon , and a ſtranger to her company. To 


a woman , and a Queen, fuch behaviour was 
intolerable. The lower ſhe had ſtooped in order 


Good. vol. i. 122. 
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to raife him, his behaviour appeared the more 
ungenerous and criminal: and in proportion to 
the ſtrength. of her firſt affection, was the vio- 
lence with which her diſappointed. paſſion now 


operated. A few months after the marriage , 


their domeſtic quarrels began to. be obſerved. 
The extravagance. of Darnly's ambition gave riſe 
to theſe. Inſtead of being ſatisfied with a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration of government, or with the 
title of King, which Mary, by an unprecedented 
ſtretch of power, had. conferred on him, he de- 
manded the Crown Matrimonial with moſt in- 
ſolent importunity . Though Mary alledged that 
this gift was beyond her power, and that the au- 
thority of Parliament muſt be interpoſed to be- 
ſow it, he wanted either underſtanding to com- 


prehend, or temper to admit, fo juſt a defence; 


and often renewed and urged his requeR. 

Rizio, whom the King had at firſt taken into 
great confidence, did not humor him in theſe 
follies. By this he incurred Henry's diſpleaſure ; 
and as it was impoſſible for Mary to, behave to- 
wards her huſband with. the fame affection which 
diſtinguiſhed the firſt and happy days of their 
union, he imputed this coldneſs, not to his own 
behaviour, which had ſo well merited it, but to 
the inſinuations of Rizio. Mary's own conduct. 
confirmed and ſtrengthened theſe ſuſpicions. She 
N Keith, 329. Id. App. 165. 168. Knox, 404. The eagerneſs 
of the King to obtain the Crown Matrimonial is not ſurpriſing, 


when the extent of the powers which that title conveyed, as ex- 


plained in the text and note, vol. i. p. 164 is taken into cons 
lderation, | | 


B O O. K 
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$ufpects 


Rizio to be. 


the cauſe 
vf it. 
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Rizio hated- 


by the 
friends af. 


the exiled 
yobles. 


as chief of the name of Douglas. Ruthven was 
married to the King's aunt. Lindfay's wife was 
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treated this ſtranger with a' familiarity , and ad; 
mitted. him to a ſhare in her confidence, to which d 
neither his firſt condition, nor the office ſhe had * 
lately beſtowed on him, gave him any title. He * 
was perpetually in her preſence , intermeddled in is 
every buſineſs, and, together. with a few favorites ou 
was the companion of all her private amuſements, C 
The baughty fpirit of Darnly could not bear the T 
intruſion. of ſuch an upſtart; and impatient of any _ 
delay, and unreſtrained by any ſcruple, he iuſtantly M 
reſolved: to get rid of him by violence. | 10 
At the ſame time, another deſign, which took oa 
its riſe from very different motives, was carrying th 
on againſt the life of Rizio. Morton, Ruthven, to 
Lindſay, and Maitland, were the contrivers of i. as 


In all former commotions they had been. ſtricily 
united with Murray, though. in the late inſur. 
rection they had deſerted him, for various reaſons. 
Morton was nearly allied to the family of Angus, 
and, during the minority of the preſent Earl, ated 


of the ſame blood. All thefe had warmly con. 
curred with the Queen in promoting a marriage 
which did ſo much honor to the houſe of Dor: 
glas, and naturally expected, that, under a King 
of their own blood, the chief management i 
affairs would be commiteas to them. Maitland, 
with his uſual ſagacity, foreſaw that Murray's ob. 
poſition to the match would prove dangerous au 
ineffectual; but whoever ruled at court, he hoped, 
by his dexterity and talents, to render himſell 
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neceſſary and of importance. They were all equally 
diſappointed in their expectations. The King's 
headſtrong temper rendered him incapable of ad- 
vice. The Queen could not help diſtruſting men 


| who had been ſo long and ſo intimately connected 
with Murray, and gave herſelf up entirely to ſuch 


Counſellors as complied with all her inclinations. 
The return of that nobleman and his followers 


was therefore the only event which could reſtore 


Morton, Maitland , and their affociates to their 
former aſcendant over the Queen's councils. For 


this reaſon, nothing could be more mortifying to 


them, than the reſolution which Mary had taken 
to treat the exiles with rigor. This they imputed 
to Rizio, who, after he had engaged to aid Murray 
with all his intereſt, was now the moſt active 


_ inſtrument in promoting the meafures which were 


concerted for the ruin of that nobleman. This 
officious zeal completed the diſguſt which they had 


| conceived againſt him, and inſpired them with 


thoughts of vengeance in no wife ſuitable to juſtice, 


to humanity, or to their own dignity. 


While they were ruminating upon their ſcheme, 
the King communicated his refolution to be 
avenged of Rizio to Lord Ruthven, and im- 
plored his aſſiſtance, and that of his friends, to- 
wards the execution of this deſign. Nothing 


could be more acceptable to them than this over- 


ture. They ſaw at once all the advantages they 


would reap, by the concurrence of ſuch an aſſo. 
ciate, Their own private revenge upon Rizio 
_ Tould paſs, they hoped, for an act of obedience 


15466. 


They come 
bine in or- 
der tu mutr- 
der him, 


90 O k to the king; and they did not deſpair of obtaining 
the reſtoration of their baniſhed friends, and ſecur. 
ity ſor the Proteſtant religion, as the price of their 


IV. 


2566, 
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compliance with his wall. 
But as Henry was no leſs fickle than raſh , they 


heſitated for. fome time, and determined to advance 
no farther, without taking every poſhble precaution 
for their own ſafety. They did not, in the mean 


time, ſuffer the King's reſentment to abate. Morton, 


who was inferior to no man of that intriguing age 


in all the arts of infinuation and addreſs, took 


the young Prince under his management. He 
wrought upon his ruling paſſion, ambition to obtain 


the Matrimonial Crown. He repreſented Rizios 
credit with the Queen to be the chief and only 
obſtacle to his ſucceſs in that demand. This minion, 


alone, he faid, poſſeſſed her confidence; and out of 


complaifance to him, her ſubjects, her nobility, 
and even her huſband, were excluded from any par- 


ticipation of her ſecret councils. Under the appear. 
ance of a confidence merely political, he inſinuated, 


and the King perhaps believed, that a familiarity 
of a quite ee and very criinioal nature might 
be concealed. ** Such, various and complicated 


Of all our hiſtorians, Buchanan alone avowedly aocuſes 
Mary of a criminal love for Rizio, 3 40. 344. Knox lighty 
inſinuates that ſuch a ſuſpicion was entertained, 391. Mel. 
vil, in a converſation with the Queen, intimates that he vis 
afraid her familiarity with Rizio might be liable to miſcon- 
ſtruction, 110. 


account, and by his expoſtulation with the Queen, vieh 
Ruthven mentions, to have given credit to theſe ſuſpicior* 


The King himfelf ſeems, both by Melvil's 
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paſſions raged in the Kimg' s boſom with the utmoſt 5 


ſury. He became more impatient than ever of any 
delay, and even threatened. to ſtrike the intended 
blow with his own hand. At laſt , pretiminaries were 


ſettled on both ſides, and ies for their mutual 


ſecurity agreed upon. The King engaged to prevent 
the attainder of the baniſhed Lords, to conſent to 
their return into Scotland, to obtain for them an 
ample remiſſion of all their crimes, and to Iupport to 
the utmoſt of his power, the religion which was 
now eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. On their parts, 
they undertook to procure the Crown Matrimonial 
for Henry, to ſecure his right of ſucceſſion, if the 


Melv. 127. Keith, Append. 123, 124. That che King's ſul. 


picions were ſtrong, is likewiſe evident from the paper pub- 


liſhed Append. N'. XV. But, in oppoſition to theſe ſuſpi- 
cions, and they are nothing more, we may obſerve that Rau- 
let, the Queen's French Secretary, was diſmiſſed from her 
i , and Rizio advanced to that office in December 15 64. 
Keith, 268. It was in xonſequence of this preferment, that 
he acquired his great credit with the Queen. Melv. 107. 
Darnly arrived in Scotland about two months after. Keith, 
269. The Queen immediately conceived for him a paſſion , 
which had all the ſymptoms of genuine and violent love. 
Rizio aided this paſſion, and promoted the miatriage with all 
his intereſt, Melv. 111. During ſole months after the mar- 
rife, the Queen's fondneſs for Darnly continued. She ſoon 


proved with child. From this enumeration of circumſtances, 


it appears almoſt impoſſible that the Queen, unleſs we ſuppoſe _ 
her to have been a woman utterly abandoned, could carry on 
any criminal intrigue with Rizio. But the Glence of Randolph, 
the Engliſh Reſident, a man abundantly ready to mention, 
and to aggravate Mary s faults, and who does not once inſinuate 
tha her confidence in Rizio concealed any thing criminal 110 
in itlelfa ſuſſicient vindication of her innocence. 
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Queen ſhould die before him, ms to defend that 
rightto the uttermoſt, againſt whatever perſon ſhould 
preſume to diſpute it; and if either Rizio, or any 
other perſon, ſhould happen to be killed in proſecut- 
ing of the deſign, the King promiſed to acknow. 
ledge himſelf to be the author of the enterpriſe, 
and to protect thoſe who were embarked in it. 
Nothing now remained but to concert the 
plan of operation, to chuſe the actors, and to af. 
ſign them their parts in perpetrating this deteſtable 
crime. Every circumſtance here paints and cha. 
racterizes the manners and men of that age, and 
fills us with horror at both. The place choſen 
for committing ſuch a deed, was the Queen's bed. 
chamber. Though Mary was now in the ſixth 
month of her pregnancy, and though Rizio might 
have been ſeized elſewhere without any difficulty, 
the King pitched upon this place, that he might 
enjoy the malicious pleaſure of reproaching Rizio 
with his crimes before the Queen's face. The 
Earl of Morton, the Lord High Chancellor of 
the kingdom, undertook to direct an enterpriſe, 
carried on in defiance of all the laws of which 
he was bound to be the guardian. The Lord 
Ruthven, who had been confined to his bed for 
three months, by a very dangerous diſtemper, and 
who was Rill fo feeble that he could hardly walk, 
or bear the weight of his own armour, was 1n- 
truſted with the executive part; and white he 
Tn en to be ſupported by two men, he 


% Good, vol. i. 2 66. 
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came abroad to commit a murder in the preſence 
of his Sovereign. 

On the ninth of March, Morton entered thecourt 
of the palace with a hundred and ſixty men; and 
without noiſe, or meeting with any refiltance; 


ſeiz d all the gates. While the Queen was at ſupper 


with the Counteſs of Argyll, Rizio, and a few 
domeſtics, the King ſuddenly entered the apartment 
by a private paſſage. At his back was Ruthven, 

clad in complete armour, and with that ghaſtly and 
horrid look which long icknels had given him. Three 
or four of his moſt truſty accomplices followed him. 
Such an unuTual appearance alarmed thoſe who were 
preſent. Rizio inſtantly apprehended that he was 
the victim at whom the blow was aimed; and in 
the utmoſt conſternation retired behind the Queen, 
of whom he laid hold, hoping' that the reverence 
due to her perſon might prove ſome protection to 
him. The conſpirators had proceeded too far to be 
reſtrained by any conſideration of that kind. Num- 
bers of armed men ruſhed into the chamber. Ruthven 
drew his dagger, and with a furious mien and voice, 
commanded Rizio to leave a place of which he was 
unworthy, and which he had occupied too long. 

Mary employed tears, and, intreaties, and threat- 
enings, to ſave her favorite. But, notwithſtanding 
all theſe, he was torn from her by violence, and 
before he could be dragged through the next apart- 
ment, the rage of his enemies put an end to his 
life, piercing his body with fifty-ſix wounds *'. 


dee Appendix, Ne. II. 
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BooOk Athol, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidents ot 
ivy. the Queen who had apartments in the palace, were 
1566, alarmed at the uproar, and filled with the utmoſt 
terror on their own account; but either no violence 
was intended againſt them, or the conſpirators durſt 
not ſhed the nobleſt blood in the kingdom, in the 
ſame illegal manner with which they had ventured 
to take the life of a ſtranger. Some of them were 

| diſmiſſed, and others made their eſcape. 
They confine The conſpirators, in the mean time, kept poſſeſſion 
OD "= of the palace, and guarded the Queen with che 
utmoſt care. A proclamation was publiſhed by the 
King, prohibiting the parliament to meet on the day 
appointed; and meaſures were taken by bim for 
preventing any tumult in the city **. Murray, Ro. 
thes, and their followers being informed of every 
ſtep taken againſt Rizio, arrived at Edinburgh next 
evening. Murray was graciouſly received both by the 
King and Queen: by the former, on account of the 
articles which had been agreed upon between them; 
by the latter, becauſe ſhe hoped to prevail on him, 
by gentle treatment, not to take part with the 
murderers of Rizio. Their powers ſhe ſtill felt, 
and dreaded; and the inſult which they had offered 
to hef authority, and even to her perſon, ſo far 
exceeded any crime ſhe could impute to Murray, 
that in hopes of wreaking her vengeance on them, 
ſhe became extremely willing to be reconciled to 
him. The obligations, however, which Murray 
lay under to men who had hazarded their lives 


Keith, Append. 126. 
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on his account, evgaged him to labor for their 
ſalety. The Queen, who ſcarce had the liberty of 
choice leſt, was [perſuaded to admit Morton and 
Ruthven into her preſence, and to grant them 
the promiſe of pardon in whatever terms they ſhould 
deem neceſſary for their own ſecurity. 


The King, meanwhile, ſtood aſtoniſhed at the 


boldneſs and ſucceſs of his own enterpriſe, and 
uncertain what courſe to hold. The Queen ob- 
ſerved his irreſolution, and availed herſelf of it. 


She employed all her art to diſengage him from 


his new aſſociates. His conſciouſneſs of the inſult 


which he had offered to ſo illuſtrious a benefac- 
treſs, infpired him with uncommon facility and 


complaiſance. In ſpite of all the warnings he re- 
ceived to diſtruſt the Queen's artifices, ſhe prevail- 
ed on him to diſmiſs the guards which the con- 
ſpirators had placed on her perſon; and that ſame 
night he made his eſcape along with her, attended 
by three perſons only, and retired to Dunbar. 
The ſcheme of-their flight had been communicated 
to Huntly and Bothwell, and they were quickly 
joined by them, and ſeveral other of the nobles. 
Bothwell's eſtate lay in that corner of the kingdom, 
and his followers crowded to their Chief in ſuch 
numbers, as ſoon enabled the Queen to ſer the 
power of the conſpirators: at defiance. 


Ibis ſudden flight filled them with inexpreſ- 


ible conſternation. They had obtained a promiſe 
of pardon; and it now appeared from the Queen's 
conduct, that nothing more was intended by this 
promiſe thas to amuſe them, and to gain time. 
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They ventured, however, to demand the accom. 


pliſhment of it; but their meſſenger was detained 
a priſoner, and the Queen advancing towards 


Edinburgh, at the head of eight thouſand men, 
talked in the higheſt ſtrain of reſentment and re. 
venge. She had the addreſs, at the ſame time, to 
ſeparate Murray and his aſſociates from the con- 


ſpirators againſt Rizio, Senſible that the union 


of theſe parties would form a confederacy, which 


might prove formidable to the Crown, ſhe expreſ- 


— 


March 19. 
The conſpi- 
rators againſt 
Ri z io fly 


into England. 


ſed great willingneſs to receive the former into 


favor; towards the latter ſhe declared herſelf in- 


' exorable. Murray and his followers were no leſs 


willing to accept a pardon, on her terms. The con- 
ſpirators againſt Rizio, deprived of every reſource, 
and incapable of reſiſtance, fled precipitately to 
Newcaſtle, having thus changed ſituations with 


Murray and his party , who left that place a few. 
days before. 


No man ſo remarkable for wiſdom, and even 
for cunning, as the Earl of Morton, ever en- 
gaged in a more unfortunate enterpriſe. Deſert- 


ed baſely by the King, who now denied his know- 
ledge of the conſpiracy, by public proclamations, 


and abandoned ungenerouſly by Murray and his 
party *', he was obliged to fly from his native coun- 


try, to reſign the higheſt office, and to part with . 


one of the moſt opulent fortunes in the kingdom. 
On her return to Edinburgh, Mary began to 
1 againſt thoſe concerned in the murder of 


* Melvy, 130. 
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Rizio, with the utmoſt rigor of law. But, in 


praiſe of her clemency , it muſt be obſerved, that 
only two perſons, and theſe of no conſiderable 
rank, ſuffered for this crime. | 

ln this conſpiracy there is one circumſtance, 


- which, though ſomewhat detached, deſerves not 


to be forgotten. In the confederacy between the 
King and the conſpirators, the real intention of 
which was aſſaſſination, the preſerving of the Re- 


formed Church is, nevertheleſs, one of the moſt. 


conſiderable articles; and the e men who were 
preparing to violate one of the firſt duties of mo- 
rality, affected the higheſt regard for religion. 
Hiſtory relates theſe extravagances of the human 
mind , without pretending to juſtify , or even to 
account for them ; and regulating her own opinions 


by the eternal and immutable laws of juſtice and 


of virtue, points out ſuch inconſiſtencies, as fea- 
tures of the age which ſhe deſcribes, and records 


them for the inſtruction of ages to come. 


As this is the ſecond inſtance of deliberate aſ- 
ſaſſination which has occurred, and as we (hall 
hereafter meet with many other inſtances of the 


lame crime, the cauſes which gave riſe to a prac- 


tice ſo ſhocking to humanity , deſerve our parti 
cular attention. Reſentment 1s, for obvious and 
wiſe reaſons, one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the 
buman mind. The natural demand of this paſ. 
lion is, that the perſon who feels the injury ſhould 


himſelf inflict the vengeance due on that account. 


The permitting this, however , would have been 


Keith, Appendix, 130. 134. 
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deſtructive to ſociety ; and puniſhment would have 


known no bounds, either in ſeverity or in dura. 
tion. For this reaſon , in the very infancy of the 
ſocial ſtate , the ſword was taken out of private 
hands, and committed to the Magiſtrate. But at 


firſt, while laws aimed at reſtraining, they really 


ſtrengthened the principle of revenge. The earlieſt 


and moſt ſimple puniſhment for crimes was reta. 


liation; the offender forfeited limb for limb, and 
life for life. The payment of a compenſation to 
the perſon injured, ſucceeded to the rigor of the 


former inſtitution. In both theſe, the gratification 
of private revenge was the object of law; and he 


who ſuffered the wrong, was the only perſon who 
had a right to purſue, to exact, or to remit the 
puniſhment. While laws allowed ſuch full ſcope 
to the revenge of one party, the intereſts. of the 
other were not neglected, -If the evidence of his 
guilt did not amount to a full proof, or if he ree- 
koned himſelf to be unjuſtly accuſed, the perſon 
to whom a crime was imputed had a right to chal. 
lenge his adverſary to ſingle combat, and, on ob- 


taining the victory, vindicated his own honor. 
In almoſt every conſiderable cauſe , whether civil 


or criminal, arms were appealed to, in defence, 
either of the innocence, or the property of the par- 
ties. Juſtice had ſeldom occaſion to uſe her balance; 


the ſword alone decided every conteſt. The pat 
ſion of revenge was nouriſhed by all theſe means, 


and grew, by daily indulgence , to be incredibly 
ſtrong. Mankind became habituated to blood, 
not only in times of war, but of peace; and from 
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this, as well as other cauſes, contracted an amaz- 
ing ferocity of temper and of manners. This fero- 
city, however, made it neceſſary to diſcourage 
the trial by combat; to aboliſh the payment of 
compenſations in criminal caſes; and to think of 
ſome milder method of terminating diſputes con- 


cerning civil rights. The puniſhment for crimes 


became more ſevere, and the regulations concern- 
ing property more fixed ; but the Princes, whoſe 
province 1t was to inflict the one „and to enforce 


the other, poſſeſſed little power. Great offenders 


deſpiſed their authority; ſmaller ones ſheltered them- 
ſelves under the juriſdiction of thoſe from whoſe pro- 
tection they expected impunity. The adminiſtration 
of juſtice was extremely feeble and dilatory. An 


attempt to puniſh the crimes of a Chieftain, or even 


of his vaſſals, often excited rebellions and civil 
wars. To nobles, haughty and independent, among 
whom the cauſes of diſcord were many and una- 
voidable, -who were quick in diſcerning an in- 
jury, and impatient to revenge it; who deemed 
it infamous to ſubmit to an enemy, and cowardly 
to forgive him; who conſidered the right of pu- 
niſhing thoſe who had injured them, as a privi- 
lege of their order, and a mark of independence; 
ſuch flow proceedings were extremely unſatisfac- 
tory. The blood of their adverſary was, in their 
opinion, the only thing which could waſh away 
an affront; where that was not ſhed, their revenge 
was diſappointed, their courage became ſuſpected, 
and a ſtain was left on their honor. That vengeance, 


which the important hand of the Magi ſtrate could not 
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inflict, their own could eaſily execute. Under go. 
vernments ſo feeble, men aſſumed, as in a ſtate of 
nature, the right of judging, and redreſſing their 


own wrongs ; and thus aſſaſſination, a crime of all 


others the moſt deſtructive to ſociety, came not only 
to be allowed, but to be reckoned honorable. 
The hiſtory of Europe, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, abounds with deteſtable 
inſtances of this crime. It prevailed chiefly among 
the French and Scots, between whom there' was a 
cloſe intercourſe at that time , and a ſurpriſing reſem- 
blance in their national characters. In one thouſand 
four hundred and ſeven, the bnly brother of the 
King of France was murdered publicly in the ſtreets 
of Paris; and ſo far was this horrible action from meet. 


ing with proper puniſhment, that an eminent lawyer 


was allowed to plead in defence of it before the 
Peers of France, and avowedly to maintain the law- 
fulneſs of aſſaſſination. In one thouſand four hun- 
dred and ſeventeen, it required all the eloquence 
and authority of the famous Gerſon, to prevail on 
the Council of Conſtance to condemn this pro- 


| poſition, © That there are ſome caſes in which al- 


ſaſſination is a virtue more meritorious in a Knight 


than in a Squire, and more meritorious in a King 


than in a Knight. The number of eminent per- 
ſons who were murdered in France and Scotland, on 
account either of private, or political, or religious 
quarrels, during the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, 
is almoſt incredible. Even after thoſe cauſes , which 


* 


** LEnfant, Hiſt. Conc. de Conſt. 
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firſt gave riſe to this barbarous practice, were re- 
moved; after the juriſdiction of Magiſtrates, and 
the authority of laws, were better eſtabliſhed, and 


become more . after the progreſs of learn- 


ing and philoſophy had poliſhed the manners, and 
| humanized the minds of men, this crime continued 
in ſome degree. It was towands the cloſe of the 
ſeventeenth century before it diſappeared in France. 
The additional vigor which the royal authority ac- 


1566. 


quired by the acceſſion of James VI to the throne of 


England, ſeems to have put a ſtop to it in Scotland. 
The influence, however, of any national cul. 
tom, both on the underſtanding and on the heart, 
and how far it may go towards perverting or ex- 
tinguiſhing moral principles of the greateſt im- 
portance, is remarkable. The authors of thoſe 
ages have perfectly imbibed the ſentiments of 
their cotemporaries , with regard to aſſaſſination; 
and they, who had leiſure to reflect, and to judge, 
_— to be no more ſhocked at this crime, than 
the perſons who committed ' it during the heat 
and impetuoſity of paſſion. Buchanan deſcribes 
the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizio, 
without expreſſing thoſe feelings which are na- 


tural to a man, or that indignation which became 


a hiſtorian **?. Knox, whoſe mind was fierce 
and more unpoliſhed , relates the death of Bea- 
toun and of the Duke of Guiſe , not only without 


cenſure, but with the utmoſt exultation *'. On 


the other hand, the Biſhop of Roſs mentions the 


i, Buchan, 295. 345. | KA -* 


Knox, 334. 
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BOOK aſſaſſination of the Earl of Murray, with ſome 


Iv. degree of applauſe **. Blackwood dwells upon it ( 
1566. with the moſt indecent triumph, and aſcribes it i 
directly to the hand of God“. Lord Ruthven, a 
the principal actor 1n the cane againſt Rizio, 1 
wrote an account of it ſome ſhort time before. tl 
his own death, and in all his long narrative there H 
15 not one. expreſſion of regret, or one ſymptom k 
of compunction, for a crime no leſs diſhonorable Q 
than barbarous . Morton, equally guilty of the 01 
ſame crime, entertained the ſame ſentiments con- m 
cerning it; and in his laſt moments, neither he w 
himſelf, nor the Miniſters who attended him, ſeem fh 
to have conſidered it as an action which called for to 
repentance ; even then he talks of David's s/aughter as an 
coolly as if it had been an innocent or commendable it 
deed . The vices of another age aſtoniſh and ſhock gi 
us; the vices of our qwn become familiar, and qu 
excite little horror **. I return from this . ee aff 
to the courſe of the hiſtory. - we 
| 1 WOES Th 

Anderſ. 3. 84. JjJebb, 2. 263. ** Keith, pat 
Ae 119. * Crawf. Mem. Append. | An 
In the firſt accounts of Rizio's murder ſent to Eng- tem 

_ land, there ſeem to have been mingled ( as is uſual in relat- neſ⸗ 
ing extraordinary events) ſome circumſtances, which after- of 

. wards appeared to be falſe: among others, that a Friar, his 

named Black, had been ſlain at the ſame time with R120. 

Parkhurſt Biſhop of Norwich, in communicating this intelligence are 
to his correſpondent Bullinger; an eminent Reformed Divine rum 
of Zurich, expreſſes no condemnation of the murder of Rizio, hic nt 
and exults over the ſuppoſed death of the Friar, in terms bito o 


which, in our times, will appear as ſhocking as they 


dee Appendix, No. III. Keith, % 
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The charm, which had at firſt attached the BOOK 


Queen to Darnly, and held them for ſome time 
in a happy union, was now entirely diſſolved, 
and love no longer covering his follies and vices 
with its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in 
their full dimenſion and deformity *”. Though 
Henry publiſhed a proclamation, diſclaiming any 
knowledge of the conſpiracy againſt Rizio , the 
Queen was fully convinced, that he was not 
only acceſſary to the contrivance, but to the com- 
miſſion of that odious crime. That very power 
which , with liberal and unſuſpicious fondneſs, 
ſhe had conferred upon him , he had employed 
to inſult her authority, to limit her prerogative, 


and to endanger her perſon. Such an outrage, 


it was impoſſible any woman could bear or for- 
give. Cold civilities , ſecret diſtruſt , frequent 


_ quarrels, ſucceeded to their former tranſports of © 
affection and confidence. The Queen's favors 


were no longer conveyed through his hands. 


The crowd of expectants ceaſed to court his 
patronage , which they found to avail ſo little. 


Among the nobles , ſome dreaded his furious 
temper, others complained of his perfidiouſ- 
neſs; and all of them deſpiſed the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding, and the inconſtancy of 
his heart, The people themſelves obſerved ſome 


are puerile ; © Fraterculus quidam, nomine Black, Papiſta- 
rum anteſignanus, eodem tempore in aula occiditur ; Sic niger 
bie nebulo, nigra quoque morte peremptus, invitus nigrum ſu- 
bito deſcendit in Orcum “. Burn. Hiſt. of Reform. iii. App. 360, 
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parts of his conduct, which little ſuited the dig- 


nity of a King. -Addicted to drunkenneſs , be. 
yond what the manners of that age could bear, and 
indulging irregular paſſions, which even the li. 
centiouſneſs of youth could not excuſe, he, by his 
indecent behaviour, provoked the Queen to the ut. 
moſt ; and the paſſions which it occaſioned, often | 
forced tears from her eyes, both in public and in 
private. Her averſion for him increaſed every 
day, and could be no longer concealed. He was 
often abſent from court, appeared there with 
little ſplendor, and was truſted with no power. 
Avoided equally by thoſe who endeavoured to 
pleaſe the Queen, who favored Morton and his 
aſſociates, or who adhered to the houſe of Ha 
milton ; he was left almoſt alone in a neglected 
and unpitied ſolitude ** 

About this time a new favorite grew into great 
credit with the Queen, and ſoon gained an aſcend. 
ant over her heart, which encouraged his enter- 
priſing genius to don deſigns that proved fatal to 
himſelf, and the occaſion of all Mary's ſubſequent 
misfortunes. This was James Hepburn, Earl of 


Bothwell, the head of an ancient family, aud, by 


his extenſive poſſeſſions and numerous vaſſals, one 
of the moſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom. 
Even in that turbulent age, when ſo many vaſt 
projects were laid open to an aſpiring mind, and 
invited it to action, no man's ambition was more 
daring than Bothtwell s, or had recourſe to bolder 


4 


Keith, 329. '* Mely. 131, &. 
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or more ſingular expedients for obtaining power 
When almoſt every perſon of diſtinction in the 


kingdom, whether Papiſt or Proteſtant, had joined 


the Congregation in oppoſing the dangerous en- 
croachments of the French upon the liberties of 
the nation, be, though an avowed Proteſtant, ad- 
hered to the Queen Regent, and acted with vi. 
gor on her ſide. The ſucceſs which attended the 
arms of the Congregation having obliged him to 
retire into France, he was taken into the Queen 8 
ſervice, and ed with her till the time of 


| her return into Scotland.. From that period, 


every ſtep of his conduct towards Mary was re- 
markably dutiful ; and amidſt all the ſhiftings of 
faction, we ſcarcely ever find him holding any 
courſe which could be offenſive to her. When 
Murray's proceedings with regard to her marriage 
gave umbrage to the Queen, ſhe recalled Both- 


well from that baniſhment into which ſhe had with 


reluctance driven him, and conſidered his zeal and 


The enterpriſing ſpirit of Bothwell was ſo conſpicuous 
as to procure him ſeveral marks of diſtinction during his re- 
ſidence in France. Hardwicke's State Papers i. 143- 
Throkmorton , the Engliſh Ambaſſador at Paris, and one of 
the moſt ſagacious Miniſters employed by Elizabeth, points 


> him out as a perſon who was to be dreaded and obſerved, 


The Earl of Bothwell, ſays he in a letter, Nov. 28, 1560. 


s departed to return into Scotland, and hath made boaft 


that he will do great things, and live in Scotland in deſpite 
of all men. He is a glorious, raſh, and hazardous, yozrg man; 


md therefore it were meet that his adverſaries ſhould both 


hare an eye to him, and alſo keep him ſhort ”, Ibid, Jas 149. 
Anderl. x, 90. 
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abilities as the moſt powerful ſupports of her ay. 


thority. When the conſpirators againſt Rizio 


ſeized her perſon, he became the chief inſtrument 
of recovering her liberty , and ſerved her, on that 
occaſion , with ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs, as 


made the deepeſt impreſſion on her mind, and 


greatly increaſed the confidence which ſhe had hi. 


therto placed in him Her gratitude loaded him 


with marks of her bouity ; ; ſhe raiſed him to offices 


of profit and of truſt , and tranſacted no matter of 


importance without his advice. By complaiſance 


and aſſiduity, he confirmed and fortified theſe dil. 


poſitions of the Queen in his favor, and iuſen- 
ſibly paved the way towards that vaſt project, 


which his immoderate ambition had perhaps al. 


ready conceived , and which, in ſpite of many 
difficulties, and at the expenſe of many crimes, 
he at laſt accompliſhed. 
The hour of the Queen's delivery now ap- 


proached. As her palace was defended only by a 


Nender guard, it ſeemed imprudent to expoſe her 
perſon, at this time, to the inſults ſhe might ſuf- 
fer in a kingdom torn by factions, and prone to 
mutiny. For. this reaſon, the Privy Council ad- 
viſed the Queen to fix her reſidence in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the king: 
dom, and the moſt proper place for the ſecurity 
of her perſon *'. In order to render this ſecurity 
more perfect, Mary labored to extinguiſh the do- 
_ feuds which divided ſome of the principal 


' Anderſ. 1. 92, 93. 85 Melv. 133. Knox, 396. 


Keith, 335. 
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nobles. Murray and Argyll were exaſperated 
againſt Huntly and Bothwell, by reciprocal. and 
repeated injuries. The Queen, by her authority 
and intreaties , effected a reconcilement among 
them, and drew from them a promiſe to bury 
their diſcords in everlaſting. oblivion. This re- 
concilement Mary had ſo much at heart, that ſhe 
made it the condition on which ſhe * received 
Murray into favor. 

On the nineteenth of June, Mary was delivered 
of her only ſon James, a Prince whoſe birth was 


happy for the whole iſland, and unfortunate to 


her alone. His acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 
land united the two divided kingdoms in one 
mighty monarchy, and eſtabliſhed the power of Great 
Britain on a firm foundation. While ſhe, torn ear- 


ly from her ſon by the cruelty of her fate, was 


never allowed to indulge thoſe tender paſſions, nor 
to taſte thoſe joys which fill the heart of a mother. 


Melvil was inſtantly diſpatched to London with 


an account of this event. It ſtruck Elizabeth, 
at firſt, in a ſenſible manner; and the advantage 
and ſuperiority which her rival had acquired by 
the birth of a ſon, forced tears from her eyes. But 
before Melvil was admitted to audience , ſhe 
had ſo far recovered the command of herſelf, as 
to receive him not only with decency, but with 
exceſſive cheerfulneſs ; and willingly accepted 
the invitation which Mary gave her, to ftand 
godmother to her ſon *” 


As Mary loved ſplendor and magnificence, ſhe 


T Keith, 336. Append. 136. * Melv. 138. 
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HO OK refolred to celebrate thi baptiſm of the young 


IV. Prince with great pomp ; and for that purpoſe 
1566. ſent invitations of the ſame kind to the French 


King; and to the Duke of Savoy, the uncle of 


her former huſband. 
The Queen, on her recovery , difoovered no 


The Queen 
continues to change in her ſentiments with reſpe& to the 
tear da, King. The death of Rizio, and the counte 


ference and Nance he had given to an action ſo inſolent and 


neglect. unjuſtifiable, were till freſh in her memory. She 
| | was frequently penſive and dejected . Though 
Henry. ſometimes attended at court , and accom- 

panied her in her progreſſes through different parts 

of the kingdom , he met with little reverence 

from the nobles, while Mary treated him with the 
greateſt reſerve, and did not ſuffer him to poſſeſs 


any authority. The breach between them be. 


came every day more apparent. - Attempts were 
made towards a reconcilement , particularly by 
Caſtelnau the French Ambaſſador ; but after 
ſuch a violent rupture, it was found no eaſy 
matter to bind the nuptial knot a- new; and 
though he prevailed on the King and Queen 
to paſs two nights together“, we may, with 
great probability , pronounce this appearance of 
union, to which Caſtelnau truſted, not to have 
been fleece; ; we know with certainty that it 
was not laſting. 

Bothwell , all this white „ was the Queen's 
prime confident. Without his participation no 


See Append. No. IV. *” Ibid. 143. * Keith, 350. 
Mely. 132. Keith, a 169. lbid. 169. 
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buſineſs was concluded, and no favor beſtowed. 
Together with this aſcendant over her councils, 
Bothwell , if we may believe the contemporary 
hiſtorians, acquired no leſs ſway over her heart. 


But, at what preciſe time this ambitious Lord firſt 


allowed the ſentiments of a lover to occupy the 


place of that duty and. reſpect which a ſubject 


owes his Sovereign; or when Mary, inſtead of 
gratitude for his faithful ſervices, felt a paſſion of 
another nature riſing in her boſom, it is no eaſy 
matter to determine. Such delicate tranſitions of 
paſſions can be diſcerned only by thoſe who are 
admitted near the perſons of the parties, and who 
can view the ſecret workings of the heart with 


calm and acute obſervation. Neither Knox nor 
Buchanan enjoyed theſe advantages. Their hum- 


ble ſtation allowed them only a diſtant acceſs to 
the Queen and her favorite. And the ardor of 
their zeal, and the violence of their prejudices, 
rendered their opinions raſh, precipitate, and in- 
accurate. It is by the effects of this reciprocal 


paſſion , rather than by their accounts of it, that 


lubſequent hiſtorians can judge of its reality. 
Adventurous as Bothwell's project to gain the 
Queen may appear, it was formed and carried on 
under very favorable circumſtances. Mary was 
young, gay, and affable. She poſſeſſed great ſen- 
libility of temper, and was capable of the utmoſk 


tenderneſs of affection. She had placed her love 


on a very unworthy object, who requited it with 
ngratitude , and treated her with neglect, with 
3 and with brutality. All theſe ſhe felt, 
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B O Oo K and reſented. In this ſituation, the attention and 
Iv. complaiſance of a man, who had vindicated her 
1556. authority, and protected her perſon ; who entered 

into all her views, who ſoothed all her paſſions, 
who watched and improved every opportunity of 
inſinuating his deſign, and recommending his 
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; paſſion *', could hardly fail of making impreſſion 

f | on a heart of ſuch a frame as Mary's. 

\F The King The haughty fpirit of Darnly , nurſed up in 

od lese got. flattery, and accuſtomed to command, could not 

4 land. bear the contempt under which he had now 

4 fallen, and the ſtate of inſignificance to which he 

'F ſaw himſelf reduced. But in a country where he 

4 was univerſally hated or deſpiſed, he could never 

1 hope to form a party, which would ſecond any Ing: 
attempt he might make to recover power. He by 
addreſſed himſelf, therefore to the Pope, and to gr 
the Kings of France and Spain , with many pro. oy 
feſſions of his own zeal for the Catholic religion, he 
and with bitter complaints againſt the Queen, for Fo 
neglecting to promote that intereſt **: And ſoon yy 


after, he took a reſolution , equally wild and 
deſperate , of embarking on board a ſhip which, 
he provided , and of flying into foreign parts. 
It is almoſt impoſſible to form any ſatisfactory 
c„conjecture concerning the motives which influence 
a capricious and irregular mind. He hoped, 
perhaps, to recommend himſelf to the Catholic 
Princes on the continent by his zeal for religion, 
and that they would employ their intereſt towards 


| - Anderſ. 1. 93, 94. 
* Knox, 399. 
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reinſtating him in the poſſeſſion of that power which 
he had loſt. Perhaps, he expected nothing more 
than the comfort of hiding the diſgrace under which 
he was now fallen, among ſtrangers, who had 
never been witneſſes of his former proſperity. 

He communicated the deſign to the French 
Ambaſſador Le Croc, and to his father the Earl 
of Lenox. They both endeavoured. to diſſuade 
him from it, but without ſucceſs. Lenox, who 


ſeems „ AS wil as his ſon Wo have loſt the Queen 5 


confidence, and who, about this time, was fel- 


dom at court, inſtantly communicated the matter 
to her by a letter. Henry, who had refuſed to 
accompany the Queen from Stirling to Edin- 


burgh , was likewiſe abſent from court. He ar- 
rived there, however, on the ſame day ſhe re- 
ceived the account of his intended flight. But 
he was more than uſually wayward and peeviſh; 
and ſcrupling to enter the palace unleſs certain 
Lords who attended the Oueen were diſmiſſed, 
Mary was obliged to meet him without the gates. 
At laſt he ſuffeted her to conduct him into her 
own apartment. She endeavoured to draw from 


him the reaſons of the ſtrange reſolution which 


he had taken, and to divert him from it. In 
ſpite however of all her arguments and intreaties, 
he remained ſilent and inflexible. Next day the 
Privy Council, by her direction, expoſtulated 
with him on the ſame head. He perſiſted , not- 
withſtanding, in his ſullenneſs and obltinacy ; 
and neither deigned to explain the motives of his 


conduct, nor ſignified any intention of altering 
Vor. IL 
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it. As he left the apartment, he turned towards 
the Queen, and told her, that ſhe ſhould not ſee 
his face again for a long time. A few days aſter, 


he wrote to Mary, and mentioned two things as 
grounds of his diſguſt. She herſelf, he ſaid, no 


longer admitted him into any confidence, and had 


deprived him of all power; and the nobles, after 


her example, treated him with open neglect, ſo 
that he appeared in every place without the dignity 


and ſplendor of a King. 
Nothing could be more mortifying to Mary, 


preventhis than this intended flight of the King's, which 


intended 


Kight. 


cerning the cauſes of their diſcord, 
advantage. 


would have ſpread the infamy of their domeſtic 


quarrel all over Europe. Compaſſion for a Mo- 
narch who would then appear to be forced into 
exile by her neglect and ill uſage, might have 
diſpoſed mankind to entertain ſentiments con- 


In order, therefore, to prepoſſcl the 
minds of her allies, and to ſcreen her reputation from 


any cenſure with which Darnly might endeavour 


to load it, the Privy Council tranſmitted a narra- 
tive of this whole tranſaction, both to the King 


and to the Queen Mother of France. It is drawn 


with great art, and ſets Mary's conduct in the 
moſt favorable point of light“. | 


About this time the licence of the Sa | 
called for redreſs; and Mary reſolving to hold a 


court of juſtice at Jedburgh, the inhabitants of 
ſeveral adjacent counties were ſummoned to attend 


Keith, 345. 347. 
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their Sovereign in arms, according to cuſtom“. B O OR 
| Bothwell was, at that time, Lieutenant or Warden xy. 

of all the marches, an office among the moſt im- 1866. 

portant in the kingdom; and though ufually divided 

into three diſtin governments, beſtowed by the 

Queen's favor upon him alone. In order to diſplay his ; 

own valor and activity in the diſcharge of this truſt, 

heattempted toſeize a gang of banditti , who, lurking 

among the marſhes of Liddeſdale, infeſted the reſt | 

of the country. But while he was laying hold upon 

one of thoſe diſperadoes, he was wounded by October 16. 

him in ſeveral places, ſo that his followers were 

obliged to carry him to hermitage caſtle. Mary 

inſtantly flew thither, with an impatience which 

has been conſidered 'as marking the anxiety of a 


lover, but little ſuited the dignity of a Queen“. 


* Keith, 353- Good. vol. i. 302. 


Fhe diſtance between Jedburgh and Hermitage is eighteen 
Scottiſh miles, through a country almoſt impaſſable. The ſeaſon 
of the year was far advanced. Bothwell feems to have been 
wounded in a ſcuffle, occalioned by the deſpair of a ſingle man, 
rather than any open inſurrection of the borderers. It does not 
appear that the Queen was attended thither by any conſiderable 
train. Had any military operation been neceſſary, as is ſup. 

poled. Good, vol. i. 304. it would have been extremely im- 
proper to riſk the Queen's perſon in an expedition againſt 
thieves. As ſoon as the Queen found Bothwell to be in no 
danger, ſhe inſtantly returned, and after this we hear no more | | 
of the inſurrection, nor have we any proof that the rioters 1 0 
took refuge in England, As there is no farther evidence with 3 

teſpect to the motives of this extraordinary journey, the 
reader muſt judge what degree of credit is due to Knox and 

Buchanan, who aſcribe it to the Queen's love of Bothwell. 


1 
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BOOK Finding that Bothwell was threatened with no 


Iv. dangerous ſymptom, ſhe returned that ſame day 
1556 to Jedburgh. The fatigue of ſuch a journey, ad. 
ded to the anguiſh of mind ſhe had ſuffered on 

| Bothwell's account, threw her next morning into a 
violent fever“. Her life was deſpaired of, but 

her youth, and the vigor of her conſtitution, re. 

ſiſted the malignity of her diſeaſe. ' During the 
continuance of the Queen's illneſs, the King, who 

Novemb. 5- reſided at Stirling, never came near Jedburgh“; 


and when he aſterwards thought fit to make his 
appearance there, he met with ſuch a cold recep. 


tion, as did not. encourage him to make any long 
ſtay **. Mary ſoon recovered ſtrength enough to 
return along the eaſtern borders to Dunbar. 


While ſhe reſided in this place, her attention 


was turned towards England. Elizabeth, not- 
withſtanding her promiſe, and even proclamations 
to the contrary, not only allowed, but encouraged 
Morton and his aſſociates to remain in England“. 
Mary, on the other hand, afforded her protection 
to ſeveral Engliſh fugitives. Each Queen watched 
the motions of the other with a jealous attention, 
and ſecretly countenanced the practices which 
were carrying on to diſturb the adminiſtration of 
her rival. 
The Englih For this purpoſe, Mary's Aab Robert 


ben ba. Melvil, and her other emiſſaries, were extremely 


ry's preten- active * ſucceſsful, We may impute, in a 


ons to the 
ſucceſſion. 


3 Keith ; t, e 9 Ibid. Append. 133. 
„e #" Cald. vol. ii. p. I 5 
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good degree, to their intrigues, that ſpirit which 
appeared in the Parliament of England, and which 
raiſed a Norm that threatened Elizabeth's domeſtic 
tranquillity more than any other event of her reign, 
and required all her art and dexterity to allay it; 

Elizabeth had now reigned eight years: with- 
out diſcovering the leaſt intention to marry... A 
violent diſtemper, with which ſhe had lately been 
ſeized, having endangered her life, and alarmed 
the nation with the proſpect of all thoſe calamities 
which are occaſioned by a diſputed and dubious 
ſucceſſion; a motion was made, and eagerly lif- 
tened to in both houſes, for addrefling the Queen, 
to provide againſt any ſuch danger in times, to 
come, either by ſignifying her-own reſolution to 
marry, or by conſenting to an act, eſtabliſhing 
the order of ſucceſſion to the Crowne. Her 
love to her ſubjects, her duty to the public, her 
concern for poſterity, it was aſſerted, not only 


called upon, but obliged her to take one of theſe 


/ 


ſteps. The inſuperable averſion which ſhe bad 


all along diſcovered for marriage, made it im- 
probable that ſhe--would chuſe the former; and 
if ſhe complied with the latter requeſt, no title to 
the Crown could, with any color of juſtice, be 
ſet in oppoſition to that of the Scottiſh Queen. 
Elizabeth was ſagacious enough to ſee the re- 
moteſt conſequences of this motion, and obſerved 


them with the greateſt, anxiety. . Mary, by re- 


luſing ſo often to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 


* D'Ewes Journ. of Parl. 105, "P72 : 
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„ THE HISTORY 
had plainly intimated a deſign of embracing the firſt 


n Mely. 7 36. 


BOOK | inſi 

Iv. promiſing opportunity for proſecuting her right anc 

166 to the Engliſh Crown; and by her ſecret negocia. of 

tions, ſhe had gained many to favor her title“. wo 

; All the Roman Catholics ardently wiſhed for her arm 

ö ſucceſſion. Her gentleneſs and humanity had re- to 
| moved many of thoſe apprehenſions which the ſhal 
[ Proteſtants entertained on account of her religion, — 
ö The court - faction, which envied the power of hou 
| Cecil, and endeavoured to wreſt the adminiſtration by 
N out of his hands, advanced the pretenſions of the ady 
5 Scottiſh Queen in oppoſition to him. The union of wer 
þ the two kingdoms was a deſirable object to all cult 
0 wiſe men in both nations; and the birth of the ſettl 
| young Prince was. a ſecurity for the continuance lette 
[ | of this bleſſing, and gave hopes of its perpetuity. preſſ 
| Elizabeth's Under theſe circumſtances, and while the nx- whit 
perpiexity tion was in ſuch a temper, a parliamentary decla their 
count, ration of Mary's title would have been highly de- reſol 
| trimental to Elizabeth. The preſent unſettled with 
| ſtate of the ſucceſſion left much in ber power. Croy 
| Her reſentment alone might have gone far to- Quee 
| wards excluding any of the competitors from the ceſſic 
0 Crown; and the dread of this had hitherto re- mine 
þ ſtrained and overawed the ambition of the Scot- The 
| tiſh Queen. But if this check ſhould be removed Privy 
| by the legal acknowledgment of her title, Mary gave 
| would be more at liberty to purſue her dangerous than 
deſigns, and to act without fear or reſerve. Her gratit 
| partiſans were already meditating ſchemes for be ig 
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infurretions in different parts of the kingdom; 
and an act of Parliament, recogniſing the rights 
of that Princeſs, whoſe pretenſions they favored, 


would have been nothing leſs than a ſignal to 


arms; and notwithſtanding Elizabeth's juſt title 
to the affections of her ſubjects, might have 
ſhaken and endangered her throne. 

While this matter remained in ſuſpenſe in both 
houſes an account of 1t was tranſmitted to Mary 
by Melvil her Ambaſſador. As ſhe did not want 
advocates for her right, even among thoſe who 
were near Elizabeth's perſon, ſhe endeavoured to 


cultivate the diſpoſition which appeared towards 


ſettling the right of ſucceſſion in her favor, by a 
letter to the Privy Counſellors of England. — 
preſſed in it a grateful ſenſe of Elizabeth's friendſhip, 
which ſhe aſcribes chiefly to their good offices with 
their Sovereign in her behalf. She declared her 
reſolution to live in perpetual amity with England, 
without urging or purſuing her claim upon the 
Crown, any farther than ſhould be agreeable to the 
Queen. But, at the ſame time, as ber right of ſuc- 
ceſſion was undoubted, ſhe hoped it would be exa- 
mined with candor, and judged of with impartiality. 
The nobles who attended her, wrote to the Engliſh 
Privy Council in the ſame ſtrain **. Mary artfully 
gave theſe letters the air of being nothing more 
than a declaration of her own, and of her ſubjects 
gratitude towards Elizabeth. But as ſhe could not 
be ignorant of the jealouſy and fear with which 


'* Melv, 147. Keith, * Append. 136. 
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„ ſtep ſo uncommon as this, of one Prince's 
1566. entering into public correſpondence with the Privy 


encourage the ſpirit which had already been raiſed 
among the Engliſh. In this light it ſeems to have 
appeared to Elizabeth kerſelf . But the diſpo- 
ſition of her people rendering it neceſſary to treat 
Mary's perſon with great decency , and her title 
with much regard, ſhe mentioned 1t to. her only 
in the ſofteſt language. 
| Elizabeth Nothing, however, could be a more lake mor- 
fooths and tification to a Princeſs of Elizabeth's character, than 


gains her 


covered on this occaſion. She bent all her policy 
to defeat or elude the motion. After allowing the 
firſt heat of their zeal to evaporate, ſhe called into 
her preſence a certain number of each houſe... She 
ſoothed and careſſed them; ſhe - threatened, and 
promiſed ; ſhe remitted ſubſidies which were due; 
and refuſed thoſe which were offered; and in the 
end prevailed to have this . motion put 
off for that ſeſſion. Happily for her, the conduc 
of the Scottiſh Queen, and the misfortunes which 


P ˙ . ou ES 225-0 EN = et og 
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4 


in any future Parliament | 
Mean time, in order to ' preſerve the reputation 
of impartiality , and that ſhe might not drive 


Camd, 399. Melv. 1 Haynes, 446. 


FOOK Elizabeth obſerved the proceedings of Parliament, 


Counſellors of another, could not be otherwiſe 
conſtrued than as taken with an intention to 


| Parliament, the temper which both houſes of Parliament dif. 


befel her, prevented the "m—_— of ſuch a motion 


Keith, 359. 5 D'Ewes , Tos, 10% = 130. | 


0, 


Mary into any deſperate meaſure , ſhe committed 


to the Tower one Thornton, who had publiſhed 


Something derogatory to the right of the Scottiſh 
line“; and Ggnified her diſpleaſure againſt a Mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, who ſeemed, by 
ſome words in a ſpeech, to glance at Mary. 

Amidſt all her other cares, Mary was ever ſo- 
licitous to promote the intereſt of that religion 
which ſhe profeſſed. The re- eſtabliſnment of the 
Romiſh doctrine ſeems to have been her favorite 
paſſion; and though the deſign was concealed with 
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In extra- 
ordinary ſtep 
of Ma:y's in 
favor of 


Popery. 


care, and conducted with caution, ſhe purſued it 


with a perſevering zeal. At this time, ſhe ventured 
to lay aſide ſomewhat of her uſual reſerve; and 


the aid which ſhe expected from the Popiſh Princes, 
who had engaged in the league of Bayonne, en- 
couraged ber to take a ſtep, which, if we con- 
ſider the temper of the nation , appears to be ex- 
tremely bold. Having formerly held a ſecret cor. 


reſpondence with the court of Rome, ſhe now 


reſolved to allow a Nuncio from the Pope publicly 
to enter her dominions. Cardinal Laurea, at that 
time Biſhop of Mondovi, was the perſon on whom 


Pius V. conferred this office, and along with him 
he ſent the Queen a preſent of twenty thouſand 


crowns **, It is not the character of the Papal court 
to open its treaſury. upon diſtant or imaginary 
hopes. The buſineſs of the Nuncjo in Scotland 
could be no other, than to attempt a reconciliation 


„ Camd. 401. 
e Kane, 449. | 
” Vita Card. Laur. ap. "2M vol. iii. p. 325, 
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of "EY kingdom to the Romiſh ſee. Thus Mary 
herſelf underſtood i it; and in her anſwer to a Pa 
which ſhe received from the Pope, after expreſ. 


ſing her grateful ſenſe of his paternal care and liberal. 


ity , ſhe promiſes that ſhe would bend her whole 


ſtrength towards the re-eſtabliſhment and propaga- 


tion of the Catholic faith; that ſhe would receive 
the Nuncio with every poſſible demonſtration of 
reſpect, and concur , with the utmoſt vigor, in 
all his deſigns towards promoting the honor of God, 
and reſtoring peace to the kingdom ; that ſhe would 
celcbrate the baptiſm of the Prince according to the 


| ceremonies which the Romiſh ritual preſcribes, 


hoping that her ſubjects would be taught, by this 


example, again to reverence the ſacraments of the 
church, which they had fo long treated with con- 
tempt; and that ſhe would be careful to inſtil early 
into her ſon the principles of a ſincere love and 
attachment to the Catholic faith. But though 


the Nuncio was already arrived at Paris, and 


had ſent over one of his attendants with part of 
the money, the Queen did not think the junc- 


ture proper for his reception. Elizabeth was pre- 


paring to ſend a magnificent embaſſy into Scot- 
land, againſt the time of the Prince's baptiſm, 
and as it would have been improper to offend 
her, ſhe wiſely contrived, under various pretences, 
to detain Laurea at Paris. The convulſions 
into which the OY was thrown ſoon after; 


* Conzi Vita Mariz ap. Jebb, vol. ii. p TH 
= Append. 135. M 
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made it impoſſible for him to purſue his 3 Journey 
any farther. 
At the very time that Mary was ſecretly car- 


rying on theſe negociations for ſubverting the Re- 


formed Church, ſhe did not ſcruple publicly to 
employ her authoeks towards obtaining for its 


Miniſters a more certain and comfortable ſubſiſt- 


ence . During this year, ſhe iſſued ſeveral pro- 
clamations and acts of council for that purpoſe, 
and readily approved of every ſcheme which was 
propoſed for the more effectual payment of their 


ſtipends. This part of her conduct does little ho- 


nor to Mary's integrity: and though juſtified by 
the example of Princes, who often reckon falſe- 
hood and deceit among the neceſſary arts of govern- 
ment, and even authorized by the pernicious 


caſuiſtry of the Roman Church, which transfers 
breach of faith to heretics from the liſt of crimes to 


that'of duties, ſuch diſſimulation, however, muſt 
be numbered among thoſe blemiſhes which never 
ſtain a truly great and generous character. 

As neither the French nor Piedmonteſe Am- 
baſſadors were yet arrived, the baptiſm of the 
Prince was put off from time to time. Mean 
while Mary fixed her reſidence at Craigmillar **. 
Such a retirement, perhaps, ſuited the prefent 
temper of her mind, and induced her to prefer 
it before her own palace of Holy-rood-houſe. Her 
averſion for the King grew every day more con- 
firmed, and was become altogether incurable. 


8 Keith , 561, $09; Wen; goes: Keith, 355 
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1566. 
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Her averſion 
for the King 
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BOOK A deep melancholy ſucceeded to that gaiety of 


IV. 
1566. 


Decemb. 17. 


ſpirit which was natural to her. The raſhneſs 


and levity of her own choice, and the King's in. 


gratitude and obſtinacy, filled her with ſhame and 
with deſpair. A variety of paſſions preyed at 
once on a mind, all whoſe ſenſations were exqui- 
ſite, and all its emotions ſtrong, and often extorted 


. her, the laſt wiſh of the unfortunate, that 


life itſelf might come to an end“. 
But as the Earl of Bedford , and the om FR 


Brienne, the Engliſh and French Anibaſſaders, whom 


ſhe had long expected, arrived about this time, 


Mary was obliged to ſuppreſs what paſſed in her 


boſom, and to ſet out for Stirling, in order to ce- 
lebrate the haptiſm of her ſon. Bedford was attend- 


ed by a numerous and ſplendid train, and brought 


preſents from Elizabeth, ſuitable to her own dig- 
nity, and the reſpect with which ſhe affected, at 
that time, to treat the Queen of Scots. Great 
preparations had been made by Mary, and the 
magnificence diſplayed by her on this occaſion, 
exceeded whatever had been formerly known in 
Scotland. The ceremony itſelf was performed 
according to the rites of the Romiſh Church. But 
neither Bedford, nor any of the Scottiſh nobles 
who profeſſed che Proteſtant religion, entered with- 
in the gates of the chapel . The ſpirit of that 
age, firm and uncomplying, would not, upon 
any inducement, condeſcend to witneſs an action 
which it deemed idolatrous. 


Keith, Pref. vii. 
” Keith, 3 60, 
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Henry's behaviour, at this juncture perfectly 
giſcovers the exceſs of his caprice, as well as of 


his folly. He choſe to reſide at Stirling, but con- 


fined himſelf to his own apartment; and as the 


acen diſtruſted every nobleman who ventured to 


converſe with him, he was left in abſolute ſoli— 
tude, Nothing could be more ſingular, or was 
leſs expected, than his chuſing to appear in a 
manner that both publiſhed the contempt under 
which he had fallen, and, by expoſing the Queen's 
domeſtic unhappineſs to the obſervation of ſo 
many foreigners, looked like a ſtep taken on pur- 
poſe to mortify and to offend her. Mary felt this 
inſult ſenſibly ; and notwithſtanding all her efforts 
to aſſume the euch which ſuited the occaſion, 
and which was Heceſſary for the polite reception 
of her gueſts, ſhe was ſometimes obliged to retire, 
in order to be at liberty to indulge her ſorrow, 
and give vent to her tears. The King till per- 
ſiſted in his deſign of retiring into foreign parts, 


and daily threatened to put it in execution “. 


Keith, Pref, vii. | . 

Camden affirms, 401, that Bedford was commanded 
by Elizabeth not to give Darnly the title of King. As this was 
an indignity , not to be borne, either by Mary or her husband, 
it hath been aſſerted to be the cauſe of the King's abſence from 
the ceremony of his ſon's baptiſm. Keith, 360. Good. 319. 


ut, 1. No ſuch thing is to be found among Bedford's inſtruc- 


tions, the original of which ſtill remains. Keith, 356. 2. Bed- 
tord's advice to the Queen by Melvil is utterly inconſiſtent 
with Camden's aſſertion. Melv. 153. Melvil's account is 
confirmed by Elizabeth's inſtructions to Sir Henry Norris, 
where ſhe affirms that ſhe commanded Bedford ty employ 
bis belt offices towards reconciling Mary to her husband , 


BOOK 


IV. 


I566, 
The King's 
eapricious 
behaviour . 
at the hap. 
tiſm of the 
Prince. 


B O O K 
IV. 
1576. 

Elizabeth 


endeavours 


to accom- 
modate her 
differences 

with Mary- 


bun nüt res 


The ceremony of witneſſing the Prince's bap. 


tiſm was not the ſole buſineſs of Bedford's embaſſy. 
His inſtructions contained on overture, which ought 
to have gone far towards extinguiſhing thoſe jealou- 
ſies which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two 
Queens. The treaty of Edinburgh, which has been ſo 
often mentioned, was the principal occaſion of theſe. 
The ſpirit, however, which had riſen to ſuch a height 
in the late Parliament, the power of the party which 


favored the Scottiſh Queen's title, the number and 


activity of her agents in different parts of the 


which ſhe had attempted to no purpoſe. Digges's Compl. 
Ambaſ. p. 13. A paper publiſhed Append. N'. V. proves 
the ſame thing. . 3. Le Croc, the French Reſident men. 


tions the King's abſence, but without giving that reaſon for 


it, which has been founded on Camden's words, though, 
if that had been the real one, it is hardly poſſible to conceive 
that he ſhould have neglected to mention it. Le Croc's firſt 
letter is dated December 2, ſome time prior to the arrival of 
the Earl of Bedford in Scotland; and when his inſtruRions , 
either public or ſecret, could hardly be known. Le Croc 


plainly ſuppoſes that the diſcord between the King and 
Queen was the cauſe of his abſence from the baptiſm , and 


his account of this matter is that which I have followed, 


Keith, Pref. vii. 4. He informs his court, that on account 


of the difference betwixt the King and the Queen, he had 
refuſed to hold any further correſpondence with the/ former, 
though he appears, in many inſtances, to have been his great 
confident. Ibid. 5. As the King was not preſent at the 
baptiſm, -he ſeems to have been excluded from any ſhare 
in the ordinary adminiſtration of buſineſs. Two acts of Privy 
Council, one on the 2oth, and the other on the 21ſt of 


December, are found in Keith, $62. _ run in 
the Queen's name alone. The King ſeems not to have 


been preſent. This could not be owing to Elizabeth's in- 
ſtructions to Bedford. | | 
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kingdom, alarmed Elizabeth, and induced' her to 


forego any advantage, which the ambiguous and 


artful expreſſions in that treaty might afford her. 
Nothing was now demanded of Mary , but to re- 
nounce any title to the crown of England during 


- Elizabeth's life, and the lives of her poſterity ; 


who, on the other hand, engaged to take no ſtep 
which might prove injurious to Nlary's claim upon 
the ſucceſſion “. 9 5 

Mary could, not, with decency, reject a pro- 
poſition ſo equitable; ſhe inſiſted, however, that 
Elizabeth ſhould order the right upon which ſhe 
claimed , to be legally examined, and publicly re- 


cogniſed, and particularly that the teſtament of 


Henry VIII. whereby he had excluded the deſcend- 


ants of his eldeſt ſiſter the Queen of Scotland, from 
the place due to them in the order of ſucceſſion, 
might be produced, and conſidered by the Engliſh 
nobility. Mary's Miniſters had credulouſly em- 
braced an opinion, that this teſtament, which they 
ſo juſtly conceived to be injurious to their miſtreſs, 
was a mere forgery; and on different occaſions 


had urged Elizabeth to produce it. Mary would 


have ſuffered conſiderably by gaining this point. 
The original teſtament is ſtill extant , and not the 
leaſt doubt can be entertained of its genuineneſs and 


authenticity, But it was not Elizabeth's intention 


to weaken or to ſet aſide the title of the houſe of 
Stewart. She aimed at nothing more, than to keep 
the queſtion concerning the ſucceſſion perplexed and 


” Keith : ; $6. 
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BOOK undecided, and by indultriouliy 3 this requeſt, 


VI. 


1556. 


June 2. 
Decem. 25. 
Churche 
affairs. 


for Morton and his aſſociates, 


ſhe did real ſervice to Mary's cauſe ** 


A few days after the baptiſm of the Prince, 
Morton and all the other conſpirators againſt Ri- 


210 obtained their pardon, and leave to return into 


Scotland. Mary, who had hitherto continued in- 
exorable to every intreaty in their behalf, yielded 
at laſt to the ſolicitations of Bothwell **. He could 


hope for no ſucceſs in thoſe bold deſigns on which 


his ambition reſolved to venture, without draw. 
ing aid from every quarter. By procuring a favor 
of which they had 
good reaſon to deſpair, he expected to ſecure a 
band of faithful and determined adberents. 

The King ſtill remained at Stirling, in ſolitude, 


and under contempt. His. impatience in this ſitu · 


ation, together with the alarm given him, by the 


rumor of a deſign to ſeize his perſon, and confine 


him to priſon- , was the occaſion of his leaving 
that place in an abrupt manner, and 1 to 
his father at Glaſgow. 

Two aſſemblies of the church were held te 
this year. New complaints were made, and upon 
good grounds, of the poverty and contempt un- 
der which the Proteſtant clergy were ſuffered to 
languiſh. Penurious as the allotment for their 
ſubſiſtence was, they had not received the lea 


part of what was due for the preceding year 


* Rymer , xv. p. 110. Keith, 358. 361. Note () 


Murdin, 368. | Y 
© Good. vol: i. 140. Melv. os Keith, Pref. vill, 
8 Ibid. 562. EL np 


Nothing 


ii. 
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Nothing leſs than a zeal, ready to endure and to B © OK 


ſuffer every thing for a good cauſe, could have 
perſuaded men to adhere to a church, ſo indigent 


and fo neglected, The extraordinary expenſes, 


occaſioned by the Prince's baptiſm, had exhauſted 
the Queen's treaſury , and-the ſums appropriated 
for the ſubſiſtence of the clergy were diverted into 


other channels. The Queen was therefore obliged 


to prevent the juſt remonſtrances of the aſſembly, 


by falling on ſome new method for the relief of 
the church. Some ſymptoms of liberality, ſome 


ſtretch towards munificence, might have been 


expected in an aſſignment which was made with an 


intention of ſoothing and ſilencing the clergy. But 


both the Queen and the nobles held faſt the riches 


of the church which they had ſeized. A ſum, 


which, at the higheſt computation, can hardly be 


reckoned equal to nine thouſand pounds ſterling ** 
was deemed ſufficient for the maintenance of a 
whole national church, by men who had lately 
ſeen ſingle monaljevies poſſeſſed of revenues far 
ſuperior in value. 

The eccleſiaſtics in that age bore che grievances 
which affected themſelves alone with aſtoniſhing 
patience; but wherever the reformed religion was 


threatened, they were extremely apt to be alarmed, 


and to proclaim, in the loudeſt manner, their 
apprehenſions of danger. A juſt occaſion of this 
kind was given them, a ſhort time before the meet- 


ing of the a The n and OY 


Keith, 562. | 
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BOOK Sion of the ſpiritual courts kd been aboliſhed 
iv. by the Parliament in the year one thouſand five 
1565, hundred and ſixty, and Commiſſaries were ap. 

pointed to hear and determine the cauſes which 

formerly came under their cognizance **, Among 
the few acts of that Parliament to which Mary had 
paid any regard, this was one. She had confirmed 
the. authority of the Commiſſaries, and had given 
them inſtructions for directing their proceedings”, 
which are ſtill of great authority in that court, 

From the time of their firſt appointment, theſe 

judges had continued in the uninterrupted exerciſe 

of their function, when of a ſudden. the Queen 
iſſued a proclamation, reſtoring the Archbiſhop of 

St. Andrew's to his ancient juriſdiction, and depriy. 

ing the Commiſſaries of all authority 7. 
A motive, which cannot be juſtißed, n 

the Queen not unwilling to venture upon this raſh 

action. She had been contriving, for ſome time, 
how to re- eſtabliſh the Popiſh religion; and the 
reſtoring the ancient eccleſiaſtics to their former 
juriſdiction, ſeemed to be a conſiderable ſtep towards 
that end. The motive which prompted Bothwell, 
to whole influence over the Queen this action mult 
be chiefly imputed **, was ſtill more criminal. Hi 
enterpriſing ambition had already formed that bold 
deſign, which he ſoon after put in execution; and 
the uſe which we ſhall hereafter find him making 


of that authority, which the Popiſh ecclefiaſtic | 


regained, diſcovers the reaſons of his preſent condud, 


te. Cd ac. Knox, 40. 


Id. ibid. 
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in contributing to revive their power.” The Proteſt- 
ant clergy were not unconcerned ſpectators of an 
event which threatened their religion with unavoid- 
able deſtruction ; but as they deſpaired of obtaining 
the proper remedy from the Queen herſelf, they 
addreſſed a remonſtrance to the whole body of the 


| Proteſtant nobility, full of that ardent zeal for 


religion, which the danger to which it was expoſed 
at that time, ſeemed to require. What effects this 
vehement exhortation might have produced, we 
have no opportunity of judging, the attention of 


the nation being quickly turned towards events 


of another, and more tragical nature. 

| Immediately upon the King's leaving Stirling, 
and before he could reach Glaſgow, he was ſeized 
with a dangerous diſtemper. The ſymptoms which 
attended it were violent and unuſual, and in that 
age it was commonly imputed to the effects of 
poiſon **. It is impoſſible, amidſt the contradictions 
of hiſtorians, to decide with certainty concerning 
its nature, or its cauſe *', His life was in the utmoſt 


Keith, 569.  ** Melv. 154. Knox, 401. 

Buchanan and Knox are poſitive that the King had been 
poiſoned. They mention the black and putrid puſtules which 
broke out all over his body. Buchanan adds, that Abernethy 
the King's phyſician plainly declared that poiſon was the cauſe 
of theſe ſymptoms, and that the Queen refuſed to allow her 
own phyſician to attend him. Buch. 349. Knox, 401. 2. 
Blackwood, Cauſin, &c. Jebb, vol. ii. 59. 214. aſſert, that the 
ſmallpox was the diſeaſe with which the King was ſeized. He 
is called a Pockish man in the Queen's letter. Good. vol. ii. 1 ö. 
The reaſon given by French Paris for lodging the King at the 
Nur of Field, viz. leſt the young Prince ſhould catch the 


E 2 


*. 


The King 

falls ſick at 

Glaſgow. 
1567. 
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BOOK danger; but after languiſhing for ſome weeks, the 
IV. vigor of his conſtitution ſurmounted the walgoity 
1567. of the diſeaſe. 

Negleteddy Mary's neglect of the King on this vecaſion, 

> was equal to that with which he had treated her 
during her illneſs at Jedburgh. She no longer felt 
that warmth of conjugal affetion which prompts to 
ſympathy, and delights in all thoſe tender offices 
which ſooth and alleviate ſickneſs and pain. At this 
juncture, ſhe did not even put on the appearance of 
this paſſion. Notwithſtanding the King's danger, 
ſhe amuſed herſelf with excurſions to different parts 

of the country, and ſuffered near a month to elapſe 
before ſhe viſited him at Glaſgow. By that time, the 
violence of the diſtemper was over, and the King, 
though weak and languiſhing, was out of all danger. 

The breach The breach between Mary and her huſband was 

derween not occafioned by any of thoſe flight diſguſts which 

dog interrupt the domeſtic union, without diſſolving it 
altogether. Almoſt. all the paſſions, ,which operate 
with greateſt violence on a female mind, and drive 
infection if he ſtaid in the palace, ſeems to favor this opinion, 
Anderſ. vol. ii. 193. Carte mentions it as a proof of Mary's 
tenderneſs to her husband, that though ſhe never had the 
ſmallpox herſelf, ſhe ventured to attend him, vol. iii. 446. 
This, if it had been true, would have afforded: a good pretence 
for not viſiting him ſooner ; but Mary had the fmallpox in her 


infancy. Sadler's Letters, p. 330. An additional proof of this 
is produced from a poem of Adrian Turnebus, by the publiſher 
of ancient Scottiſh poems, p. 308. 3. Biſhop Leſley affirms, 
that the King's diſeaſe was the French pox. Keith, 364. 
Note (Y). In that age, this diſeaſe was eſteemed ſo-contagious, 
that perfons infected with it were removed without the walls 


af cities. 
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it to the moſt dangerous extremes, concurred in BOOK 
raiſing and fomenting this unhappy\quarrel, Ingra- Iv. 
titude for the favors ſhe had beſtowed, contempt 4867. 
of her perſon , violations of the marriage-vow'; | 
encroachments on her power, conſpiracies againſt 
her favorites, jealouſy, inſolence, and obſtinacy, 
were the injuries of which Mary had great reaſon 
to complain. She felt them with the utmoſt ſenſi- 
bility; and added to the anguiſh of diſappointed 
love , they produced thoſe ſymptoms of deſpair 
which we have already deſcribed. Her reſentment 
againſt the King ſeems not to have abated from the 
time of his leaving Stirling. In a letter written 
with her own hand to her Ambaſſador in France, 
on the day before ſhe ſet out for Glaſgow, no 
tokens of ſudden reconcilement appear. On the yan. «6. 
contrary, ſhe mentions, with ſome bitterneſs, the 
Kiog's ingratitude , the jealouſy with which he 
obſerved her actions, and the inclination he diſ- 
covered to diſturb her government, and at the 
ſame time talks of all his n with the 


utmoſt ſcorn *. 


Aſter this diſcovery of Mary's ſentiments, at vines the 
the time of her departure from Edinbdrgh tes 
Glaſgow, a viſit to the King, which had been — 
neglected when his ſituation rendered it moſt 
neceſſary, appears ſingular, and it could hardly 
be expected that any thing but marks of jealouſy 
and diſtruſt ſhould appear in ſuch an interview. 

This, however, was far * being the caſe; ſhe 
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not only viſited Henry, but, by all her words and | 


actions, endeavoured. to expreſs an uncommon 


affection for him: And though this made impreſſion 
on the credulous ſpirit of her huſband, no leſs 


flexible, on ſome occaſions, than obſtinate on 
others; yet, to thoſe who are acquainted with the 
human heart, and who know how ſeldom and 
how ſlowly ſuch wounds in domeſtic happineſs 
are healed, this ſudden tranſition will appear with 
a very ſuſpicious air, and will be conſidered by 
them as the effect of artifice. | 


But it is not on ſuſpicion alone, that Mary is 


charged with diſſimulation in this part of her con. 
duct. Two of her famous letters to Bothwell were 
written during her ſtay at Glaſgow, and fully lay 
open this ſcene of iniquity. He had ſo far ſucceeded 
in his ambitious and criminal defign, as to gain an 
abſolute aſcendant over the Queen; and in a ſitua- 
tion ſuch as Mary's, merit not ſo conſpicuous, 
ſervices of far inferior importance, and addreſs much 
leſs inſinuating than Bothwell's, may be ſuppoſed to 
ſeal imperceptibly on a female heart, and entirely 
to overcome it. Unhappily, among: thoſe in the 
higher ranks of life, ſcruples with regard to con- 
jugal fidelity are, often, neither many, nor ſtrong: 
Nor did the manners of that court in which Mary 
had been educated , contribute to increaſe or to 
fortify them. The amorous turn of Francis I. and 
Henry II. the wildneſs of the military character 
in that age, and the liberty of appearing in all com. 
panies, which began to be allowed to women, who 


had not yet acquired that delicacy of ſentiment, and 
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thoſe poliſhed manners, which alone can render 


this liberty innocent, bad introduced , among the 


French, a licentiouſneſs of morals that roſe to.an 


aſtoniſhing height. Such examples, which were 


familiar to Mary from her infancy, could hardly 


fail of diminiſhing that horror- of vice which is 
natural to a virtuous mind. The King's bebaviour 
would render the firſt approach of forbidden ſenti- 
ments leſs ſhocking; reſentment, and diſappointed 
love, would be apt to repreſent whatever ſoothed 
her revenge, as juſtifiable on that account; and ſo 
many concurring cauſes might, almoſt mpeg 
bly, kindle a new paſſion in her heart. 5 
But whatever opinion we may form with * 
to the riſe and progreſs of this paſſion, the letters 
themſelves breathe all the ardor and tenderneſs of 


love. The affection which Mary there expreſſes for 


Bothwell, fully accounts for every ſubſequent part 
of her conduct; which, without admitting this 
circumſtance, appears altogether myſterious, incon- 
ſiſtent, and inexplicable. That reconcilement with 
her huſband, of which , if we allow it to be 
genuine, it is impoſſible to give any plauſible 
account, is diſcovered, by the Queen's own con- 
ſeſſion, to have been mere artifice and deceit, As 
her averſion for her huſband, and the ſuſpicious 
attention with which ſhe obſerved his conduct, 

became univerſally known, her ears were officiouſly 
tilled, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, with groundleſs or 
aggravated accounts of his actions. By ſome ſhe 
was told , that the King intended to ſeize the 
perſon of the Prince his ſon, and in his name to 
 B 4 
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uſurp the government; by others ſhe was aſſured, 
that he reſolved inſtantly to leave the kingdom; 
that a veſſel was hired for this purpoſe, and lay in 
the river Clyde ready to receive him“. The laſt 
was what Mary chiefly dreaded. Henrys retiring 


into a foreign country muſt have been highly 
and would have 


diſhonorable to the Queen, 
entirely diſconcerted Bothwell's meaſures. 


While 


he reſided at Glaſgow, at a diſtance from her, and 


in that part of the kingdom where the intereſt of 
his family was greateſt, he might, with more ſaci. 


lity, accompliſh his deſigns. In order, therefore, to 
prevent his executing any ſuch wild ſcheme, it 
| was neceſſary to bring him to ſome place where 


he.,would be more immediately under her own 
eye. For this purpoſe, ſhe firſt employed all her 
art to regain his confidence, and then propoſed to 


remove him to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 


under pretence, that there he would have eafier 
acceſs to the advice of phyſicians, and that ſhe 
herſelf could attend him without being abſent from 
her ſon **. The King was weak enough to ſuffer 
himſelf to be perſuaded ; and being ſtill feeble, 
and incapable of bearing fatigue, was carried in a 


litter to Edinburgh, | p 


The place prepared for his reception was a 
houſe belonging to the Provoſt of a collegiate 
church, called Kirk of Field. It ſtood almoſt 


upon the ſame ſpot where the houſe belonging to 


the Principal of the univerſity now ds Such 


n Keith, Pref. viii. Good. vol. ii. b. 


N 
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a ſituation, on a riſing ground, and at that time 
in an open field, had all the advantages of health- 
ful air to recommend it; but, on the other hand, 


the ſolitude of the place rendered it extremely 


proper for the commiſſion of that crime, with a 
view to which, it ſeems manifeſtly to have been 
choſen. Ds 


Mary continued to attend the King with the 
moſt aſſiduous care. She ſeldom was abſent from him 


through the day; ſhe ſlept two nights in the cham- 


He is mur- 
dered theres, 


ber under his apartment, She heaped on him ſo 


many marks of tenderneſs and confidence, as, in 
a great meaſure, quieted thoſe ſuſpicions which 
had ſo long diſturbed him. But while he was fondly 
indulging in dreams of the return of his former 
happineſs, he ſtood on the very brink of deſtruc. 
tion. On Sunday the ninth of February, about 
eleven at night, the Queen left the Kirk of Field, 
in order to be preſent at a maſk in the palace, 
At two next morning, the houſe in which the 
King lay was blown up with gunpowder. The 


noiſe and ſhock , which this ſudden exploſion oc- 


caſioned, alarmed the whole city. The inhabitants 
ran to the place whence it came. The dead body 
of the King, with that of a ſervant who ſlept in 
the ſame room, were found lying in an adjacent 
garden, without the city-wall , untouched by fire, 
and with no bruiſe or mark of violence. 

Such was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart 
Lord Darnly, in the twenty-firſt year of his age. 
The indulgence of fortune, and his ow external 


accomphſhments, without any other merit, had 


His charac- 


ter. 


Bothwell 
and the 
Queen ſuſ- 
pected of 


the murder. 


of his 
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raifed him to an height of dignity of which he 
was altogether unworthy. By his folly and in. 


_ gratitude, he loſt the heart of a woman who 


doated on him to diſtraction. His inſolence and 


inconſtancy alienated from him ſuch of the nobles 


as had contributed moſt zealouſſy towards, his 
elevation. His levity and caprice expoſed him 


to the ſcorn of the people, who once revered 


him as the deſcendant of their ancient Kings and 
heroes. 
would have been unlamented, and his memory 
have been forgotten; but the cruel circumſtances 
murder, and the . ſhameful remiſlneſs 
in neglecting to avenge it, have made his name 
to be remembered with regret, and have rendered 
him the object of Pity, mY which he had other- 
wiſe no title. 

Every one's imagination was at work. to guek 
who had contrived and executed this execrable 
deed. The ſuſpicion fell, with almoſt a general 
conſent, on Bothwell **; and ſome reflections were 
thrown out, as if the Queen herſelf were no 
ſtranger to the crime. Of Bothwell's guilt there 
remains the fulleſt evidence that the nature of the 
action will admit. The Queen's known ſentiments 
with regard to her huſband, gave a great ap- 


pearance of probability to the imputation with 


which ſhe was loaded me 


11 Melv. 155. Anderſ. vol. ii. es | 
* See Diſſertation concerning the murder of Henry Darnly, 
and the * of Mary's letters to Bothwell. Appendix. 


Had he died a natural death, his end 
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Two days after the murder, a proclamation was 


iſſued by the Queen, offering a conſiderable reward 


to any perſon who ſhould diſcover thoſe who 
had been guilty of ſuch a horrid and deteſtable 
crime“; and though Bothwell was now one of the 


greateſt ſubjects in the kingdom, ſormidable on 


account of his own power, and protected by the 
Queen's favor, it was impoſſible to ſuppreſs the 
ſentiments and. indignation of the people. Papers 
were affixed to the moſt public places of the city, 
accuſing him of the murder, and naming his accom- 
plices; pictures appeared to the ſame purpoſe, and 


voices were heard in the middle of the night, charg- 
ing him with that barbarous action. But the authors 


of theſe rumors did not confine their accuſations 
to Bothwell alone; they inſinuated that the Queen 
herſelf was acceſſary to the crime. This bold ac- 
cuſation , which ſo directly attacked Mary's re- 
putation, drew the attention of her council; and 
by engaging them in an inquiry aſter the authors 
of theſe libels, diverted. them from ſearching for 
the murderers of the King. It could ſcarce be 
expected that Mary herſelf would be extremely 
ſolicitous to diſcover thoſe who had rid her of a 
buſhand , whom ſhe had ſo violently hated. It was 
Bothwell's intereſt, who had the ſupreme direc- 
tion of this, as well as of all other affairs, to 
ſtifle and ſuppreſs whatever evidence ſhould be 
oftered, and to cover, if poſſible, the whole tranſ- 
—_ under the veil of darkneſs and of filence. 


* " Anderſ. vol. i. 36. Id. vol. ii. 156, 
Id. vol. i. 38. 3 | 
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BOOK Some inquiry, however, was made, and ſome 
IV, perſons called before the council; but the exami. 
15672 nation was conducted with the moſt indecent remiſs. 
neſs, and in ſuch a manner as to let in no light 
upon that ſcene of guilt ** | 
It was not her own ſubjects alone who ſuſpea 
Mary of having been acceſlary to this unnatura 
crime; nor did an opinion, ſo diſhonorable to her 
character, owe its riſe and progreſs to the jealouſy 
and malice of her factious nobles. The report of 
the manner and circumſtances of the King's murder 
ſpread quickly over all Europe, and, even in that 
age, which was accuſtomed to deeds of violence, 
it excited univerſal horror. As her unhappy breach 
with her huſband had long been matter of public 
diſcourſe , the firſt conjectures which were formed 
with regard to his death, were extremely to her 
diſadvantage. Her friends, at a loſs what apology 
to offer for her conduct, called on her to proſecute 
the murderers with the utmoſt diligence, and ex- 
pected that the rigor of her proceedings would prove 
the beſt and fulleſt vindication of her innocence 
Lenox accuſe Lenox, at the ſame time, incited Mary to venge- 
— * ance with inceſſant importunity. This nobleman 
murder. had ſhared in his ſon's diſgrace, and being treated 
by Mary with neglect, uſually reſided at a diſtance 
from court. Rouſed, however, by an event no 
leſs ſhocking to the heart of a father, than fatal 
to all his ſchemes of ambition, he ventured to 
Feb. 21, Write to the Queen, and to offer his advice 


Ander. vol, iv. parti ii. 167, 168. Keith, Pref. it. 
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with reſpect to «ha moſt effectual method for diſ. BOOK 
covering and convicting thoſe who had ſo cruelly iv. 
deprived him of a ſon, and her of a huſband. 1567. 
He urged her to proſecute thoſe who were guilty 
with vigor, and to bring them to a ſpeedy trial; 
he declared his own ſuſpicion of Bothwell, and of 
thole who were named as his accomplices ; he 
required that, out of regard to decency, and in 
order to encourage evidence to appear againſt 
them, the perſons accuſed of ſuch an atrocious 
crime ſhould be committed to cuſtody , or at leaſt 
excluded from her court and preſence. 
Mary was then at Seaton, whither he had re- 
tired after the burial of the King, whoſe body 
was depoſited among the Monarchs of Scotland, 
in a private but decent manner *', The former 
part of the Earl's demand could not, on any pre- 
tence, be eluded; and it was reſolved to bring 
Bothwell immediately to trial. But, inſtead of 
confining him to any priſon , Mary admitted him ds 


into all her councils, and allowed a perſon, uni- tinues to 
verſally reputed the murderer of her huſband, to 


* him. 


/ 


enjoy all the ſecurity , the dignity, and the power 
of a favorite. The offices which Bothwell al- 
ready poſſeſſed , gave him the command of all the 
ſouth of Scotland. The caſtle of Edinburgh, 
however , was a place of ſo much confequence 
that he withed earneſtly to have it in his own 
power. The Queen, in order to prevail on the 
__ of Mar to forrender it, conſented to put march 19. 


Keith, 396. V Anderf. vol. i. 23. 
” 1d. ibid. 40, &. * | 
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the 70 555 of the young Prince i in 55 hands, and 
immediately beſtowed the government of that 
important fortreſs upon Bothwell “. So many ſteps 
in her conduct, inconſiſtent with all the rules of 
prudence and of decency , muſt be imputed to an 
exceſs either of folly. or of love. Mary's known 
character fully vindicates her from the former; of 
the latter, many and ſtriking proofs ſooh appeared. 

No direct evidence had yet appeared againſt 
Bothwell; but as time might bring to light the 
circumſtances of a crime in which ſo many ac- 
complices were concerned, it was of great im- 
portance to hurry over the trial, while nothing 
more than general ſuſpicions, 10d uncertain ſur- 
miſes, could be produced by his accuſers. For 


this reaſon, in a meeting of Privy Council held 


on the twenty: eighth of March, the twelfth of 
April was appointed for the day of trial. Though 
the law allowed, and the mafner in, which cri. 
minal cauſes were carried on in that age required, 
a much longer interval, it appears, from ſeveral 
circumſtances, that this ſhort ſpace was con- 
ſiderably contracted, and that Lenox had only 


eleven days warning to prepare for accuſing a 
perſon, fo far ſuperior-to himſelf, both in power 


and i in favor“ No man could be leſs in a condition 


* Anderf: wo. i. Pref, 64. Keith, 379 


The act of Privy Council , appointing the day of Both | 


well's trial, bears date March the 28th, which happened on a 


Thurſday. Anderſ , vol. i. 50. The Queen's warrant to the 
meſſenger Ss, impowering them to ſummon Lenox to be preſent, 
is dated on the 29th. Anderſ. vol. it; 97. He was ſummoned 
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to contend with an antagoniſt who was thus ſup- 


ported. Though Lenox's paternal eſtate had been 
reſtored to him, when he was recalled into Scot- 
land, it ſeems to have been conſiderably impaired 


during his baniſhment. His vaſſals, while he reſided 


in England, bad been accuſtomed to ſome degree 
of independence, and he had not recovered that 


aſcendant over them, which a feudal chief uſually 


poſſeſſed. He had no Ne to expect the concur- 
rence of any of thoſe factions into which the nobles 
were divided. During the ſhort period of his ſon's 
proſperity , he had taken ſuch ſteps as gave riſe to 
an open breach with Murray and all his adherents. 
The partiſans of the houſe of Hamilton were 
his hereditary and mortal enemies. Huntly was 
linked in the cloſeſt confederacy with Bothwell 

and thus, to the diſgrace of the nation, Lenox 
ſtood alone in a cauſe, where both honor and 


by public proclamation at the Croſs of Edinburgh on the ſame 


day. Ibid, 100. He was ſummoned at his dwelling-houſes in 


Glaſgow and Dumbarton the 3 oth of March, the iſt and ad 
days of April. Ibid. 10 1. He was ſummoned at Perth , April 
iſt, Ibid. 102. Though Lenox reſided at that time forty 
miles from Edinburgh , the citation might have been given 
him ſooner. Such an unneceſſary delay affords ſome cauſe 


for ſuſpicion. It is true, Mary, in her letter, March 2 4th, 
invited Lenox to come to Edinburgh the enſuing week; 


this gave him warning ſome days ſooner, that ſhe intended 
to bring on the trial without delay. But the preciſe time 
could not be legally or certainly known to Lenox ſooner 
than ten or twelve days before the day on which he was 
required to appear. By the law and practice of Scotland , at 
that time, parties were ſummoned, in Hſet of creaſon , 
forty days previous to the trial, 


Lenox craves 
a delay 
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humanity called ſo my on his countrymen to 
ſecond him. 

It is remarkable.too, that Bothwell himſelf was 
preſent, and ſat as a member in that meeting of 
Privy Council, which gave directions with regard 
to the time and manner of his trial; and he ſtill 
enjoyed not only full liberty, but was received 
into the Queen's preſence wth the ſame Kani. 
ed familiarity as formerly 0 

Nothiog could be a more e cruel Ae 
to the wiſhes and reſentment of a father, than ſuch 
a premature trial; every ſtep towards which ſeemed 
to be taken by directions from the perſon who 
was himſelf accuſed of the crime, and calculated 


on purpoſe to conceal rather than to detect his guilt, 


Lenox forefaw what would be the iſſue of this 
mock inquiry, and with how little ſafety to him. 
ſelf; or ſucceſs to his cauſe, he could venture to 
appear on the day prefixed. In his former letters, 
though under expreſſions the moſt reſpectful, ſome 
ſymptoms of bis diſtruſting the Queen may be dil. 
covered. He ſpoke out now in plain language. 
He complained of the injury done him, by 
hurrying on the trial with ſuch illegal precipitation. 
He repreſented once more the indecency of allow. 
ing Bothwell, not only to enjoy perſonal liberty, 
but to retain his former influence over her councils. 
He again required her, as ſhe regarded her own ho- 
nor, to give ſome evidence of her ſincerity in proſecut 
ing the murder, by confining the perſon ww yl on 


Anderſ. vol i. 50. 52. 


good 
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good excl, ſuſpected to be the author of it; and, 
till that were done, he ſignified his own reſolution not 
to be preſent, at a ana. the manner and circumſtan- 
ces of which were ſo irregular and unſatisfactory **, 
He ſeems, however, to have expected lictle 
ſucceſs from this application to Mary; and there- 


Jore, at the ſame time, beſought Elizabeth to 


interpoſe, in order to obtain ſuch a delay as he 
demanded . 
how violently he ſuſpeted the one Queen, than 
his ſubmitting to implore the aid of the other, 
who had treated his ſon with the utmoſt con- 
tempt., and himſelf and family with the greateſt 
rigor. Elizabeth, who was never unwilling to 
interpoſe in the affairs - of Scotland , wrote in- 
ſtantly to Mary, adviſed her to delay the trial for 
ſome time, and urged, in ſuch ſtrong terms, the 


{ame arguments which Lenox had uſed, as might | 


have convinced her to what an unfavorable con- 
ſtruction her conduct would be liable, if ſhe per- 
ſiſted in her preſent method of proceeding ** 

Neither her intreaties, however , nor thoſe of 
Lenox, could prevail to have the trial put off. 


On the day appointed , Bothwell appeared, but 
with ſuch a formidable retinue , that it would 


have been dangerous to condemn, and impoſlible 
to puniſh him. Beſides a numerous body of his. 
friends and vaſſals aſſembled, according to cuſ- 


tom, from different parts of the kingdom, he 


was attended by a band of hired ſoldiers, who 


; „ Anderf, vol. i. 52. Good. vol. ii. 352. 
© Anderſ. Pref. 60. See Appendix, No. VI. 
Vol. II. | F 
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warched with Aying colors along the ſtreets of 
Edinburgh ***. A court of juſtice was held with 
the accuſtomed formalities An indictment was 
preſented againſt Bothwell, and Lenox was 
called upon to make good his accuſation. In his 
name appeared Robert Cunningham, one of his 
dependants. He excuſed his Maſter's abſence, 
on account of the ſhortneſs of-the time, which 
prevented his aſſembling his friends and vaſſals, 


without whoſe aſſiſtance he could not, wich 


fafety , venture to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to 
ſuch a powerful antagoniſt. For this reaſon, he 
defired the court to ſtop proceeding , and pro- 
teſted , that any ſentence which ſhould be paſſed 
at that time, ought to be deemed illegal and void. 
Bothwell, on the other hand, inſiſted that the 
court ſhould inſtantly proceed to trial. One of Le- 
nox's own letters, in which he craved of the Queen 
to proſecute the murderers without delay, was pro. 
duced. Cunningham's objections were over. ruled; 
and the jury, conſiſting of Peers and Barons of the 
firſt rank, found Bothwell not guilty of the crime. 

No perſon appeared as an accuſer, not a ſingle 
witneſs was examined, nor any evidence produ- 
ced againſt bim. The jury, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, could do nothing elſe but acquit him. 
Their verdict, however, was far from gratifying 
the wiſhes, or ſilencing the murmurs of the 
people. Every circumſtance in the trial gave 
grounds for ſuſpicion , and excited indignation; 
and the judgment pronounced, inſtead of being a 


1 Anderſ. vol. i. 135. 
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proof of Bothwell's innocence , was eſteemed an 
argument of his guilt. Paſquiades and libels were 
affixed to different places, expreſſing the ſentiments 
of the public with the utmoſt virulence of language. 
The jury themſelves ſeem to have been aware 
of the cenſure to which their proceedings would 


be expoſed; and, at the fame time that they 


returned their verdict acquitting Bothwell, the 
Earl of Caithneſs proteſted, in their name, that 


no crime ſhould be imputed to them on that ac- 


count, becauſe no accuſer had appeared, and no 
proof was brought of the indictment. He took 
notice, likewiſe, that the ninth inſtead of the 
tenth of February was mentioned in the indict» 
ment, as the day on which the murder had been 
committed: A circumſtance which diſcovers the 
extreme inaccuracy of thoſe who prepared the 
indictment; and at a time when men were diſpo- 
ſed, and not without reaſon, to be ſuſpicious of 
every thing, this ſmall matter contributed to con- 
firm and to increaſe their ſuſpicions '*?, 

Even Bothwell himſelf did not rely on the judge. 
ment which he had obtained 1n his favor, as a full 
vindication of his innocence. Immedincely after his 
acquittal, he, in compliance with a cuſtom which 
was not then obfolete, publiſhed a writing, in which 
he offered to fight, in ſingle combat, any Gentleman 
of good fame, who ſhould preſume to accuſe him 
of being acceſſary to the murder of the King. 

Mary, however, continued to treat him as if 


102 


Bothw. Trial „ Anderſ. vol. ii. 97, ” ' 
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he had been cleared by the moſt unexceptionable 
and ſatisfactory evidence. The aſcendant he had 
gained over her heart, as well, as over her coun. 
cils, was more viſible than ever ; and Lenox, 
Lis could not expect that his own perſon would 
be ſafe in a country where the murderer of his ſon 
had been abſolved, without regard to juſtice; 
and loaded with honors , in contempt of decen- 
cy; fled with precipitation towards England “. 

Two days after the trial, a Parliament was 
held, at the opening of which the Queen diſtin. 
guiſhed Bothwell, by appointing him to carry 
the ſceptre before her. Moſt of the acts paſſed 
in this Aſſembly were calculated on purpoſe to 
ſtrengthen his party, and to promote his deſigns. 
He obtained the ratification of all the poſſeſſions 
and honors which the partiality of the Queen 
had conferred upon him; and the ad to that 
effect contained the ſtrongeſt declarations of his 
faithful ſervices to the Crown in all times paſt. 
The ſurrender of the caſtle of Edinburgh by 
Mar was confirmed. The law of attainder againſt 


 Huntly was repealed, and he and his adherents 


were reſtored to the eſtates and honors of their 
anceſtors. Several of thoſe who had been on the jury 
which acquitted Bothwell , obtained ratifications 
of the grants made in their favor; and as pal 
quinades daily multiplied, a law paſſed , whereby 
thoſe, into whoſe hands any paper of that kind 


5 Keith, 378, Note (d.) 
Id. ibid. 
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fell, were commanded inſtantly to deſtroy it; 
and if, through their neglect, it ſhould be al. 
lowed to ſpread , they were ſubjected to a capital 
puniſhment , in-the ſame manner as if * had 
been the original authors. 

But the abſolute dominion which Bothwell 
had acquired over Mary's mind, appeared in the 
cleareſt manner, by an act in favar of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, to which, at this time, ſhe gave 


her aſſent. Mary's gent, to the Romiſh 


faith was uniform and ſuperſtitious; ſhe had 
never laid aſide the deſign, nor loſt the hopes of 
reſtoring it. She had, of late, come under new 
engagements to that purpoſe , and, in conſe- 
quence of theſe, had ventured upon ſome ſteps 
more public and vigorous than any ſhe had for- 
merly taken. 
cumſtances were unknown to Bothwell , there 
were powerful motives which prompted him; at 
this juncture, to conciliate the good -will of the 
Proteſtants, by exerting himſelf in order to prg- 
cure for them ſome additional ſecurity in the 
exerciſe of their religion. That which they en- 
joyed at preſent ,, was very precarious , being 
founded entirely on the royal proclamation | i- 
ſued ſoon after the arrival of the Queen in Scot- 
land, which, in expreſs terms, was declared to 
be only a temporary regulation. From that 
period , neither the ſolicitations of the General 
Aſſemblies of the Church , nor the intreaties of 
bs people, could extort from Mary any conceſ- 
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ſion in favor of the Proteſtant religion, on 
which the profeſſors might reſt with greater con- 
fidence. This, however, by the more powerful 
influence of Bothwell, they now obtained. An 


act was paſſed in 3 Parliament, repealing al 


the laws, canon, civil, and municipal, adverſe to 


the Reformed religion, and exempting ſuch as 


had embraced it from the penalties to which 
they might have been ſubjected by theſe laws, 
either on account of their paſt conduct or preſent 
profeſſion; declaring, at the ſame time, that their 
perfons, eſtates, honors , and bnnefices.! were 
taken under public protection againſt every court, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, that might attempt to 
moleſt them on account of their religious ſents 
ments. Thus the Proteſtants, inſtead of holding 


their ſacred rights by no better tenure than a 


declaration of royal indulgence , which might be 
revoked at pleaſure , obtained legal and parliz 
mentary protection in the exerciſe of their re- 
Hgion. By prevailing on the Queen to aſſent to 
this law, Bothwell ſeems to have' flattered him- 
felf that te would acquire ſuch merit both with 
the clergy and with the people, as might indute 
them to favor his ambitious ſchemes, and to 
connive at what he had done, or might do, in 
order to accompliſh them. The Proteſtants, ac- 
cordingly , though this act was far from amount. 
ing to a legal eſtabliſhment of the Reſormed 
faith, ſeem to have conſidered it as an additional 
fecurity of ſuch importance, that it was pub. 
liſhed among the laws enacted in a Parliament 
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held towards the Cloſe of this year, under very 


different leaders * 
Every- ſtep ho by Bothwell bad hitherts 
been attended with all the ſucceſs which his moſt 


] am indebted to the accuracy of Sir David Dalrymple , 
for pointing out ( Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, ch. 9.) 
a conſiderable error into which I had fallen with reſpect to 
this act, by ſuppoſing it to be ſo favorable to the doctrine 
of the Reformation, that the Parliament which met Dec. 15, 
could ſubſtitute nothing ſtronger or more explicit in its 
place, and thought it ſufficient to ratify it word for word. 
This error 1 have now corrected; but after conſidering the 
act with particular attention, though 1 am ſatisfied that it 
neither eſtabliſned the Reformed religion as the religion of 
the ſtate , nor aboliſhed Popery, yet it granted ſuch new and 
legal ſecurity to the Proteſtants, as was deemed, in that age, 
an acquiſition of great value. The framers of the law ſeem 
manifeſtly to have viewed it in that light; after reciting © that 
the Queen, ſince her arrival, had attempted nothing contrary 
do the ſlate of religion, which ſhe found publicly and univer- 
ſally ſtanding, on which account the. was moſt worthy to be 
ſerved, honored, and obeyed, &c. — the act goes on, © that 
as ſhe intends to continue the ſame goodneſs and government 


in all times coming, the profeſſors of the religion aforeſaid may 


and thall have ocœꝶſion to praiſe God for her happy and gracious 
government. &c.: and to the effect that the profeſſors of the 
religion aforeſaid may afſure themſelves to be in full ſurety 
thereof, and of their lands, lives, &c. and may with the better 
will jeopard and hazard their lives, and goods in her High- 
neſs s ſervice, againſt all enemies to her, and to the common- 
well of this rake; &c. therefore our Sovereign, with the ad- 
vice of the whole eſtates in Parliament , &c. : then follow 
the ſtatutory clauſes mentioned in the text. The intention 


bl paſſing the act is apparent, and it is drawn with great art. 


This art is peculiarly manifeſt in the concluding clauſe. In 
her firſt proclamation the Queen had declared, that it ſhould 
continue in force only until ſhe ſhould take final order con- 
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BOOK ſanguine wiſhes' could expect. He had entirely 
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gained the Queen's heart ; the murder of the 
King »had excited no public commotion ; he had 


been acquitted by his peers of any ſhare in that 
crime; and their deciſion had been, in ſome ſort, 
_ ratified in Parliament. But in a kingdom where 


the regal authority was fo extremely limited, and 
the power of the nobles ſo formidable, he durſt 
not venture on the laſt action, towards which all 


cerning religion with the advice of Parliament. In this ad 


the intention of taking further order concerning religion is 
mentioned, probably with a view to pleafe the Queen; but 
it is worded with ſuch ſtudied dexterity, that the protection 
granted by this law is no longer to be regarded as temporary, 
or depending upon the Queen's taking fuch final order. Parl, 
1 K. Ja. VI. c. 31. In the ſame light of an important ac- 


quifition of fecurity to the Reformed religion, this act is re. 


. preſented by the Privy Council in a proclamation iſſued May 
bas. 23, 1567. Keith, 57x. Mary's principal adherents, in a 
"i paper fubfcribed by them Sept. 12, 1568, declare, that ſhe, 
Pl &* by the advice of the three eſtates , had ſatisfied the deſire 
Fl. of the whole nobility in an act concerning all the points of 
E religion paſſed in the Parliament held April 1567. Goodal, 
4 ii. 357. The ſame is aſſerted to be the intention and effect. 


of this act in another public paper in the year 15 70. Haynes, 
621. From conſidering all theſe particulars, one need not 
wonder that a law © anent caſſing (as its title bears), an- 
nulling, and abrogating of all laws, acts, and conſtitutions, 
canone, civile, and municipal, with other conſtitutions, con. 
trare to the religion now profeſſit within the realßme, con- 
firmed by the royal aſſent of the Queen, ſhould be publiſhed 
among the ſtatutes ſecuring the Proteſtant religion. We 
find accordingly, in a very rare edition of the acts of Parlia- 
ment, imprintit at Edinburgh by Robert Lekprevik , printar to 
the King's Majeſtie, 6 day of April 1568, the act of April 19 
inſerted among the acts of the Regent's Parliament in December. 
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his ambitious projects tended , without their ap- Boor 
probation. In order to ſecure this, he, immediately iv. 
after the diſſolution of Parliament, invited all the a 8 
nobles who were preſent to an entertainment. ö 
Having filled the houſe with his friends and de- 
pendants, and ſurrounded it with armed men, 
he opened to the company his intention of mar- 
rying the Queen, whoſe conſent, he told them, 
he had already obtained; and demanded their ap- 
probation of this match, which, he ſaid, was no 
leſs acceptable to their Sovereign, than honorable 
to himſelf . Huntly and Seaton, who. were privy 
to all Bothwell's ſchemes, and promoted them with - 
the utmoſt zeal; the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, who 
were abſolutely devoted to the Queen, and ready 
to ſooth all her paſſions, inſtantly declared their 
ſatisfaction with what he had propoſed. The reſt, 
who dreaded the exorbitant power which Bothwell 
had acquired, and obſerved the Queen's growing 
affection towards him in all her actions, were wil 
ling to make a merit of yielding to a meaſure which 
they could neither oppoſe- nor defeat. Some few 
were confounded and enraged. But, in the end, 
Bothwell, partly by promiſes and flattery, partly 
by terror and force, prevailed on all who were 
preſent to ſubſcribe a paper, which leaves a deeper 
ſtain than any occurrence in that age, on the honor 


Err 


, T?U 


ed and character of the nation. 
* This paper contained the ſtrongeſt declarations 
” of Bothwell's Innocence , and the moſt ample 


* Cood. vol. fl. 141. *** Anderf. vol. l. 94. 
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Abe de desen of his good beben to the bigs 
dom. If any future accuſation ſhould be brought 
againſt him, on account of the King's murder, the 
ſubſcribers promiſed to ſtand by him as one man, 


and to hazard their lives and fortunes in his defence, 


They recommended him to the Queen as the moſt 
proper perſon ſhe could chuſe for a huſband; and 
if ſhe ſhould condeſcend to beſtow on him that 
mark of her regard , they undertook to promote 
the marriage, and to join him with all their forces 
in oppoſing any perſon who endeavoured to obſtrud 
it“. Among the ſubfcribers of this paper, we 


find ſome who were the Queen's chief confidents, 


others who were ſtrangers to her councils, and ob. 
noxious to her diſpleaſure; ſome who faithfully ad- 
hered to her through all the viciſſitudes of her for. 
tune, and others who became the principal authors 


of her ſufferings; ſome paſſionately attached to the 


Romiſh ſuperſtition, and others zealous advocates 


for the Proteſtant faith. No common intereſt can 


be ſuppoſed to have anited. men, at ſuch. oppoſite 
principles and parties, in recommending: to their 
Sovereign a ſtep ſo injurious to her honor, and fo 
fatal to her peace. This ſtrange coalition was the 
effect of much artifice, and muſt be conſidered as | 
the boldeſt and molt maſterly ſtroke of Bothwells 
addreſs. It is obſervable, that amidſt all the alterc 
tions and mutual reproaches of the two. parties 
which aroſe in the kingdom, this unworthy tranſac- 
tion is ſeldom mentioned. Conſcious ori both ſides, 


1 Anderſ. vol. i. 177. 110 Keith, 382. 
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that in this particular. their conduct could ill bear 
examination, and would redound little to their 


ſame, they always touch upon it unwillingly, and 


with a tender hand, ſeeming deſirous that it ſhould 


remain in darkneſs, or be buried in oblivion. But 


as ſo many perſons, who, both at that time, and 
ever after, poſſeſſed the Queen s favor, 9 
this paper, the ſuſpicion becomes n that Both- 
wells ambitious hopes were neither unknown 
to Mary, nor diſapproved r 


Op all the different ſyſtems with ee e 
that of Camden ſeems to be the leaſt accurate, and the worſt 
founded. He ſuppoſes that Bothwell was bated. by Murray, 

Morton, &c. who had been his aſſociates in the murder of the 

King, and that they now wanted to ruin him. He affirms, at 
the ſame time, that the ſubſctiprions to this paper were ob- 
tained by them out of fear that Bothwell might ſink in his 
hopes, and betray the whole bloody ſecret „404. But beſides 
the abſurdicy of ſuppoſing that any man's enemies would 
contribute towards railing him to ſuch high dignity, on the 
uncertain hopes of being able afterwards to deprive him of 


it; beſides the impoſſibility of accompliſhing ſuch a mar- 


riage,'jf it had been either unknown to the Queen, or diſa. 
greeable to her; we may obſerve that this ſuppoſition is de- 
ſtroyed by the direct teſtimony. of the Queen herſelf, who 
aſcribes the conſent of the nobles to Bothwell's s artifices, wha 
purchaſed it by giving them tounderſtand that we were content 
therewith, Anderſ. vol. i. 94. 99. It would have been no 
ſmall advantage to Mary, if the could have reprefented the 
conſent of the nobles to have been their own voluntary deed. 
It is fill more ſurpriſing to find Leſly aſcribing this paper to 
Murray and his faction. Anderſ. vol. i. 26. The Biſhop 
himſelf was one of the perſons-who ſubſcribed it. Keith, 383. 
The King's commiſſioners; at the conference held at York 
' 1568, pretended that none of the nobles, except the Earl of 
Huntly would ſubſcribe this paper till a warrant Tour the 


* 


156F, 


riage articles Peg the Queen and Bothwell, 


a THE HISTORY 
Theſe ſuſpicions are confirmed by the moſt ines 


proof Melvil, at that time, enjoyed a conſy 


derable ſhare in her favor. He, as well as his bro. 
ther, kept a ſecret correſpondence 3 in England with 
thoſe who favored her pretenſions to that Crown. 
The rumor of her intended marriage with Bothwell 
having ſpread early in that kingdom, excited uni- 
verſal indignation; and Melvil received à letter 
from thence, which repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, what would be the fatal effects of ſuch an 
imprudent ſep. He put this letter into the Queen's 
hands, and enforced it with the utmoſt warmth, 


She not only diſregarded theſe remonſtrances, but 
communicated the matter to Bothwell; and Mel. 


vil, in order to ſave his life, was obliged to fly 
from court, whither he durſt not return: till the 


| Earl's 2 1 began to abate At the lame a 


Wi was produced , by which thay were allowed to 60 ſo: 
this warrant they had in their cuſtody, and exhibited. Anderl. 
vol. iv. part. 2. J. This differs from Buchanan's account, who 
ſuppoſes that all the nobles preſent ſubſcribed the paper on 
the 19th, and that next day they obtained the approbation of 
What they had done, by way of ſecurity to themſelves, 355. 


5 me Melv. 156. According to Melvil, Lord Herries like- 
wiſe remonſtrated againſt the marriage, and conjured the 
Queen, on his knees, to lay aſide all thoughts of ſuch a diſ. 
honorable alliance, 156. But it has.been obſerved, that Her- 
ries is one of the nobles who ſubſcribed the bond, April 19. 
Keith, 383. 2. That he is one of the witneſſes to the mar- 
May 14. 
Good. vol. ii. 61. 3. That he ſat in council with Bothwell, 
May 17. Keith J ay But this remonſtrance of Lord Herries 
againſt the marriage happened before thoſe made by Melvil 
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Flizabeth warned Mary of the danger and infamy to 


which ſhe would expoſe herſelf, by ſuch an indecent 
choice; but an advice from her met with ſtill leſs 


regard = 

Three days after the riſing of Parliament, Mary 
went from Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to viſit 
the Prince her ſon. Bothwell had now brought his 
ſchemes to full maturity, and every precaution being 
taken which could render it ſafe to enter on the laſt 


and deciſive ſtep , the natural impetuoſity of his 


ſpirit did not ſuffer him to deliberate any longer. 
Under pretence of an expedition againſt the freeboot- 
ers on the borders, he aſſembled his followers; and 
marching out of Edinburgh with a thouſand horſe, 
turned ſuddenly towards Linlithgow , met the 
Queen on her return near that place, diſperſed her 
ſlender train without reſiſtance , ſeized on her perſon, 
ind conducted her, together with a few of her cour- 
tiers, as a priſoner to his caſtle of Dunbar. She ex- 
preſſed neither ſurpriſe , nor terror, nor indignation, 
at ſuch an outrage committed on her perſon, and 


himſelf, 15 7. Melvil's remonſtrance muſt have happened 
ſome time before the meeting of Parliament; for after of- 


time to ſubſide , and had again joined the Queen, when ſhe 
was ſeized, April 24. 158. The. time which muſt have 
elapſed, by this account of the matter , was perhaps ſufficient 
to have gained Herries from being an oppoſer to become a 
promoter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have com- 
mitted ſome miſtake with regard to this fact, ſo far as relates 
to Lord Herries. He could not well be miſtaken with regard 


to what himſelf did. 


n Andetſ. vol. i. 106. 


BOOK 
IV. 
1567. 


Bothwell 
carries the 
Queen by 
force to 
Dunbar. 


April 2. 


fending Bothwell, he retired from court; he allowed his rage 
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S THE HISTORY, 


ſuch an inſult offered to ber authority. but ſeemed 
to yield without ſtruggle or regret . Melvil was, 
at that time, one of her e ; and the 
officer by whom he was ſeized, informed bim, that 
nothing was done without the Queen's own con. 
ſent . If we may rely on the letters publiſhed 
in Mary's name, the ſcheme had been communi. 
cated to her, and every ſtep towards it was mow 
with her participation and advice. 

Both the Queen and Bothwell thought it of 
advantage to employ this appearance of violence. 
It afforded her a decent excuſe for her conduct; 
and while ſhe could plead that it was owing to force 


Tather than choice, ſhe hoped that her reputation, 


among foreigners at leaſt, would eſcape without 


cenſure , or be expoſed to lefs reproach. Bothwell | 
could not help diſtruſting all the methods which, 
had hitherto been uſed, for vindicating him from 


any concern in the murder of the King. Something 


was ſtill wanting for his ſecurity , and for quieting 


his guilty fears. This was a pardon under the 
Great Seal. By the laws of Scotland, the moſt 
heinous crime muſt be mentioned by name in a 
pardon, and then all leſſer offences are deemed to 
be included under the general clauſe, and all other 
crimes whatſoever *'', To ſeize the perſon of the 
Prince, is high treaſon; and Bothwell hoped, that 

a pardon obtained for this would extend to every 
thing of which he had been accuſed *'*. 


oy Keith, 383. Nelv. * "1% (730. vol. ii. 37. 
7 Farl. 6 Jac. IV. c. 62. Anderl. vol. iv. part. ii. 6. 
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Bothwell, having now got the Queen's perſon 
into his hands, it would have been unbecoming 
either a politician or a man of gallantry to have 
delayed conſummating his ſchemes. The firſt ſtep 
towards this was to have his marriage with Lady 
Jane Gordon, the Earl of Huntly's ſiſter, diſſolved. 


In order to accompliſh that, in a manner conſiſtent 


with the ideas of the Queen on one hand, and 


with the ſentiments of his countrymen on the other, 
two different proceſſes became neceſſary, One 
founded on the maxims of the Canon law, the 
other accommodated to. the tenets of the Reformed 
Church. Bothwell, accordingly , commenced a ſuit, 
in his own name, in the ſpiritual court of the Arch- 


biſhop of St. Andrew's, the juriſdiction of which 


the Queen had reſtored, by a ſpecial commiſſion 


BOOK 
IV, 
1457, 
Is divorced 
from his 
own wife. 


granted for this purpoſe, and pleaded, that Lady April az: 


Jane and himſelf being couſins within the prohibited 
degrees, and having married without a papal diſ- 
penſation,. their union was null from the begin- 
ning. At the ſame time, he prevailed with 

In her own time, it was urged as an aggravation of the 
Queen's guilt, that ſhe gave her conſent to marry the huſ- 


band of another woman; and the charge has been often re. 
peated ſince. But, according to Mary's own ideas, conſo- 


well with Lady Jane Gordon was unlawful and void, and ſhe 
conſidered them as living together not in the hallowed bonds 
of matrimony , but in a ſtate of criminal intercourſe. Both- 
wells addreſſes, which ſtruck her Proteſtant ſubjects, not 
only as indecent but flagitious, could not appear in the ſame 
light to her; and this may be pleaded in extenuation of the 


— 


| nant to the principles of her religion, the marriage of Botb. 


„% THE HISTORY 


BO Ok Lady Jane to apply to the Proteſtant court of 
V. Commiſſaries for a divorce, on account of his 
1567. having been guilty of adultery. The influence 
| of Bothwell was of equal weight in both courts, 

In the courſe of four days, with the ſame indecent 
and ſuſpicious precipitancy , the one declared the 
marriage to be illegal /and null, the other pro- 
nounced a ſentence of divorce ***. | 
While this infamous tranſaQtion was carrying on, 
| the Queen reſided at Dunbar; detained as a priſoner, 
May 3. but treated with the greateſt reſpect. Soon after 
Bothwell, with a numerous train of his dependants, 
conducted her to Edinburgh; but, inſtead of lodging of 
her in the palace of Holyrood-houſe, he conyeyed at 
her to the caſtle, of which he was governor. The ( 
diſcontent of the nation rendered this precaution 
neceſſary. In a houſe unfortified, and of eaſy 
acceſs, the Queen might have been reſcued without 
difficulty out of his hands. In a place of ſtrength, 
| ſhe was ſecured from all the attempts of his enemies. 
One ſmall difficulty ſtill remained to be ſur- 
mounted. As the D was Kept in a ſort of 
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crime e imputed to her of having liſtened to them. But it vil 
not exempt her from the charge of great imprudence in this 
unfortunate ſtep. Mary was well acquainted with the ideas of 
her ſubjects , and knew what they would think of her giving eat 
for a moment to the courtſhip of a man lately married under her 
own eye, in the church of her palace. Appendix, Ne. VII 
Every conſideration ſhould have reſtrained her from forming 
this union, which to her people muſt have appeared odious and 
ſhocking. Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 199, &c. 


** Anderſ. i. 132. Append. N'. VII. 
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invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary appeared 


in the Court of Seſſion, and, in preſence of the 


Chancellor, and other judges, and ſeveral of the 


nobility, declared that ſhe was now at full liberty, 


and though Bothwell's violence in ſeizing her per- 
ſon had, at firſt, excited her indignation, yet his 
reſpectful behaviour ſince that time, had not only 
appeaſed her reſentment , but determined her to 
raiſe him to higher bono 

What theſe were, ſoon became public. The title 
of Duke of Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell; 
and on the fifteenth of May, his matrigge with the 


captivity by Bothwell, a marriage concluded in that 
condition might be imputed to force, and be held 


Is married to 
”_ Queen. 


Queen, which had ſo long been the object of his 


wiſhes, and the motive of his crimes, was ſolem- 
nized. The cetemony was perforched in public, 
according to the rites of the Proteſtant Church, by 


| Adam Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, one of the few 


Prelates who had embraced the Reformation, and 
on the ſame day was celebrated in private, accord- 
ing to the forms preſcribed by the Popiſh religion ***. 
The boldneſs with which Craig, the Minifter who 
was commanded to publiſh the bans, teſtified againſt 
the deſign; the ſmall number of, the nobles, who 
were preſent at the marriage; and the ſullen and 
dilreſpectful ſilence of the people, when the Queen 
appeared in public; were manifeſt ſymptoms of the 
violent and general diſſatisfaction of her own ſubjects. 
The refuſal of Du Croc, the French ambaſſador, to 


And. i. 87. | Id. 136. ii. 276. 
Vor. II. ; G 
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82 THE HISTORY, 
be preſent at the nuptial ceremony or entertain. 
ment, diſcovers the ſentiments of her allies, with 
regard to this part of her conduct; and although 
every other action in Mary's life could be jutfie 


by the rules of prudence, or reconciled to the prin. 
ciples of virtue, this fatal marriage would remain an 
inconteſtible proof of her raſhneſs, if not of her guilt, 


Mary's firſt care was to offer ſome apology for 


her conduct, to the courts of France and E.ngland, 


The inſtructions to her ambaſſadors ſtill remain, 
and are drawn by a maſterly hand. But under all 
the artificial and falſe coloring ſhe employs, it is 
eaſy to diſcover not only that many of the ſteps ſhe 
had taken were unjuſtifiable, but that ſhe herſelf 
was conſcious that they could not be juſtified”, 


The title of King was the only thing which was 


not beſtowed upon Bothwell. Notwithſtanding her 


attachment to him, Mary remembered the.incon- 


veniencies which had ariſen from the raſh advance- 
ment of her former huſband to that honor, She 
agreed, however, that he ſhould ſign, in token of 


conſent, all the public writs iſſued in her name 


But though the Queen withheld from him the 


title of King, he pollelſed , nevertheleſs, regal 
power in its full extent. The Queen's perſon was 
in his hands; ſhe was ſurrounded more cloſely 
than ever by his creatures; none of his ſubjeds 


could obtain audience without his permiſſion; and, 
unleſs in his own preſence, none but his confidents | 
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OF STOTEAND. Mw 
| were permitted to . with her. The Book 
Scottiſh Monarchs were accuſtomed to live among iv. 
their ſubjects as fathers or as equals, without 1857. 
diftruſt, and wich little ſtate; armed guards ſtand- 
ing at the doors of the royal apartment, dithculty _ - 
of acceſs , * diſtance and retirement, were things 
unknown, and unpopular. 

Theſe precautions were neceſſary for ſecuring Endeavours 
to Bothwell the power which he had acquired. ae or 
But, without being maſter of the perſon of the the Prince's 
young Prince, he eſteemed all that he had gained Pn 
to be precarious and uncertain. The Queen had 
committed her ſon to the care of the Earl of Mar. 

The fidelity and loyalty of that nobleman were 
too well known to expect that he would be willing 

to put the Prince into the hands of the man who 
was ſo violently ſuſpected of having murdered his 
father. Bothwell, however, labored to get the 
Prince into his power, with an anxiety which 
gave riſe to the blackeſt ſuſpicions. All his addreſs, 
| well as authority, were employed to perſuade, 
or to force Mar into a compliance with his 
demands“. And it is no ſlight proof, both of the 
lirmneſs and dexterity of that nobleman, that he 
preſerved a life of ſo much importance to the 
nation, from being in the power of a man; whom 
ſear or ambition might have prompted to violent 
attempts againſt it. 

The eyes of the neighbouring nations were fixed, General in- 


a that time, upon the great events which had tion | 
| ” which the- 


1 | | | | Queen's con. 
And. i. 136. e Melv. 160. Buch. 361. duc excited. 
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"BOOK happened in Scotland during three months. A King 
IV. murdered with the utmoſt cruelty, in the prime 


1567- of his days, and in his capital city; the perſon 
ſuſpected of that odious crime ſuffered not only ] 
to appear publicly in every place, but admitted 

g into the preſence of the Queen, diſtinguiſhed by | 
her favor, and intruſted with the chief direction of I 

her affairs; ſubjected to a trial which was carried V 

on with moſt ſhameleſs partiality, and acquitted C 

by a ſentence, which ſerved only to confirm the a 
„fſuſpicions of his guilt; divorced from his wife, tl 

on pretences frivolous, or indecent; and after all C 

this, inſtead of meeting with the ignominy due Wet 

to his actions, or the puniſhment merited by his Se 

crimes, permitted openly, and without oppoſition, St 


to marry a Queen, the wife of the Prince whom 
he had aſſaſſinated, and the guardian of thoſe laws 
which he had been guilty of violating. Such a 
quick ſucceſſion of incidents, ſo ſingular and fo 
deteſtable, in the ſpace of three months, is not to 
be found in any other hiſtory. They left, in the 
opinion of foreigners, a mark of infamy on the 
character of the nation. The Scots were held in 
abhorrence all over Europe; they durſt hardly 
appear any where in public; and after ſuffering 
ſo many atrocious deeds to paſs with impunity, 
they were univerſally reproached as men void of 
courage, or of humanity, as equally regardleſs of 
the reputation of their Queen, and the honor of 


127 


their country. 


7 Anderſ, vol. i. 128. 134. Melv. 163. See Appendix 
N'. VIII. 5 1 8 
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Theſe reproaches rouſed the nobles, 
been hitherto amuſed by Both well's artifices, or 
intimidated by his power. The manner in which 
he exerciſed the authority which he had acquired, 
his repeated attempts to become maſter of the 
Prince's perſon, together with ſome raſh threaten- 
ings againſt him, which he let fall ***, added to the, 
violence and promptitude of their reſolutions. A 
conſiderable body of them aſſembled at Stirling, 
and entered into an aſſociation for the defence of 
the Prince's perſon. Argyll, Athol, Mar, Morton, 
Glencairn, Home, Lindſay, Boyd, Murray of 


Tullibardin, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland the 


129 
= 


Secretary, were the heads of this confederacy 
Stewart Earl of Athol was remarkable for an 
uniform and bigotted attachment to popery; but 
his indignation on account of the murder of the 
King, to whom he was nearly allied, and his 
zeal for the ſafety of the Prince, overcame, on 
this occaſion, all conſiderations of religion, and 
united him with the moſt zealous Proteſtants. 
Several of the other nobles acted, without queſtion, 
from a laudable concern for the ſafety of the 
Prince, and the honor of their country. But the 
ſpirit which ſome of them diſcovered during the 
ſubſequent revolutions, leaves little room to doubt, 
that ambition or reſentment were the real motives 
of their con duct; and that, on many occaſions, 
while they were purſuing ends juſt and neceſſary, 


they were actuated by principles and Pee alto- 


_ unjuſtifiable. 
— Mel, 161. * Keith , 394. 
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The firſ accounts of this league filled the Queen 
and Bothwell with great conſternation. They were 
no ſtrangers to the ſentiments of the nation, with 
reſpect to their conduct; and though their marriage 
had not met with public oppoſition, they knew 
that it had not been carried on without the ſecret 


diſguſt and murmurings of all ranks of men. They 
foreſaw the violence with which this ab. 


would burſt out, aſter having been ſo long ſup- 


preſſed; and in order to prepare for the ſtorm, Mary 


iſſued a proclamation, requiring her ſubjects to take 


arms, and to attend her huſband by a day appointed. 
At the ſame time, ſhe publiſhed a ſort of manifeſto, 


in which ſhe labored to vindicate her government 


The Queen 
and Both- 
well retire 
to Dunbar. 


from thoſe imputations with which it had been 
loaded, and employed the ſtrongeſt terms to expreſs 
her concern for the ſafety and welfare of the Prince 
her ſon. Neither of theſe produced any conſiderable 
effect. Her proclamation was ill obeyed, and her 
manifeſto met with little credit“. 
The confederate Lords carried on their prepara- 
tions with no leſs activity, and with much more 
ſucceſs. Among a wacrlike people, men of ſo much 
power and popularity found it an eaſy matter to 
raiſe an army. They were ready to march before 
the Queen and Bothwell were in a condition to 


reſiſt them. The caſtle of Edinburgh was the place 


whither the Queen vught naturally to have retired, 
and there her perſon might have been perfediy 
ſafe. But the confederates had fallen on means to 


Keith, 387. 395, 396. 
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ſhake, or corrupt the fidelity of Sir James Balfour, 


the deputy governor, and Bothwell durſt not 
commit to him ſuch an important truſt. He con- 
duced the Queen to the caſtle of Borthwick, and 
on the appearance of Lord Home, with a body of 
his followers, before that place, he fled with pre- 
cipitation to Dunbar, and was followed by the 


Qucen diſguiſed in men's clothes. Ihe confederates 


advanced towards Edinburgh, where Huntly en- 


deavoured, in vain, to animate the inhabitants to 


defend the town againſt them. They entered with- 
out oppoſition, and were inſtantly joined by many 
of the citizens, whoſe zeal became the firmeſt ſup- 


port of their cauſe ***. 


In order to ſet their own condi in the moſt 


favorable light, and to rouſe the public indignation 


againſt Bothwell, the nobles publiſhed a declara- 
tion of the motives which had induced them to 
take arms. All Bothwell's paſt crimes were enume- 
rated, all his wicked intentions diſplayed and 
aggravated, and every true Scotſman was called 
upon to join them in avenging the one, and in 
preventing the other. 

Meanwhile , een aſſembled his forces at 
Dunbar, and as he had many dependants in that 
corner, be ſoon gathered ſuch ſtrength, that he 
ventured to advance towards the confederates. 
Their troops were not numerous; the ſuddenneſs 
and ſecrecy of their enterpriſe gave their friends 
at a diſtance no time to join them; and as it does 


* Anderſ. vol. i. 128. 


5 Keith , 398. 
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not appear that they were ſupported either with 


equal; but there was no equality in point of 


tion, followed by their moſt truſty dependants, 


the field, labored, by negociating both with the 
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money or fed with hopes by the Queen of England. 
they could not have kept long in a body. But on 
the other hand, Bothwell durſt not riſk a delay. 
His army followed him with reluctance in this 
quarrel, and ſerved him with no cordial affection; 
ſo that his only hope of ſucceſs was in ſurpriſing 
the enemy, or in ſtriking the blow before his own 
troops had leiſure to recolle& themſelves, or to 
imbibe the ſame unfavorable opinion of his actions, 
which had ſpread over the reſt of the nation, 
Theſe motives determined the Queen to, march 
forward, with an inconſiderate and fatal ſpeed. 
On the firſt intelligence of her approach, the 
confederates advanced to meet her. They found 
her forces drawn up almoſt on the ſame ground 
which the Engliſh had occupied before the battle 
of Pinkie. The numbers on both ſides were nearly 


diſcipline. The Queen's army conſiſted chiefly of 
a multitude, haſtily aſſembled, without courage or 
experience in war. The troops of the confederates 
were compoſed of Geatlemen of rank and reputa- 


who were no leſs brave than zealous ***. | 


Le Croc the French Ambaſſador, who was in 
Queen and the nobles, to put an end to the quarrel 
without the effuſion of blood. He repreſented to 
the confederates the Queen's inclinations towards 


n Keith, 401. "24 Cald. vol. ii. 48 4 49+ 
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peace, and her willingneſs to pardon the offen- 


ces which they had committed. Morton re— 
plied with warmth, that they had taken arms not 
againſt the Queen, but againſt the murderer of 
her huſband; and if he were given up to juſtice, 
or baniſhed from her preſence, ſhe ſhould find 
them ready to yield the obedience which is due 
from ſubjects to their Sovereign. Glencairn added, 


| that they did not come to aſk pardon for any 


offence, but to puniſh thoſe who had offended. 
Such haughty anſwers convinced the ambaſſador, 
that his mediation would be ineffectual, and that 


their paſſions were too high to allow them to liſten 


to any pacific propoſitions, or to think of retreat- 
ing aſter having proceeded ſo far. | 
The Queen's army was poſted to advantage, 
on a riſing ground. The confederates advanced 
to the attack reſolutely , but ſlowly, and with the 
caution which was natural on that unhappy field. 
Her troops were alarmed at their approach , and 
diſcovered no inclination to fight. Mary endea- 
voured to animate them ; ſhe wept, ſhe threat- 
ened, ſhe reproached them with cowardice , but 
all in vain, A few of Bothwell's immediate at- 
tendants were eager for the encounter ; the reſt 
ſtood wavering and irreſolute, and ſome began to 


ſteal out of the field, Bothwell attempted to in- 
| ſpirit them, by offering to decide the quarrel, 


and to vindicate his own innocence in fingle 
combat with any of his adverſaries. Kirkaldy of 
Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and Lord Lindſay 

Reith, got, 
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contended for the honor of entering the liſts againſt 
him. But this challenge proved to be a mere 


bravade. Either the conſciouſnefs of guilt deprived 


Bothwell of his wonted courage, or the Queen, 
by her authority, forbad the combat. 

Aſter the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered by her 
followers, Mary would have been inexcuſable, 
had ſhe hazarded a battle. To have retreated in 
the face of an enemy, who had already ſurrounded 


the hill on which ſhe ſtood , with part of their 


cavalry , was utterly impracticable. In this ſituation, 


| ſhe was under the cruel neceſſity of putting herſelf 


into the 3 of thoſe ſubjects who had taken 
arms agaitſt her. She demanded an interview with 
Kirkaldy , a brave and generous man, who com- 
manded an advanced body of the enemy. He, 
with the conſent and in the name of the leaders of 
the party, promiſed that, on condition ſhe would 
diſmiſs Bothwell from her preſence ; and govern 
the kingdom by the advice of her nobles, they 
would honor and obey her as their Sovereign. 

During this parley, Bothwell took his laſt fare. 
well of the Queen, and rode off the field with a 
few followers. This diſmal reverſe happened exactly 
one month aſter that marriage which had coſt him 


ſo many crimes to accompliſh, and which leaves. 


: 


ſo foul a ſtain on Mary's memory. 
As ſoon as Bothwell retired, Mary ſurrendered 


to Kirkaldy, who conducted her toward the con. 
federate army, the leaders of which received her 


Cald. vol. ii. 50. 1 Good. vol. i ii, 164. Melv. 165. 
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with much reſpect; and Morton, in their name, 
made ample profeſſions of their future loyalty and 


obedience *'*. But ſhe was treated by the common 
ſoldiers with thi utmoſt inſolence and indignity. 
As ſhe marched along, they poured upon her all 


the opprobrious names, which are beſtowed only 


on the loweſt and moſt ella criminals. Where- 
ever ſhe turned her eyes, they held up before 
her a ſtandard, on which was painted the dead 
body of the late King, ſtretched on the ground, 

and the young Prince kneeling before it, and utter- 
ing theſe words, Judge and revenge my cauſe, 
4 O Lord!“ Mary turned with horror from ſuch 
a ſhocking ſigkt. She began already to feel the 
wretched condition to which a captive Prince 1s 
reduced, She uttered the moſt bitter complaints , 


| ſhe melted into tears, and could hardly be kept 


ſrom ſinking to the ground. The confederates 


conducted her towards Edinburgh; and in ſpite 


of many delays, and after looking, with the fond- 
neſs and credulity natural to the unfortunate, for 


ſome extraordinary relief, ſhe arrived there. The 


ſtreets were covered kts multitudes, whom zeal 


BOOK 


or curioſity had drawn together, to behold ſuch _ 


an unuſual ſcene. The Queen, worn out with 


ſatigue, covered with duſt, and bedewed with tears . 
was expoſed as a ſpectacle to her own ſubjects, 
and led to the Provoſt's houſe. Notwithſtanding 
all her arguments and intreaties, the ſame ſtandard 
was carried before her, and the ſame inſults and 


"7 Good. vol. Ht. 165. 
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reproaches repeated. A woman, young, beay. 
tiful, and in diſtreſs, is naturally the object of com. 


_ paſſion. The compariſon of their preſent miſery 


with their former ſplendor, uſually ſoftens us in 
favor of illuſtrious ſufferers. But the people beheld 
the deplorable ſituation of their Sovereign with 
inſenſibility; and ſo ſtrong was their perſuaſion of 


her guilt, and ſo great the violence of their indigna- 


tion, that the ſufferings of their Queen did not, in 
any degree, mitigate their reſentment, or procure 
her that ſympathy, which is ſeldom denied to 
unfortunate Princes. ' 


"3% Melv, 166. Buch. 364. 
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Tu confederate Lords had proceeded to ſuch 
extremities againſt their Sovereign, that it now 
became almoſt impoſſible for them either to ſtop 
ſhort, or to purſue a courſe leſs violent. Many 
of the nobles had refuſed to concur with them 1n 
their enterpriſe; others openly condemned it. A 


ſmall circumſtance might abate that indignation 


with which the multitude were, at preſent , ani- 
mated againſt the Queen, and deprive them of 
that popular applauſe which was the chief founda- 


tion of their power. Theſe conſiderations inclined 


lome of them to treat ws 2 with great 
lenity. 

But, on the other had, Mary's affection for 
Bothwell continued as violent as ever; ſhe obſti- 
nately refuſed to hearken to any propoſal for dil- 
lolving their marriage, and determined not to 
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BOOK abandon a man, for whoſe love ſhe had already 
v. ſacrificed fo ch . If they ſhould allow her to 
1557, recover the ſupreme power, the firſt exertion of it 

would be to recal Bothwell ; and they had reaſon, 
both from his reſentment, from her conduct, and 
from their own, to expect the ſevereſt effects of 
her vengeance. Theſe conſiderations ſurmounted 
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abſolved, by Mary's incurable attachment to Both- 

| well, from the engagements which they had come 
* under when ſhe yielded herſelf a priſoner, they, 
without regarding the duty which they owed her 

as their Queen, and without conſulting the reſt 

of the nobles, carried her next evening, under a 

They im. ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of Lochlevin, and 


eee 
Lochlevin. ſigned a warrant to William Douglas the owner 
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ſituated in a ſmall iſland, in the middle of a lake. 
Douglas, to whom it belonged, was a near rela- 
tion of Morton's, and had married the Earl of 
Murray's mother. In this place, under ſtrict cuſtody, 


of a haughty woman, who boaſted daily of being 
the lawful wife of Jimes V. Mary ſuffered all the 
rigor and miſeries of captivity *. 

Immediately aſter the a impriſonment, 
the confederates were at the utmoſt pains to 
ſtrengthen their party; they entered into new 
bonds of aſſociation ; they aſſumed the title of 


Keith; 419. 446. 449. Melv. 167. See * N'. IX. 
* Keith, 403. Note ( b). 


every other motive; and reckoning themſelves 


of it, to detain her as a priſoner. This caſtle is 


with a few attendants , and ſubjected to the inſults 


* of the ſecret Council, and without any other 
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right, arrogated to themſelves the whole regal BOOK 
authority. One of their firſt acts of power was to 


ſearch. the city of Edinburgh for ſuch as had been 


concerned in the murder of the King. This ſhow 


of zeal gained reputation to themſelves, and threw 


an oblique reflection on the Queen for her remiſſ. 


nels. Several ſuſpected perſons were ſeized. Cap- 


tain Blackadder and three others were condemned | 
and executed. But no diſcovery of importance 
was made. If we believe ſome hiſtorians, they 
| were convicted by ſufficient evidence. If we give 
credit to others, their ſentence was unjuſt, and 
they denied, with their laſt breath , _ knowledge 


of the crime for which they ſuffered * 


An unexpected accident, however, put into the 


hands of Mary's enemies win they deemed the 
fulleſt evidence of her guilt. Bothwell having left 
in the caſtle of Edinburgh a caſket, containing 


ſeveral ſonnets and letters written with the Queen's 


own hand; he now ſent one of his confidents to 


bring to him this? precious depoſite. But as his 
melſenger returned, he was intercepted, and the 
calket ſeized by Morton *. The contents of it were 


always produced by the party, as the moſt ample 


juſtification of their own conduct, and. to theſe - 


they continually appealed as the moſt unanſwerable 
proof of their not having loaded their Sovereign 
with the imputation of ngzingty crimes. 


' Call, vol. ii. 41. Crawf Mem. 35. | 
„ Ander. vol. ii. 92. Good. vol. it. go. 
' See Diſſertation at the end of the FR 
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But the confederates, notwithſtanding theit 


extraordinary ſucceſs , were {till far from being 


perfectly at eaſe. That ſo ſmall a part of the nobles 
ſhould pretend to diſpoſe of the ' perſon of their 
Sovereign , or to aſſume the authority which be. 
longed to her, without the concurretice of the 
reſt, appeared to many of that body to be unpre- 
cedented and preſumptuous. Several of theſe were 
now aſſembled at Hamilton, in ordet to deliberate 
what courſe they ſhould ' hold in this difficult 
conjuncture. The confederates made ſome attempts 
towards a coalition with them, but without effed. 
They employed the mediation of the Aſſembly of 
the Church, to draw them to a perſonal interview. 


at Edinburgh, but with no better ſucceſs. That 


Elizabeth 
interpoſes in 


her behalf. 


party, however, though its numbers were formi. 
dable, and the power of its leaders great, ſoon 
loſt reputation by the want of unanimity and v- 
gor; all its conſultations evaporated in murmur 
and complaints, and no ſcheme was concerted 
for obſtructing the progreſs of the conſederates 
There appeared ſome proſpect of danger from 
another quarter. This great revolution in Scot- 
land had been carried on without any aid from 
Elizabeth, and even without her knowledge“. 
Though ſhe was far from being diſpleaſęd at 


ſeeing the affairs of that kingdom embroiled, or | 


a rival, whom ſhe hated, reduced to diſtreſs; ſhe 


neither wiſhed that it ſhould be in the power ol 
25 one faction entirely to ſuppreſs ns other, nor 


„ Keith , 407. 
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could ſhe view the ſteps taken by the confederates 
without great offence. Notwithſtanding the po- 
pular maxims by which ſhe governed her own 
ſubjects, her notions of royal prerogative were 


nion, encroached on the authority of their Sove- 
reign, which they had no right to control, and 
had offered violence to her perfon, which it was 
| their duty to eſteem ſacred. They had ſet a dan- 


became the common cauſe of Princes. If ever 
Elizabeth was influenced with regard to the affairs 


than by conſiderations of intereſt, it was on this 
| occaſion, Mary, in her preſent condition, de- 


graded from her throne, and covered with the 
infamy attending an accuſation of ſuch atrocious 


Sympathy with a Sovereign in diſtreſs ſeems , for 
a moment, to have touched a heart not very ſuſ- 
ceptible of tender ſentiments ; and, while theſe 
Scotland, with power to negociate both with the 
ſtructions there appears a remarkable ſolicitude 


and the terms upon which ſhe propoſed to re- 


ſubſects, appear to be ſo reaſonable and well di- 


: Keith 51 412. 415. 


of Scotland by the feelings of her heart, rather 


crimes, could be, no longer, the object of Eliza- 
beth's jealouſy, either as a woman, or as a Queen. 


were yet warm, ſhe diſpatched Throkmorton into 


(Queen and with the confederates. In his in- 


eltabliſh concord between the Queen and her 


geſted, as might have enſured the ſafety and hap» 
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very exalted. The confederates had, in her opi- 


gerous example to other ſubjects, and Mary's cauſe 


June 30. 


for Mary's liberty, and even for her reputation; 
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pineſs of both. Zealous as T hrokmorton Was to 


accompliſh this, all his endeavours and addreſs 
proved ineffectual. He found not only the con- 
federate nobles, but the nation in general, ſo far 


alienated from the Queen, and ſo much offended 
with the indecent precipitancy of her marriage 


with the reputed murderer of her former huſhahd, 
as to be incapable of liſtening to any propoſition 
in her favor. 

During the ſtate of anarchy, occaſioned by the 
impriſonment of the Queen, and the diſſolution 
of the eſtabliſhed government, which afforded 
ſuch ample ſcope for political ſpeculation , four 
different ſchemes had been propoſed for the ſet- 
tlement of the nation. One, that Mary ſhould 
be replaced upon the throne, but under various 
and ſtrict limitations. The ſecond , that ſhe 
ſhould reſign the crown to her ſon, and retiring 
out of the kingdom, ſhould reſide, during the re- 
mainder of her days , either in England or in 
France. The third, that Mary ſhould be brought 


to public trial for her crimes, and after con- 
. viction , of which no doubt was entertained, 


ſhould be kept in perpetual impriſonment. The 
fourth , that after trial and condemnation, capital 


| puniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon her. Throk- 


morton , though diſpoſed as well by his own in. 


clination , as in conformity to the ſpirit of his 


inſtructions, to view matters in the light moi 
favorable to Mary, informed his Court, that the 
milder ſchemes, recommended by Maitland alone, 
would undoubtedly be reprobated , and one of the 
more rigorous carried into execution. 


OF SCOTLAND: a 


In juſtification of this. rigor, the confederates 

maintained that Mary's affection for Bothwell 
Was ſtill unabated, and openly avowed by her; 
that ſhe rejected with diſdain every propoſal for 


diſſolving their marriage; and declared , that ſhe 
would forego every comfort, and endure any ex- 


tremity , rather than give her conſent to that mea- 


ſure. While theſe were her ſentiments, they con- 
tended, that concern for the public welfare, as 
well as attention to their own ſafety , rendered it 


neceſſary to put it out of the Queen's power to 


reſtore a daring man, exaſperated by recent inju- 
ries, to his- former ſtation, which muſt needs 


prove fatal to both. Notwithſtanding their ſoli- 


citude to conciliate the good-will of Elizabeth, 


they foreſaw clearly what would be the effect, at 


this juncture , of Trokmorton's interpoſition in 


behalf of the Queen , and that ſhe, elated with 


the proſpect of protection, would refuſe to liſten 


to the overtures which they were about to make 
to her. For this reaſon they peremptorily de- 


nied Throkmorton acceſs to their priſoner ; and 


what propoſitions he made to them in her bebalf 
they either refuſed or eluded *. | 
Meanwhile they deliberated. with the utmoſt 
anxiety, concerning the ſettlement of the nation, 
and the future diſpoſal of the Queen's perſon. 


Elizabeth , obſerving that Trokmorton made no 


progreſs in his negociations with them , and thar 
they would liſten to none of his demands in Mary's 


wo , turned towards that party of the nobles. 


a 417. * 
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who were aſſembled at Hamilton , incited them 
to take arms 1n order to reſtore their Queen to 


liberty, and promiſed to aſſiſt them in ſuch an at. 


tempt to the utmoſt of her power. Rut they 
diſcovered no greater union and vigor than for. 
merly , and, behaving like men who had given up 


all concern either for their Queen or their coun - 


try, tamely allowed an inconſiderable part of 
their body, whether we conſider it with reſpect to 
numbers or to power, to ſettle the government 
of the kingdom, and to diſpoſe of the Queen's 
perſon at pleaſure. Many conſultations were held, 
and various opinions aroſe with regard to-each of 
theſe. Some ſeemed deſirous of adhering to the 
plan on which the confederacy was at firſt formed; 
and after puniſhing the murderers of the King; 
and diſſolving the marriage with Bothwell ; aſter 
providing for the ſafety of the young Prince, and 


the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion; they pro- 


poſed to re-eſtabliſh the Queen in the poſſeſſion 
of her legal authority. The ſucceſs with which 
their arms had been accompanied , inſpired others 
with bolder and more deſperate thoughts, and no- 
thing leſs would ſatisfy them than the trial , the 
condemnation , and puniſhment of the Queen her- 
ſelf, as the principal conſpirator againſt the life of 
her huſband, and the ſafety of her ſon : the for- 
mer was Maitland's ſyſtem , and breathed too 
much of a pacific and moderate ſpirit , to be 
agreeable to the temper or wiſhes of the patty. 
The latter was recommended by the clergy, and 


1 See Appendix, N*. X. Keith, 420, 421, 422. 583. 
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warmly adopted by many, laics; but the nobles BOOK 


durſt not , or would not venture on ſuch an un- 
precedented” and audacious. deed **. 

Both parties agreed at laſt upon a ſcheme, 
neither ſo moderate as the one, nor ſo. daring as 
the other. Mary was to be perſuaded or forced to 


reſign the Crown; the young Prince was to be 


proclaimed King , and the, Earl of Murray was 
to be appointed to govern, the kingdom, during 
his minority , with the name and authority of 
Regent. With regard to the Queen's own per- 
ſon, nothing was determined. It ſeems to have 
been the intention of the confederates to keep 
her in perpetual impriſonment ; but in order to 
intimidate herſelf, and to overawe her partiſans, 


they ſtill reſerved to themſelves the power of pro- 


ceeding to more violent extremes. 

It was obvious to foreſee difficulties in the exe- 
cution of this plan. Mary was young, ambitious, 
high-ſpirited, and accuſtomed to command. To. 
induce her to acknowledge her own incapacity for 
governing, to renounce the dignity and power 
which ſhe was born to enjoy, to become depend. 
ant to her own ſubjects, to conſent to her own 
bondage, and to inveſt _ thoſe perſons whom ſhe 
conſidered as the authors of all her calamities 
with that honor and authority of which ſhe her- 
85 was ſtripped, were points hard to be gained. 


* The intention of putting the Queen to death ſeems to 
have been carried on by ſome of her ſubjects: at this time we 
often find Elizabeth boaſting that Mary owed her life to her in. 
terpoſition, Digges' 8 Amb. 14, &c. See Append. No. V. 
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| Theſe a ever „the Sünde attempted, 
and they did not want means to inſure ſucceſs, 
Mary had endured, for ſeveral weeks, all the hard. 
ſhips and terror of a priſon; no proſpect of liberty 
appeared; none of her ſubjects had either taken 
arms, or ſo much as ſolicited her relief“; no per. 
ſon, in whom ſhe could confide, was admitted into 
her preſence; even the Ambaſſadors of the French 
King, and Queen of England, were refuſed ac. 
ceſs to her. In this ſolitary ſtate, without a coun. 
ſellor or a friend, under the preſſure of diſtreſs 


and the abprehenſion of danger, it was natural for 


a woman to hearken almoſt to any overtures. The 
confederates took advantage of her condition and 
of her fears. They employed Lord Lindſay, the 


fierceſt zealot in the party, to communicate their 


ſcheme to the Queen, and to obtain her ſubſcrip- 
tion to thoſe papers which were neceſſary for ren- 
dering it effectual. He executed his commiſſion 


with harſhneſs and brutality. Certain death was 


before Mary's eyes if ſhe refuſed to comply with 
his demands. At the fame time ſhe was in- 
formed by Sir Robert Melvil, in name of Athol, 
Maitland , and Kirkaldy , the perſons among the 
confederates who were moſt attentive to her in- 
tereſt , that a reſignation extorted by fear, and 
granted during her impriſonment, was void in 
law, and might be revoked as ſoon as ſhe reco- 
vehed liberty. Throkmorton, by a note which he 
found means of conveying to her, ſuggeſted the 
ſame thing. Deference to their opinion, as 


*? Keith, 425. ** 1d. ibid. Note (b.) Melv. 169. 


and a great aſſembly of the people. 
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well as concern for her own ſafety, obliged her 
to yield to every thing which was required, and 


to ſign all the papers which Lindſay preſented to 


| her. By one of theſe, ſhe reſigned the Crown, 
renounced all ſhare in the government of the 


kingdom, and conſented to the coronation. of the 
young King. By another, ſhe appointed the 


Earl of Murray Regent, and conferred upon him 
all the powers and privileges of that high office. 


By a third, ſhe ſubſtituted ſome other noblemen 


3 " Marra place , if he ſhould refuſe the ho- 


nor which was deſigned for him. Mary, when 
ſhe ſubſcribed theſe deeds, was bathed in tears; 


and while ſhe gave away, as it were with her 


own hands, the ſceptre which ſhe had ſwayed ſo 
long , ſhe felt a pang of grief and indignation, 


one of the ſevereſt, perhaps, which can touch the 
human heart. 


The confederates endeavoured to give this 
reſignation all the weight and validity in their 
power , by proceeding without delay to crown 
the young Prince. The ceremony was performed 


at Stirling , on the twenty-ninth of July, with 


much ſolemnity , in preſence of all the nobles of 
the party, a conſiderable number of leſſer barons, 


From that 
time, all public writs were iſſued , and the go- 


vernment carried on in name of James VI. 


No revolution ſo great was ever effected with 


more eaſe, or by means ſo unequal to the end. In 
a warlike age, and in leſs time than two months, 


* Keith, 430. Crawf. Mem. 38. Keith, 437. 
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a part of the nobles, who neither poſſeſſed the 
chief power, nor the greateſt wealth in the nation, 
and who never brought three thouſand men into 
the field, ſeized , impriſoned, and dethroned their 
Queen, and without ſhedding a fingle drop of blood, 
ſet her ſon, an infant of a year old, on the throne, 

During this rapid progreſs of the confederates, 
the eyes of all the nation were turned on them 
with aſtoniſhment; and various and contradictory 
opinions were formed concerning the extraordi. 
nary ſteps which they had taken. 5 

Even under the ariſtocratical form of govern. 
ment, which prevails in Scotland, ſaid the fa- 
vorers of the Queen, and notwithſtanding. the 
exorbitant privileges of the nobles, the Prince 
poſſeſſes conſiderable power , and his perſon is 
treated with great veneration. No encroachments 
ſhould be made on the former, and no injury 
offered to the latter, but in caſes where the li- 
berty and happineſs of the nation cannot bs ſe- 
cured by any other means. Such caſes ſeldom 
exiſt, and it belongs not to any part, but to the 


whole, or at leaſt to a majority of the ſociety, to 


judge of their exiſtence. By what action could 
it be pretended that Mary had invaded the rights 
or property of her ſubjects, or what ſcheme bad 
ſhe formed againſt the liberty and conſtitution of 
the kingdom ? Were fears, and ſuſpicions, and 
ſurmiſ-s, enough to juſtify the impriſoning and 


the depoſing a Queen, to whom the Crown de- 


ſ-ended from fo long a race of Monarchs? The 
principal author of whatever was reckoned cul- 


OE FEOTLAND.. wy 


pable in her conduct, was now driven from her 
preſence. The murderers of the King might have 
been brought. to condign puniſhment, the ſafety 


of the Prince have been ſecured, and the Proteſtant - 
religion have been eſtabhſhed, without wreſting 


the ſceptre out of her hands, or condemning her 
to perpetual impriſonment. Whatever right a free 
Parliament might have had to proceed to ſuch a 
rigorous concluſion, or 'whatever name its deter- 
minations might rde merited, a ſentence of this 
nature, paſſed by a ſmall part of the nobility, 
without acknowledging -or conſulting the reſt of 
the nation, muſt be deemed a rebellion againſt the 


government, and a conſpiracy againſt the Pins of 


their Sovereign. 


The partiſans of the conſederates reaſoned very 


differently. It is evident, ſaid they, that Mary 
either previouſly gave conſent to the King's mur- 
der, or did afterwards approve of that horrid 
Gion. Her attachimeat to Bothwell, the powers 
and honors with which ſhe loaded him, the man- 


ner in which ſhe ſuffered his trial to be carried on, 


and the indecent ſpeed with which ſhe married a 
man, {tained with ſo. many crimes , raiſe ſtrong ſuſ- 
picioos of the former, and put the latter beyond 
all doubt. To have ſuffered the ſupreme power to 
continue in the hands of an ambitious man, capable 


of the moſt atrocious and deſperate actions, would 
have diſgraceful to the nation, diſhonorable 


to the Queen, and dangerous to the Prince. Re- 
courſe was, therefore, had to arms. The Queen 
had been compelled to abandon a huſband, ſo un- 
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worthy of herſelf. But her afeion rl hin 


ſtill continuing unabated ; her indignation againſt 


the authors of this ſeparation being viſible, and 
often expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; they , by 
reſtoring her to her ancient authority , would haye 
armed her with power to deſtroy themſelves , have 
enabled her to recal Bothwell, and have afforded 
her an opportunity of purſuing ſchemes fatal to 
the nation with greater eagerneſs, and with more 


ſucceſs. Nothing, therefore, remained, but: by one 
bold action to deliver e and their coun- 


try from all future fears. The expedient they had 
choſen was no leſs reſpectful to the royal blood, 
than neceſſary for the public ſafety. While one 
Prince was ſet aſide as incapable of govetning, 


the Crown was placed on his head who. was the 
undoubted repreſentative of their ancient Kings. 


Whatever opinion poſterity may form on com- 


| paring the arguments of the two contending parties, 


whatever ſentiments we may entertain concern- 
ing the juſtice or neceſlity of that courſe which 
the confederates held, it cannot be denied that 
their conduct, ſo far as regarded themſelves, was 
extremely pradent. Other expedients, leſs rigorous 
towards Mary, might have been found for ſettling 
the nation; but, after the injuries which they had 
already afforded the Queen, there was none ſo 
effectual for ſecuring their own ſafety, or perpe- 
tuating their own power. 

To a great part of the nation, the conduct of 
the confederates appeared hot only wiſe, but juſt 


The King's acceſſion to the throne was eve!) 
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where proclaimed „and his authority ſubmitted to 


without oppoſition. Though ſeveral of the nobles 
| were ſtill aſſembled at Hamilton, and ſeemed to 


be entering into ſome combination againſt his go- 
vernment, an aſſociation for ſupporting it was 


formed, and ſigned by ſo many perſons of power 
and influence throughout, the Ao as entirely 


diſcouraged the attempt | 
The return of the Earl of Murray, about this 


time, added ſtrength to the party, and gave it a 
regular and finiſhed form. Soon after the murder 


of the King, this nobleman had retired into France, 
upon what pretence hiſtorians do not mention. 
During his reſidence there, he had held a cloſe 
correſpondence with the chieſs of the confederacy, 
and, at their deſire, he now returned. He ſeemed, 

at firſt , unwilling to accept the office of Regens 


| This heſitation cannot be aſcribed to the ſcruples 


either of diffidence or of duty. Murray wanted 
neither the abilities nor the ambition which enti- 


Murray al- 
ſumes the | 
government. 


tled him to aſpire to this high dignity. He. had 


received the firſt accounts of his promotion with 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction; but by appearing to continue 


for ſome days in ſuſpenſe, he gained time to view 


with attention the ground on which he was to act; 
to balance the ſtrength and reſources of the two 


contending factions, and to examine whether the 


foundation on which his future fame and ſucceſs 5 


muſt reſt, were ſound and firm. 


Before he declared his final reſolution , he 


n on Mary at Lochlevin. This viſit, to 2 


Anderſ. vol. ii. 231. 5 
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ſiſter, and a Queen, i in a priſon, from which he 
had neither any intention to relieve her, nor to 


mitigate the rigor of her confinement, may be 


mentioned among the circumſtances rd dif. 
cover the great want of delicacy and refinement 

in that age. Murray, who was naturally rough 
and uncourtly in his manner 


' expoſtulated ſo 
warmly with the Queen concerning her paſt con- 
duct, and charged her faults ſo home upon ber, 
that Mary, who had flattered herſelf with mah 
gentle and brotherly treatment from him, melted 
into tears, and abandoned herſelf entirely to de. 
ſpair '*. This interview , from which Murray could 
reap no political advantage, and wherein he dil. 
covered a ſpirit ſo ſevere and unrelenting , may be 
reckoned among the moſt bitter circumſtances in 
Mary's life, and is certainly one of the moſt un- 
juſtifiable ſteps in his conduct. 

Soon after his return from Lochlevin, Murray 
accepted the office of regent, and began to act! in 
that character without oppoſition. 

Amidſt ſo many great and unexpected events, the 
fate of Bothwell, the chief cauſe of them all, hath 
been almoſt forgotten. After his flight from the 
confederates, he lurked for ſome time among his 
vaſſals in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. But finding 
it impoſlible for him to make head , in that country, 
againſt his enemies, or even to ſecure himſelf from 
their purſuit, he fled for ſhelter to his kinſman the 
** - 075g An and when he, overawed by the 


A Keith , 96. I „ Ibid. 445, 446. 
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confederates, was obliged to abandon him, he B OO R 


retired to the Orkney Iſles. Hunted from place to 
place, deſerted by his friends, and accompanied 


by a few retainers, as deſperate as himſelf, he 
ſuffered at once the miſeries of infamy and of 


want. His indigence forced him upon a courſe which 
added to his infamy. He armed a few ſmall ſhips, 
which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and 


attacking every veſſel which fell in his way, en- 
deavoured to procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and 


his followers by piracy. Kirkaldy and Murray of 
Tullibardin were ſent out againſt him by the con- 


ſederates; and ſurpriſing him while he rode at 
anchor, ſcattered his ſmall fleet, took a part of it, 


and obliged him to fly with a fingle ſhip towards 
Norway. On that coaſt, he fell in with a veſſel 
richly laden, and immediately attacked it; the 
Norwegians ſailed with armed boats to its aſſiſt. 


ance, and after a deſperate fight, Bothwell and 


all his crew were taken. priſoners. His name and 
quality were both unknown, and he was treated 
at firſt with all the indignity and rigor which the 
odious crime of piracy merited. His real character 
was ſoon diſcovered, and though it ſaved him 


from the infamous death to which his aſſociates 


were condemned, it could neither procure him 
liberty, nor mitigate the hardſhips of his impriſon- 


ment, He languiſhed ten years in this unhappy 
condition; melancholy and deſpair deprived him 


of reaſon, and at laſt he ended his days, unpitied 
by his countrymen, and unaſliſted by Rrangers **. 
” Mely, 168. 
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Few men ever accompliſhed their ambitious: pro 


jects by worſe means, or reaped from them le 


ſatisfaction. The early part of his life was reſtleſt 
and enterpriſing, full of danger and of viciſſitudes. 
His enjoyment of the grandeur, to which he at. 


tained by ſo many crimes, was extremely ſhort; | 
| Imbittered by much anxiety, and diſquieted by 


many feats. In his latter years, he ſuffered the 
moſt intolerable calamities to which the wretched 
are ſubjet, and from which perſons who have 
moved in ſo high a ſphere are commonly exempted, 

The good effects of Murray's acceſſion to the 


Regency were quickly felt. The party forming fot | 


the Queen was weak, irreſolute, and diſunited; 
and no ſooner was the government of the king. 
dom in the hands of a man ſo remarkable both 


for his abilities and popularity, than the nobles, 


of whom it was compoſed, loſt all hopes of gain- 
ing ground, and began to treat ſeparately: with 
the Regent. So many of them were brought to 
acknowledge the King's authority , that ſcarce any 
appearance of oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed govern 
ment was left in the kingdom. Had they adhered 


to the Queen with any firmneſs, it is probable, 
from Elizabeth's diſpoſition at that time, that ſhe 


would have afforded them ſuch affiſtance as might 
have enabled them to face their enemies in the 


field. But there appeared ſo little vigor or har. 


mony in their councils, that ſhe was difcouraged 
from eſpouſing their cauſe; and the Regent, 
taking advantage of their ſituation, obliged them 
to ſubmit to his government, without granting 
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any terms, either to themſelves or to the 


Queen we” 


The Regent was no leſs ſucceſsful in his attempt 


to get into his hands the places of ſtrength in 
the kingdom. Balfour , the deputy governor, ſur- 
rendered the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and as the reward 
of his treachery, in deſerting Bothwell his patron, 


obtained terms of great advantage to himſelf. The 


Governor of Dunbar, who diſcovered greater 
fidelity, was ſoon forced to capitulate; ſome other 
ſmall forts ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 

This face of tranquillity in the nation encou- 
raged the Regent to call a meeting of Parliament. 


Nothing was wanting to confirm. the King's au- 


thority, and the proceedings of the confederates, 
except the approbation of this ſupreme court ; 
and after the ſucceſs which had attended all their 
meaſures, there could be little doubt of obtaining 


it. The numbers that reſorted, to an Aſembly 


which was called to deliberate on matters of ſo 


much importance, were great. The meeting was 


opened with the utmoſt ſolemnity, and all its 
ads paſſed with much unanimity. Many, how- 
ever, of the Lords who had diſcovered the warmeſt 


attachment to the Queen, were preſent. But 


they had made their peace with the Regent. 
Argyll, Huntly, and Herries acknowledged, 
openly in Parliament, that their behaviour to- 


wards the King had been undutiful and crimi- 


oc Their compliance, in this manner, with 


| Keith, 447. 450. 466. | 
Anderl. vol. iv. 153. See — N', XI. 
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1 THE HISTORY 


the meaſures of the Regent's party, was eithet 
the condition on which they were admitted into 
favor, or intended as a proof of the endbricy of 


their Cs 


The Parliament granted every thing the 5 
derates could demand, either for the ſafety of their 
own perſons, or the ſecurity of that form of 


vernment which they had eſtabliſhed in the king · 
dom. Mary's reſignation of the Crown was accept · 
ed, and declared to be valid. The King's author. 


ity, and Murray's election, were recogniſed and 
confirmed. The impriſoning the Queen, and all the 


other proceedings of the cenfederates, were pro- 


nounced: lawful. The letters which' Mary had 
written to Bothwell were produced, and ſhe was 
declared to be acceſſary to the murder of the King. 


At the fame time, all the acts of Parliament of the 


year one thoufand five hundred and ſixty, in favor 


of the Proteſtant religion, were publicly ratified; 
new ſtatutes to the ſame purpoſe were enacted; 


and nothing that could contribute to root out the 
remains of Popery, or to encourage _- growth 
of the Reformation, was negleced. 

It is obſervable, however, that the ſive par- 
ſimonious ſpirit prevailed in this Parliament, as 
in that of the year one thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty. The Proteſtant clergy, notwithſtanding 
many diſcouragements, and their extreme po- 
verty, had, for ſeven years, performed all reli. 
gious offices in the kingdom. The expedients 


27 Good. vol. i. 66. Anderl. vol. ii. 206. . 
| fallen 


fallen upon for their ſubſiſtence had hitherto prove d 
inelfectual, or were intended to be ſo. But not- 


withſtanding their known indigence, and the 


' warm remonſtrances of the Aſſembly of the church, 
which met this year, the Parliament did pothing 
than preſcribe ſome new - 


more for their relief, 
regulations concerning the payment of the thirds 
of benefices, which did not produce any con- 
ſiderable change in the ſituation of the clergy. 

A few days after the diſſolution of Parliament, 
four of Bothwell's dependants were convicted of 


being guilty of the King's murder, and ſuffere N 


death as traitors. Their confeſſions brought, to light 
many circumſtances relative to the manner, of com- 


mitting that barbarous crime; but they were per- 


ſons of low rank , and from not to bave, been 
admitted into the ſecrets of the conſpiracy . 5 
Notwithſtanding the univerſal ſubmiſſion, to the 
Regent's authority , there Rill abounded in the 
kingdom many ſecret murmurs and cabals. The 
partiſans of the houſe of Hamilton r ckoned 


Murray's promotion an inj1 77 to the Duke of 
F 


Chatelherault, Who, as firſt Prince. of the blood, 
had, in their opinion, an undoubted' right to be 
Regent. The length and rigor of Marys ſuf- 
ferings began to move many to commiſerate her 
cle, All who leaned to the ancient opinions in 
religion dreaded the effects of Murray's zeal. 
And be, though his abilities were great, did not 


_ the talents requiſite for ſoothing the rage 


Anderl. vol. ii. 165. 


vor 1 ; 1 
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"BOOK or removing the jealouſies of the different fie. 
IP, tions. By inſinuation, or addreſs, he might have 
1566. gained or ſoftened many who had Oppoſed him; 

but he was a ſtranger to theſe gentle arts. His 


© 


( 
virtues were ſevere; and his deportment towards | 
his equals, eſpecially after his elevation to the Re. 
gency, diſtant and baughty. This behaviour of. \ 
fended ſome of the nobles, and alarmed others. y 
The Queen's faction, which had been fo ealily L 
diſperſed, began again to gather and to unite, and a 
was ſecretly favored by ſome who had hitherto W 
I ealouſiy concurred with the confederates N 

Mary Such was the favorable diſpoſition of the don ar 
_ = towards the Queen, when ſhe recovered her liberty, or 
ew. - Jo a manner no leſs ſurpriſing to her friends, than Ot 
| ünexpected by ber enemies. Several attempts had Bi 
been made to procure her an opportunity of elcap- 

ing, which ſome unforeſeen accident, or the vigi Wſ v! 

| lance of her keepers; had hitherto diſappointed, At ace 

. laſt, Mary employed all her art to gain George WI {ev 
Douglas her keeper's brother, a youth of eighteen. be 

As her manners were naturally affable and inſinuat WI vun 

i ing, ſhe treated him with the moſt flattering diſtinc- Wl ix 

tion; ſhe even allowed him to entertain the moſt WI cen 
"ambitious hopes, by letting fall ſome expreſſions, as WM tic 

il ſhe would chuſe him for her huſband **. At bis WM pil: 

age, and in ſuch circumſtances, it was jmpoſlible to kb 

reſiſt ſach a temptation. He yielded, and drew if one 
others into the plot. On Sunday the ſecond ol « ti 
May, a while his brother fat at ſupper, and the rell _ 

t th 

the 


*5 Mely. 179. ** Keith, 469. 481. Note. 
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fac. of the family were retired to their devotions, one 
have of his accomplices found means to ſteal the keys 
nim; out of his brother's chamber, and opening the gates 
His to the Queen and one of hee maids, locked them 
ards behind her, and then threw the keys i into the lake. 
Re. Mary ran with precipitation to the boat Which 
ir ol. was prepared for her, and on reaching the ſhore, 
hers. was received with the utmoſt joy, by Douglas, 
ealily Lord Seaton, and Sir James Hamilton , who, with 

, and a few attendants, waited for her. She inſtanly 
herto WW mounted on horſeback, and rode full ſpeed towards 


nation 
berty, 
, than 
ts had 
eſcap- 
e vigi | 


or interrupted. After halting three hours, ſhe ſet 


ſhe reached it next morning. 
On the firſt news of Mary's eſcape, ey friends, 
whom, in their preſent diſpoſition; a much ſmaller 


ed. At BEV would have rouſed, ran to arms. In a 
Zeorge WM {tv days, her court was filled with a great and 
ghteen. ſplendid train of nobles, accompanied by ſuch 


fiquat-| numbers of followers, as formed. an army above 


diſtinc- WI i thouſand ſtrong. In their preſence. ſhe de- 

e moſt Wl clared that the refignation of the Crown and the 

ons, a6 tier deeds which ſhe bad: ſigned during her im- 
At bis MW prlonment, were extorted from her by fear, Sit 


Mible tO 
id drew 
cond of 
che telt 


Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration; and 


of the nobles and chief men of her party pro- 

nounced all theſe tranſactions void and illegal. 

At the ſame time, an aſſociation was formed for 

liz defence of her perſon and authority, and 
LS 7; 


E. 


Niddrie, Lord Seaton's ſeat in Weſt-Lothian. She 
arrived there that night, without being purſued 


out for Hamilton ; and travelling at the ſame ey | 


on that, as well as on other accounts, a council 


Arrives a 
Hamilton, 
and raiſes & 
numerous 
army, 


May 8. 
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adherents. 
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ſubſcribed by nine Earls, nine Biſhops, eighteen 
Lords, and many gentlemen of diſtin&ion “. 
Among them we find ſeveral who had been preſent 
in the laſt Parliament, and who had ſigned the 


Counter: aſſociation in defence of the King's govern. | 
ment; but ſuch ſudden changes were then ſo ; 
common, as to be no matter of reproach. 
At the time when the Queen made her eſcape, ; 
the Regent was at Glaſgow, holding a court of 
juſtice, An event ſo contrary to their exped- a 
tions, and ſo fatal to their ſchemes, gave a great : 


-- 


Wavering and irreſolute.; others began to cam Wl - 


ſhock to his adherents. Many of them appeared 


on private negociations with the Queen; and 
ſome openly revolted to her fide. In ſo difficult n 
a juncture, where his own fame, and the being = 


of the party depended on his choice, the Regent's WI © 
moſt faithful aſſociates were divided in opinion. WW ”* 
Some adviſed him to retire , without loſs of time, N 
to Stirling. The Queen's army was already 8 
ſtrong, and only eight miles diſtant; the ad- N 
jacent country was full of the friends and de- 58 
endants of the houſe of Hamilton, and other "_ 
Lords of the Queen's faction; Glaſgow was 2 erp 
large and unfortified town; his own train con- 15 
ſiſted of no greater number than was uſual in 
times of peace; all theſe reaſons pleaded for a) 0 
retreat. But on the other hand, arguments were =, 
urged of no inconſiderable weight. The citizens * 
of Glaſgow were well affected to the cauſe; the e 


” Keith, 475. 
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vaſſals of Glencairn, Lenox, and Semple, „ lay 
near at hand, and were both numerous and full 
of zeal; 


ſuccours might arrive from other parts 


of the kingdom 1 in a few days; in war, ſucceſs 


depends upon reputation , as 'much as upon 


numbers; reputation is gained or loſt by the 
firſt ſtep one takes; in his circumſtances , a ré- 


treat would be attended with all the ignominy of 
a flight, and would at once diſpirit his friends, 
and inſpire his enemies with boldneſs. In ſuch 
dangerous exigencies as this, the ſuperiority of 
Murray's genius appeared, and enabled him both 


His prudent | 
conduct. 


to chuſe with wiſdom and to act with vigor. : 


He declared againſt retreating ,' and fixed his 
bead. quarters at Glaſgow: And while he amuſed 
the Queen for ſome days, by pretending to hearken 


to ſome overtures, which ſhe. made for. accom- 


modating their differences, he was employed, with 
the utmoſt induſtry , in drawing together his ad- 


herents from different parts of the kingdom. He 


vas ſoon in a condition to take the field; and 
though far inferior to the enemy in number, he 


confided ſo much in the valor of his troops and the 


experience of his officers, that he broke off the 
negociation, and determined to hazard a battle 

At the ſame time, the Queen's generals had 
commanded her army to move. 
was, to conduct her to Dunbarton-caſtle, a place 


May 13. 


Their intention 


of great ſtrength, which the Regent had not been 


able to wreſt out of the hands of Lord Fleming 


"" Buchan, * 
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the governor; but if the enemy ſhould endeavour 1 Hi 
to interrupt their march, they reſolved not to ſel 
decline an engagement. In Mary's ſituation, no | 
reſolution could be more imprudent. A part no! 
only of her forces was aſſembled. Huntly, Ogil. the 
vie, and the northern clans were ſoon expected; roa 
her ſufferipgs had removed or diminiſhed the call 
prejudices of many among her ſubjects; the pre 
addreſs with which ſhe ſurmounted the dangers vill. 
that obſtructed her eſcape, dazzled and intereſted adjz 
the people; the ſudden confluence of ſo many the 
nobles added luſtre to her cauſe; ſhe might aſ. W cav: 
ſuredly depend on the friendſhip and countenance brol 
of France; ſhe had reaſon to expect the protection the 
of England; her enemies could not poſſibly look they 
for ſupport from that quarter. She had much to W main 
hope from purſuing flow and cautious meaſures; men 
they had every thing to fear. - KM theft 
But Mary, whoſe hopes were naturally fan- W conti 
guine, and her paſſions impetuous, was ſo elevated on tl 
by her ſudden tranſition from the depth of diſtreſs, BW and n 
to ſuch an unuſual appearance of proſperity, that WM they 
ſhe never doubted of ſucceſs. Her army, which wut! 
was almoſt double to the enemy in number, con- Wl ac 
ſiſted chiefly of the Hamiltons and their de- been 
pendants. Of theſe the Archbiſhop of St. An- 8 {6 b 
drew's had. the chief direction, and hoped, by à lu the 
victory, not only to cruſh Murray, the ancient and h 
enemy of his houſe, but to get the perſon of the the « 
Queen into his hands, and to oblige her either to mmbe 
marry one of the Duke's ſons, or at leaſt to com. 
mit the chief direction of her affairs to himſell. * 
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His ambition proved fatal to the Queen, 5 him. 
ſelf, and to his family“ 


Mary's imprudence, i in reſolving to fight, was 


| not greater than the ill conduct of her generals in 
the battle. Between the two armies, and on the 


road towards Dunbarton, there was an eminence 


called Langſide Hill. This the Regent had the 
a precaution to ſeize, and poſted his troops in a ſmall 
; village, and among ſome' gardens and incloſures 
| adjacent. In this advantageous ſituation he waited 
7 the approach of the enemy, whoſe ſuperiority in 
. WW cavalry could be of no benefit to them on ſuch 
e broken ground. The Hamiltons, who compoſed 
n the vanguard, ran ſo eagerly to the attack, that 
k | they put themſelves out of breath, and left the 
0 main battle far behind. The encounter of the ſpear- 


: WH men was fierce and deſperate; but as the forces of 


dhe Hamiltons were expoſed, on the one flank, to a 
1- Wl continued fire from a body of muſqueteers, attacked 


d on the other by the Regent's moſt chaice troops, 
s, aud pot ſupported by the reſt of the Queen's army, 
at they were ſoon obliged to give ground, and the 
ch dt immediately became univerſal. Few victories, 
n- in a civil war, and among a fierce people, have 
le- been purſued with leſs violence, or attended with 


les bloodſhed. Three 8 fell in the field: 
ln the flight almoſt none were killed. The Regent 
and his principal officers rode about, beſeeching 
the ſoldiers to ſpare their countrymen, The 
number of priſoners was s great, and among them 
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many perſons of diſtinction. The Regent marched 


back to Glaſgow , and returned public thanks 
to God for this great, „and, on his ſide, almoſt 


_ bloodleſs victory 


Her „ 


During the engagement, Mary ſtood on a hill, 


at no great diſtance, and beheld all that paſſed in 
the field, with fock emotions of mind as are not 


eaſily ed. When ſhe ſaw the army, which 


was her laſt hope, thrown into irretrievable con- 


fuſion, her ſpirit, which all her paſt misfor. 
tunes had not been able entirely to ſubdue, ſunk 
altogether. In the utmoſt conſternation, ſhe be. 
gan her flight, and ſo lively were her impreſfous 
of fear, that ſhe never cloſed her eyes till ſhe 
reached the. abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full 
ſixty Scottiſh miles from the place of battle“. 
Theſe revolutions in Mary's fortune bad been 
no leſs rapid than ſingular. In the ſhort ſpace of 
eleven days, ſhe had been a priſoner at the mercy 


of her moſt inveterate enemies; ſhe had ſeen a 


powerful army under her command, and a nu- 


merous train of nobles at her devotion: And now 


ſhe was obliged to fly, in the utmoſt danger of her 


life, and to lurk, with a few attendants, in a corner 
of her kingdom. Not thinking herſelf ſafe, even 


in that retreat; her fears impelled her to an action, 


the moſt unadviſed, as well as the moſt unfortunate 
in her whole life. This was her retiring into Eng 
land, a ſtep, which, on many accounts, ought to 


have appeared to her raſh and dangerous. 


Keith, 477. Ca as 
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Before Mary's denied in Scotland, mutual 


diſtruſt and jealouſies had ariſen dees her and 


Elizabeth. All their ſubſequent tranſactions had 
contributed to exaſperate and inflame theſe paſ- 


ſions. She had endeavoured, by ſecret negociations 


and intrigues, to diſturb the tranquillity of Eliza- 
beth's government, and to advance her own pre- 
tenſions to the Engliſh Crown. Elizabeth, who 
poſſeſſed great power, and acted with leſs reſerve, 
had openly ſupported Mary's rebellious ſubjects, 


and fomented all the diſſenſions and troubles in 


which her reign had been involved. The maxims 
of policy ſtill authoriſed that Queen to purſue the 
ſame courſe; as by keeping Scotland in confuſion, 
ſhe effectually ſecured the peace of her own king- 
dom. The Regent, after his victory, had marched 
to Edinburgh, and not knowing what courſe the 
Queen had taken, it was ſeveral days before he 


thought of purſuing her. She might have Neg 
concealed in that retired corner, among ſabjects 


devoted to her intereſt, until her party, which was 
diſperſed rather than broken by the late defeat, 
ſhould gather ſuch ſtrength that ſhe could again 


appear with ſafsty at their head. There was not 


any danger, which ſhe ought not to have run, 


rather than throw herſelf into the hands of an 


enemy, from whom ſhe had already ſuffered fo 
many injuries, and who was prompted, both by 
inclination and by intereſt, to renew them. 

But, on the other hand, during Mary's 
confinement, Elizabeth had declared againſt the 


* Crave. Mem. 59. 
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liberty, with a warmth which had all the appearance 


of ſincerity. She had invited her to take refuge in 
England, and had promiſed to meet her in perſon, 
and to give her ſuch a reception as was due to a 
Queen and an ally“. Whatever apprehenſion 
Elizabeth might entertain of Mary's deſigns while 
ſhe had power in her bands, ſhe was, at preſent, 
the object, not of fear, but of pity; and to take 
advantage of her Gtuation, would be both ungener. 
ous and inhuman. The horrors of a priſon were 
Freſh 1n Mary's memory, and if ſhe ſhould fall a 
ſecond time into the hands of her ſubjects, there 
was no injury to which the preſumption of ſucceſs 
might not embolden them to proceed. To attempt 
eſcaping into France, was dangerous; and, in her 
ſituation, almoſt impoſſible; nor could ſhe bear the 
thoughts of appearing as an exile and a fugitive 
in. that kingdom where ſhe had once enjoyed all 
the ſplendor of a Queen. England remained her 
only aſylum; and, in ſpite of the intreaties of Lord 


Her reception Herries, Fleming, and her other attendants, who 


at Carlisle. 


Nay 16. 


conjured her, even on their knees, not to confide 
in Elizabeth's promiſes or zenerolity, her infatua- 
tion was invincible, and ſhe reſolved to fly thither. 
Herries, by her command, wrote to Lowther the 
deputy-governor of Carliſle, to know what recep- 
tion he would give her; and, before his anſwer 
could return, her fear and impatience were ſo great, 
that ſhe got into a fiſher-boat, and with about twenty 


” Camb, 489. Anderf. vol. iv, 99. 120. Murdin, 369. 
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attendants, landed at Wirkington in Cumberland, 
and thence ſhe was conducted with many marks 
of reſpect to Carliſle *. 

As ſoon as Mary arrived i in ei ſhe wrote 
a long letter to the Queen, repreſenting, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the injuries which ſhe had ſuffered 
from her own ſubjects, and imploring that pity and 
aſſiſtance which her preſent ſituation demanded ** 
An event ſo extraordinary, and the conduct which 
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Elizabeth 

deliberates 
concerning 
the manner 
of treating | 
her. 


might be proper in conſequence of it, drew the 


attention, and employed the thoughts, of Elizabeth 
and her council. If their deliberations had been 
influenced by conſiderations of juſtice or generoſity 
alone, they would not have found them long or 


intricate. A Queen, vanquiſhed by her own ſub- 


jects, and threatened by them with the loſs of her 
liberty, or of her life, had fled from their violence, 
and thrown herſelf into the arms of her neareſt 
neighbour and ally, from: whom ſhe had received 
repeated aſſurances of friendſhip and protection. 
Theſe circumſtances entitled her to reſpe& and to 
compaſſion, and required that ſhe ſhould either be 
reſtored to her own kingdom, or at leaſt be left at 
| full liberty to ſeek aid from any other quarter. But 


with Elizabeth and her counſellors, the queſtion 


was not, what was moſt juſt or generous, but what 
was moſt beneficial to herſelf, and to the Engliſh 


nation. Three different reſolutions might have been 


taken, with regard to the Queen of Scots. To re- 
inſtate her in her throne, was one; to allow her to 


” Keith, 483.  Apderſ: val. iv, 2. 2" 1d. 29. 
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retire into France, was another; to detain her in 
England, was a third. Each of theſe drew conſe. 
quences after it, of the utmoſt importance, which 
were examined. as appears from papers ſtill ex- 
tant **, with that minute accuracy which Eliza. 
beth's Miniſters employed in all their conſultations 
upon affairs of moment. 

To reſtore Mary to the full exerciſe of the royal 
authority in Scotland, they obſerved, would render 
her more powerful than' ever. The nobles who 


were moſt firmly attached to the Engliſh intereſt 
would quickly feel the utmoſt weight of her reſent- 


ment. As the gratitude of Princes 1s ſeldom ftrong 
or laſting, regard to her own intereſt might ſoon 
efface the memory of her obligations to Elizabeth, 


and prompt her to renew the alliance of the Scottiſh 


nation with France, and revive her own. preten- 
ſions to the Engliſh Crown. Nor was it poſſible to 
fetter and circumſcribe the Scottiſh Queen, by any 
conditions that would prevent theſe dangers. Her 


12 was numerous and powerful. Her 


return, even without any ſupport from England, 


would inſpire her friends with new zeal and courage; 
a ſingle victory might give them the ſuperiority, 
which they had loſt by a ſingle defeat, and render 
Mary a more formidable rival than ever to Eliza- 
beth. 

The dangers ariſing from ſuffering Mary to return 
into France, were no leſs obvious. The French 
King could not refuſe his aſſiſtance towards reſtoring 


Anderſ. vol. iv. 34. 99. 102. 
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his ſiſter and ally to her throne. Elizabeth would, 
once more, ſee a foreign army in the iſland, over- 
awing the Scots, and ready to enter her kingdom; 
and if the commotions in France, on account of 
religion, were ſettled , the Princes of Lorrain 
might reſume their ambitious projects, and the 
united forces of France and Scotland might invade 
England, where it is weakeſt and moſt defenceleſs. 
Nothing therefore remained but to detain her 
in England; and to permit her either to live at 
liberty there, or to confine her in a priſon. The 
former was a dangerous experiment. Her court 
would become a place of reſort to all the Roman 
| Catholics, to the diſaffected, and to the lovers of 


innovation. 'Though Elizabeth affected to repre · 


ſeat Mary's pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown as 


altogether extravagant and ill · founded, ſhe was 


not ignorant that they did not appear in that 
light to the nation, and that many thought them 
preferable even to her own title. If the activity of 
her emiſſaries had gained her ſo many abettors, 
her own perſonal influence was much more to be 


Reſolves to 
detain her 
in England, 


dreaded ; her beauty, her addreſs, her ſufferings, 


by the Amine and pity which they would 
excite, could not fail of making many e 
to her party 


It was indeed to be apprehended, that the treating | 


Mary as a priſoner would excite univerſal indigna- 


tion againſt Elizabeth, and that by this unexampled 


ſeverity towards a Queen, who implored, and to 


May 20. 
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whom ſhe 'had promiſed her protection, ſhe would 
forfeit the praiſe of juſtice and humanity , which 


was hitherto due to her adminiſtration. But the 
Engliſh Monarchs were often ſo ſolicitous to ſecure. 
their kingdom againſt the Scots, as to be little 
ſcrupulous about the means which they employed 


for that purpoſe. Henry IV. had ſeized the heir of 
the Crown of Scotland , who was forced, by the 


violence of a ſtorm, to take refuge in one of the 


ports of his kingdom; and, in contempt of the 


rights of hoſpitality , without regarding his tender 
age, or the tears and intreaties of his father, 


detained him a priſoner for many years. This 


action, though deteſted by poſterity , Elizabeth 
reſolved now to imitate. Her virtue Was not more 
proof than that of Henry had been, againſt the 
temptations of intereſt; and the poſſeſſion of a 
preſent advantage was prefetred to the proſpect of 
future fame. The ſatisfaction which ſhe felt in 
mortifying a rival, whoſe beauty and 'accompliſh- 
ments ſhe envied, had, perhaps, no leſs influence 


than political conſiderations „in bringing her to 


this reſolution. But, at the ſame time, in order to 
ſcreen herſelf from the cenſure' which this conduct 
'merited, and to make her treatment of the Scottiſh 


Queen look like the effect of neceſſity, rather than 


of choice, ſhe determined to aſſume the appear- 
ance of concern ſor her intereſt, e of deep [ympa- 
thy with her ſufferings. | 


With this view, ſhe inſtanty Uiſparched: Lord 


Scroope warden of the weſt marches, and Sir 


Francis Knollys her vice - chamberlain, to the Queen 
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of Scots, with letters full of expreſſions of kindneſs 


and condolence. But, at the ſame time, they had 
private inſtructions to watch all her motions, and 


to take care that ſhe ſhould not eſcape into ber own . 


kiogdom On their arrival, Mary demanded a 
perſonal interview with the Gn that ſhe might 
lay before her the injuries which ſhe had ſuffered, 
and receive from her thoſe friendly offices which ſhe 
had been encouraged to expect. They anſwered, 
that it was with reluctance admiſſion into the pre- 


Mary de. 
mands admit» 
tance into 
Elizabeth's 
prelence. 


ſedce of their Sovereign was at preſent denied her; 


that while ſhe lay under the imputation of a crime 
ſo horrid as the murder of her huſband, their miſtreſs, 
to whom he was ſo nearly allied, could not, with- 
out bringing a ſtain upon her own reputation, admit 


her into her preſence; but as ſoon as ſhe had 


cleared herſelf from that aſperſion, they promiſed 
her a reception ſuitable to her dganty' and aid 


proportioned to her diſtreſs **. 3 


Nothing could be more artfol than this pretence; 
and it was the occaſion of leading the Queen of 
Scots into the ſnare in which Elizabeth and her 
Miniſters wifhed to entangle her. Mary expreſſed 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe at this unexpected manner of 
evading her requeſt; but as ſhe could not believe 
ſo many profeſſions of friendſhip to be void of 
ſincerity, ſhe frankly offered to ſubmit her cauſe 
to the cognizance of Elizabeth, and undertook to 


produce ſuch proofs of her own innocence, and 


of the falſhood of the accuſations brought againſt 


Anderſ. vol. iv. 36. 70. 9 2. Ibid. vol. iy. 8. 5 J. 
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her, as ſhould fully remove the ſcruples, and ſatisfy 


the delicacy of the Engliſh Queen. This was the 


very point to which Elizabeth labored to bring 


the matter. In conſequence of this appeal of the 


Scottiſh Queen, ſhe now conſidered, herſelf as the 
umpire between her and her ſubjects, and foreſaw 
that ſhe would have it entirely in her own power 


to protract the inquiry to any length, and to 
perplex and involve it in endleſs difficulties. In the 


mean time, ſhe was furniſhed with a plauſible reaſon 
for keeping her at a diſtance from court, and for 


refuſing to contribute towards replacing her on 


the throne. As Mary's conduct had been extremely 
incautious, and the preſumptions of her guilt were 


many and ſtrong, it was not impoſſible her ſub- 
Jes might make good their charge againſt her; 


and if this ſhould be the reſult of the inquiry, 
ſhe would, thenceſorth, ceaſe to be the object 
of regard or of compaſſion, and the treating her 
with coldneſs and negle& would merit little cen- 
ſure. In a matter ſo dark and myſterious, there 


pas no probability that Mary could bring proofs 


of her innocence, ſo inconteſted, as to render 
the conduct of the Engliſh Queen altogether 
culpable; and, perhaps, impatience under reſtraint, 
ſuſpicion of Elizabetb's partiality, or the diſcovery 
of her artifices, might engage Mary in ſuch 
cabals, as would juſtify the uſing her with greater 
TIgOT, TOES = TE 19 

25 Elizabeth early perceived many advantages 
which would ariſe from an inquiry into the con- 


duct of the Scottiſh Queen, carried on under her 
5 direction. 


deciſio; 


lubjects 
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direction. There was ſome danger, however, that 
Mary might. diſcover her ſecret intentions too 


ſoon, and by receding from the offer which ſhe 
had made , endeavour to diſappoint them. But 
even in that event, ſhe determined not to drop 


the inquiry, and had thought of ſeveral different 


expedients for carrying it on. The Counteſs of 
Lenox, convinced that Mary was acceſſary to 


the murder of hen ſon, and thirſting for that venge- 


ance which it was natural for a mother to de- 
mand, had implored Elizabeth's juſtice, and ſoli- 
cited her, with many tears, in her own name, 
and in her huſband's, to bring the Scottiſh Queen 
to a trial for that crime. The parents of the 
unhappy Prince had a juſt right to prefer this 


accuſation ; nor could ſhe, who was their neareſt 


kinſwoman , be condemned for liſtening to fo 
equitable a demand. Beſides , as the Scottiſh 
nobles openly accuſed Mary of the ſame crime, 
and pretended to be able to confirm their charge 
by ſufficient proof, it would be no difficult matter 


to prevail on them to petition the Queen of Eng- 


land to take cognizance of their proceedings 
againſt their Sovereign; and it was the opinion 
of the Engliſh council, that it would be reaſon- 
able to comply with the requeſt **, At the ſame 
time , the obſolete claim of the ſuperiority of 
England over Scotland began to be talked of; 
and, on that account, it was pretended that the 
keifou of the conteſt between: Mary and her 
lbjects belonged of right to Elizabeth **. But 


© Camd. 412, Haynes, 469. ** And. vol. i. part. i. 39. ** Ibid, 
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undertaken purely i in compliance with her own de- 


Marygreatly Mary had, hitherto , relied with unaccountable 
offended at 


Elizabeth's 
gonduce.. 


ſo long as that appearance could be preſerved, none 
of the other expedients were to be employed. 


Elizabeth , ſhe was far from ſuſpecting that any bad 
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though Elizabeth revolved all theſe expedients in 
her mind, and kept them in reſerve to be made uſe 
of as accafion might require, ſhe wiſhed that the 
inquiry into Mary s conduct ſhould appear to be 


mand, and in order to vindicate her 1 innocence; and 


When Mary conſented to ſubmit her cauſe to 


conſequences could follow, or that any dangerous 
pretenſions could be founded on her offer, She 
expected that E lizabeth herſelf would receive and 
examine her defences **; ſhe meant to conſider her 
as an equal, for whoſe ſatisfaction ſhe was willing 
to explain any part of her conduct that was liable 
to cenſure, not to acknowledge her as a ſuperior, 
before whom ſhe was bound to plead her cauſe. 
But Elizabeth put a very different ſenſe on Mary's 
offer. She conſidered herſelf as choſen to be judge 
in the controverſy between the Scottiſh Queen and 
her ſubjects, and began to act in that capacity. 
She propoſed to appoint commiſſioners to hear the | 
pleadings of both parties, and wrote to the Re- 
gent of Scotland to impower proper perſons to 
appear before them, in his name, and to produce 
what he could alledge in vindication of his pro- 
ceedings againſt his Sovereign. 


credulity on Elizabeth s profeſſions of regard, and 
nn that ſo many Kind Ipeeches would, at 


Anderl. vol. iv. 10. 
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| laſt, be accompanied with ſome ſuitable actions. 


But this propoſal entirely undeceived her. She 


plainly perceived the artifice of Elizabeth's con- 


duct, and ſaw what a diminution it would be to 
her own honor, to appear on a level with her re- 
bellious ſubjects, and to ſtand together with them 
at the bar of a ſuperior and a” judge. She re- 
tracted the offer which ſhe had made, and which 
had been perverted to a purpoſe ſo contrary to her 
intention. She demanded, with more earneſtneſs 
than ever, to be admitted into Elizabeth's pre- 
ſence; and wrote to her in a ſtrain very different 
from what ſhe had formerly uſed , and which 
fully diſcovers the grief and indignation + that 
preyed on her heart. In my preſent ſituation, ? 
ſays ſhe , © I neither will nor can reply to the 
* accuſations of my ſubjects. ' I am ready, of my 
« own accord , and out of friendſhip to you, to 
4 ſatisfy your ſcruples, and to vindicate my own 
conduct. My ſubjects are not my equals; nor 


« will 1, by ſubmitting my cauſe to a judicial 


* trial, acknowledge them to be ſo. I fled into 
* your arms, as into thoſe of my neareſt relation 
© and moſt perfect friend. I did you honor, as 
© I imagined, in chuſing you, preferably to any 
* other Prince, to be the reſtorer of an injured 
© Queen. Was it ever known that a Prince was 


| © blamed for hearing, in perſon, the complaints 


* of thoſe Who appealed to his juſtice, againſt 
the falſe accuſations of their enemies? You 
admitted into your preſence my baſtard bro- 


K 2 
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* ther, who had been guilty of rebellion; and 
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BOOK 
v. 
1568. 


« you deny me that honor! God forbid that ! 
* ſhould be the occaſion of bringing any ſtain 
© upon your reputation! I expected that your 
* manner of treating me would have added luſtre 


© to it. Suffer me either to implore the aid of 


c other Princes, whoſe delicacy on this head will 


5 be leſs, and their reſentment of my wrongs 
greater; or let me receive from your hands 


“ that aſſiſtance, which it becomes you, more 


June 20. 


Elizabeth's 


precautions 


againſt her. 


« than any other Prince, to grant; and by that 


« benefit bind me to yourſelf i in the indiſſoluble 


mY 55 


ties of gratitude 
This letter Gates diſconcerted Elizabeth's 


plan, but did not divert her from the proſecution 
of it. She laid the matter before the Privy Coun- 
cil, and it was there determined, notwithſtanding 
the intreaties and remonſtrances of the Scottiſh 
Queen, to go on with the inquiry into her con. 


duct, and until that were finiſhed, it was agreed 


that Elizabeth could not, conſiſtently with her 
own honor, or with the ſafety of her government, 
either give her the aſſiſtance which ſhe demanded, 
or permit her to retire out of the kingdom, Leſt 
ſhe ſhould have an opportunity of eſcaping, while 
ſhe reſided ſo near Scotland, it was thought ad- 
viſable to remove her to ſome place at a greater 


diſtance from the borders ** 


Proceedings 
of the Re- 
gent againſt 
the Queen's 
adherents. 


While the Engliſh court was occupied in theſe 


deliberations, the Regent did not neglect to im- 
prove the victory at Langſide. That event was 
of the utmoſt importance to him. It not only 


wy the Queen herſelf out of the kingdom, but 
* 14. Ibid. 102. 


** Anderſ, vol. iv. part i. 94. 
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proceed againſt them with the utmoſt rigor. Six 


perſons of ſome diſtinction, who had been taken 


priſoners in the battle, were tried and condemned 
to death, as rebels againſt the King's government. 
They were led to the place of execution, but by 
the powerful interceſſion of Knox they obtained 
a pardon. . Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was one 
of the number, who lived to give both the Regent 
and Knox reaſon to repent of this commendable 
act of lenity **. 


Soon after, the Regent marched with an army, | 


conſiſting of four thouſand horſe and one thouſand 
foot, towards the weſt borders. The nobles in 
this part. of the kingdom were all the Queen's 
adherents; but as they had not force ſufficient to 
obſtruct his progreſs, be muſt either have obliged 
them to ſubmit to the King, or would have laid 
waſte their lands with fire and ſword. But Eli- 
zabeth, whoſe intereſt it was to keep Scotland in 
confuſion, by preſerving the balance between the 
two parties, and who was endeavouring to ſooth 
the Scottiſh Queen by gentle treatment , inter- 


poſed at her deſire. After keeping the field two 


weeks, the Regent, in compliance to the Engliſh 
Ambaſſadors, diſmiſſed his forces; and an expe- 
dition , which might have proved fatal to his op- 
ponents, ended with a few acts of ſeverity **. 


| The reſolution of the Engliſh Privy Council mary carried 


* 


left her adherents diſperſed, and without a leader, ROO K 
at his mercy. He ſeemed reſolved, at firſt, to 


V. 


1568. f 


with regard to Mary's perſon, was ſoon carried to Bolton. 


** Cald, vol. ii. 99. *” Ibid. _ 
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BOOK 
1568. 
July 13. 


%% Tur HIS Tir 


into execution, and, without regarding her re. t 
monſtrances or complaints, ſhe was conducted to c 
Bolton, a caſtle of Lord Scroop's, on the bor. 2 
ders of Yorkſhire **. In this place, her corre. n 
ſpondence with her friends in Scotland became r 
more difficult, and any proſpect of making her b 
eſcape was entirely cut off. She now felt herſelf d 
to be entirely in Elizabeth's power, and though ki 
treated as yet with the reſpect due to a Queen, pl 
her real condition was that of a priſoner. Mary pr 


July 28. 


_ employ all her power and influence towards re- 


knew what it was to be deprived of liberty, and ap 
dreaded it as the worſt of all evils. While the 
remembrance of her late impriſonment was ſtill 
lively, and the terror of a new one filled her 
mind, Elizabeth thought it a proper juncture to 
renew her former propoſition , that ſhe would ſuf- 
fer the Regent and his adherents to be called into 
England, and conſent to their being heard in de. 
fence of their own conduct. She declared it to 
be far from her intention to claim any right of 
judging between Mary and her ſubjects, or of 
degrading her ſo far as to require that ſhe ſhould 
anſwer to their accuſations. On the contrary, 
Murray and his aſſociates were ſummoned to ap- 
pear, in order to juſtify their conduct in treating 
their Sovereign ſo. harſhly, and to vindicate them- 
ſelves from thoſe crimes with which ſhe had 
charged them. On her part, Elizabeth ing 
whatever ſhould be the iſſue of this inquiry, t 


placing Mary on her throne , under a few limit 
And. vol. iv. 14. See Appendix, No XII. 
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| tions, by no means unreaſonable. Mary, de- 3 OOR 


ceived by this ſeeming attention to her dignity as 
a Queens ſoothed, on one hand, by a promiſe 
more flattering than any which ſhe had hitherto 
received from Elizabeth, and urged, on the other, 
by the feelings which were natural on being con- 
ducted into a more interior, part of England, and 
kept there in more rigorous confinement , com- 
plied at length with what Elizabeth required; and 
promiſed to ſend commiſſioners to the conferences 
appointed to be held at York ©. | 

In order to perſuade Elizabeth that ſhe deſired 
nothing ſo much as to render the union between 
them as cloſe as poſſible, ſhe ſhowed a diſpoſition 


to relax ſomewhat in one point; with regard to 


which, during all her paſt and ſubſequent misfor- 
tunes, ſhe was uniformly inflexible. She expreſſed 
a great veneration for the liturgy of the Church 


of England; ſhe was often preſent at religious 


worſhip, according to the rites of the Reformed 
Church ; made choice of a Proteſtant clergyman 
to be her chaplain ; heard him preach againſt the 
errors of Popery with attention and ſeeming plea- 
ſure; and diſcovered all the ſymptoms of an ap- 
proaching converſion **, Such was Mary's known 
and bigotted attachment to the Popiſh religion, 
that it is impoſſible to believe her ſincere in this 
part of her conduct; nor can any thing mark 
more ſtrongly the wretchedneſs of her condition, 

" Ander, iv. part. i. p. 11, 12, &c. TORN Haynes, 468, 
be State Trials, Edit. Hargrave, i i. 90. 


Anderſ. vol. iv. part. i. 1 1 3. Haynes, 5 09. See Appendix, 
V. XIII. 
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BOOK and he exceſ; of her fears, than that they betrayed 


V. 
1568. 


her into diſſimulation, in a matter congerning which 


her ſentiments were, atall other times, ſcrupulouſly 


delicate. 
At this time the Regent called a Parliament, in 


order to proceed to the forfeiture of thoſe wo. 


refuſed to acknowledge the King's authority. The 


Queen's adherents were alarmed, and Argyll and 


Huntly , whom Mary had appointed her lieutenants 
the one in the ſouth, and the other in the north, 
of Scotland, began to aſſemble forces to obſtruct 
this meeting. Compaſſion for the Queen, and envy 
at thoſe who governed in the King's name, had 
added ſo much ſtrength to the party , that the 
Regent would have found it difficult to withſtand its 
efforts. But as Mary had ſubmitted her cauſe to Eliza- 
beth. ſhe could not refuſe, at her deſire, to command 
ber friends to lay down their arms, and to wait pati 


ently until matters were brought to a deciſion in 


England. By procuring this ceſſation of arms, Eliza- 


| beth affogded as ſeaſonable relief to the 12 5 


faction as ſhe had formerly given to the Queen's 


The Regent, however, would not conſent, even 


at Elizabeth's requeſt, to put off the meeting of 
Parliament“. But we may aſcribe to her influ- 


ence, as well as to the eloquence of Maitland, 
who labored to prevent the one half of his coun- 
trymen from exterminating the other , any ap- 
pearances of moderation which this Parliament 


diſcovered in its proceedings. The moſt * 


*" Anderſ, . iv. 125. * See . Ne. xl. 
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opponents of the King's government were for- 
feited; the reſt were allowed {till to hope for 


ſavor 


No ſooner did the Queen of Scots toben der 
cauſe to her rival, than Elizabeth required the Re- 
gent to ſend to Vol deputies properly inſtructed 
for vindicating his conduct, in preſence of her com- 
miſſioners. It was not ous heſitation and anxiety 


that the Regent conſented to this meaſure, His 


authority was already eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and 


confirmed by Parliament. Jo ſuffer its validity 


now to be called in queſtion, and ſubjected to a 
foreign juriſdiction, was extremely mortifying. To 


| accuſe his Sovereign before ſtrangers, the ancient 
enemies of the Scuttiſh name, was an odious talk. 


To fail in this accuſation was dangerous; to ſuc- 
ceed in it was diſgraceful. But the ſtrength of the 
adverſe faction daily increaſed. He dreaded the in- 
terpolition of the French King in its behalf. In 


his ſituation, and in a matter which Elizabeth had 


ſo much at heart, her commands were neither to 
be diſputed nor diſobeyed Fs 
The neceſſity of repairing in perſon to Sig: 

added to the ignominy of the ſtep which he was 
obliged to take. All his aſſociates declined the 
office; they were unwilling to expoſe themſelves 
to the odium and danger with which it was eaſy 
to foreſee that the diſcharge of it would be at- 


tended , unleſs he himſelf conſented to ſhare theſe 


in common with them. The Earl of Morton, 


Buch. 371. 5* Buch. 372. See Append. N'. XV. 
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Bothwell Biſhop of Orkney, Pitcairn :Commen. 


dator of Dunfermling, and Lord Lindſay, were 
Joined with him in commiſſion. Macgill of Ran- 
keilor, and Balnaves of Hallhill, two eminent 


Civilians, George Buchanan, Murray's faithful.ad. 


herent, a man whoſe genius did honor to the age, 
Maitland, and ſeveral others, were appointed to 


attend Ges as aſſiſtants. Maitland owed this dif. 


tinction to the Regent's fear, rather than to his 
affection. He had warmly remonſtrated againſt 
this meaſure. He wiſhed his country to continue 


in friendſhip with England, but not to become 


dependant on that nation. He was deſirous of 
re-eſtabliſhing the Queen in ſome degree of power, 
not inconſiſtent with that which the King poſſeſſed; 


and the Regent could not, with ſafety, leave 


behind him a man, whoſe views were ſo contrary 
to his own, and who, by his ſuperior abilities, 


had acquired an influence in the nation, equal to 


that which others derived from the n and 


power of their families ** 

Mary impowered Leſly Biſhop of RoG, Lord 
Livingſton, Lord Boyd, Lord Herries, Gavin Ha- 
milton Commendator of Kilwinning „ Sir John 
Gordon of Lochinvar , and Sir James Cockburn 
of Skirling, to appear in her name 

Elizabeth nominated Thomas Howard Duke 
of Norfolk, Thomas Ratcliff Earl of Suſſex , and 
Sir Ralph Sadler, her Commiſſioners to hear both 


parti ES. 


Ph Buch. 371. Anderſ. * iv. 35. Melv. 186. 188. 
Anderl. vol. iv. 33. 
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The fourth of October was the day fixed for 
opening the Conference. The great abilities of the 


deputies on both ſides, the dignity of the judges 


before whom they were to appear, the high rank 
of the perſons whoſe cauſe was to be heard, and 
the importance of the points in diſpute, rendered 
the whole tranſaction no leſs illuſtrious than it 
was ſingular. The ſituation in which Elizabeth 
appeared, on this occaſion, ſtrikes us with an air 
ol magnificence. Her rival, an independent Queen, 
and the heir of an ancient race of Monarchs, was 
2 priſoner in her hands, and appeared, by her 
Ambaſſadors, before her tribunal. The Regent of 
Scotland, who repreſented the majeſty, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the authority of a King, ſtood in perſon at 
her bar. And the fate of a kingdom, whoſe power 
her anceſtors had often dreaded, but could never 
ſubdue, was now at her diſpoſal. | 

The views, however, with which the ſeveral 


parties e to this Conference, and the iſſue 


to which they expected to bring it, were SY 
different. 

Mary's chief object was che recovering ber 
former authority. This induced her to conſent to 
a meaſure againſt which ſhe had long ſtruggled. 
Elizabeth's promiſes gave her ground for  enter- 
taining hopes of being reſtored to her kingdom; 
in order to which, ſhe would have willingly 
made many conceſſions to the King's party; and 
the 1ofluence of the Engliſh Queen, as well as 
her own impatience under her preſent ſituation, 


BOOK 
* 
1669. 

The Con- 


ference at 
York. 


Views of 


the different 


parties. 
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might have led her to many more. The Re. 


? Anderſ, vol. iv. part ii. 33. 


Good. vol. ii. 337. 
” Ibid. £4. . Haynes , 487. +. 


1 BOOK a 
5 . gent aimed at nothing but ſecuring Elizabeth's 8 
| . 1568. protection to his party, and ſeems not to have n 
9 had the moſt diſtant thoughts of coming to any b 
1 compoſition with Mary. Elizabeth's views were af 
ut more various, and her ſchemes more intricate. She he 
il ſeemed to be full of concern for Mary's honor, ol 
ft and ſolicitous that ſhe ſhould wipe off the aſperſions it 
1 which blemiſhed her character. This ſhe pretended be 
4 to be the intention of the Conference; amuſing MW wi 
4 Mary, and eluding the ſolicitations of the French or 
1 and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors in her behalf, by repeated mi 
Fo promiſes of aſſiſting her, as ſoon as ſhe could ven- ant 
tl ture to do ſo, without bringing diſgrace upon her. 
# ſelf. But, under this veil of friendſhip and gene-. mu 
1 roſity, Elizabeth concealed ſentiments of a different ver 
| nature. She expected that the Regent would accuſe ratl 
14 Mary of being acceſſary to the murder of her mo! 
[1 huſband. She encouraged him, as far as decency uſec 
1 would permit, to take this deſperate ſtep . And mol 
i as this accuſation might terminate in two different the 
U ways, ſhe had concerted meaſures for her ſuture WM her 
by conduct ſuitable to each of theſe. If the charge for 
1 againſt Mary ſhould appear to be well founded, miſſi 
, ſhe reſolved to pronounce her unworthy of wear- agait 
| ing a Crown, and to declare that ſhe would never enun 
5 burden her own conſcience with the guilt of an kizir 
| action ſo deteſtable as the reſtoring her to her ber 
| 13 . If it ſhould happen, that what her _ 
| or tl 
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Anderſ. vol. iv. part. ii. 11. 
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e alledged did not amount to a proof of B O OK 


guilt, but only of mal - adminiſtration, ſhe deter- 
mined to ſet on foot a treaty for reſtoring her, 
but on ſuch conditions as would render her here- 
after dependant not only upon England, but upon 
her own ſubjects . As every ſtep in the progreſs 
of the Conference, as well as the final reſult of 
it, was in Elizabeth's own power, ſhe would ſtill 


be at liberty to chuſe which of theſe courſes ſhe 
would hold; or if there appeared to be any danger 


or inconveniency in purſuing either of them, ſhe 


might protract the whole cauſe by endleſs delays, 


and involve it in inextricable perplexity. 
The Conference, however, was opened with 


much ſolemnity. But the very firſt ſtep diſco» 


vered it to be Elizabeth's intention to inflame, 
rather than to extinguiſh the diſſenſions and ani- 
moſities among the Scots. No endeavours were 
uſed to reconcile the contending. parties, or to 
mollify the fiercenelſs of their hatred , by bringing 
the Queen to offer pardon for what was paſt, or 
her ſubjets to promiſe more dutiful obedience 
for the future. On the contrary, Mary's com- 


miſſioners were permitted to prefer a complaint 


againſt the Regent and his party, containing an 
enumeration of their treaſonable actions, of their 
ſeizing her perſon by force of arms, committing 


v. 
1568. 


Complaint 
of the 


Queen's 


commillions 
ers againſt 
the Regent; 


October. 81 


her to priſon, compelling her to reſign tho 


Crown, and making uſe of her ſon's name to co- 
lor their uſurpation of the whole royal authority; 


Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 16. 
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BOOK and of all theſe enormities they required ſuch 


155. Queen demanded from the juſtice of another 
It was then expected that the Regent would 
have diſcloſed all the circumſtances of that un- 
natural crime to which he pretended the Queen 
had been acceſſary, and would have produced 


accuſing Mary, the Regent did not even anſwer 
the complaints brought againſt himſelf. He diſco- 


ſtarted many doubts and ſcruples, with regard to 
which he demanded to be reſolved by Elizabeth 
herſelf **. His reſerve and heſitation were no leſs 


miſſioners than to his own aſſociates. They knew 

that he could not vindicate his own conduct 

without charging the murder upon the Queen, 

and he had not hitherto ſhown any extraordinary 

delicacy on that head. An intrigue, however, 

had been ſecretly carried on, ſince his arrival at 

Tork, which explains this myſtery. C 

Intrigues of The Duke of Norfolk was, at that time, the 
1 moſt powerful and moſt popular man in England. 
| His wife was lately dead; and he began already 

to form a project, which he afterwards more 

openly avowed, of mounting the throne of Scot- 

land, by a marriage with the Queen of Scots. 

He ſaw the infamy which would be the conſe- 

quence of a public accuſation againſt Mary, and 

how prejudicial it might be to her pretenſions to 


„ 4 Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 52. Haynes, 478. 


0 


v. ſpeedy and effectual redreſs, as the injuries of one 


evidence in ſupport of his charge. But far from 


vered a reluctance at undertaking that office, and 


ſurpriſing to the greater part of the Engliſh com- 
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the Engliſh ſucceſſion. In * to ſave her from 
this cruel mortification, he applied to Maitland, 

and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at ſeeing a man of 
ſo much reputation for wiſdom, concurring with 
the Regent in a meaſure ſo diſhonorable to theme» 
ſelves, to their Queen, and to their country; Tub. 
mitting the public tranſactions of the nation to the 
judgment of foreigners; and publiſhing the ignominy, 
and expoſing the faults of their Sovereign, which 
they were bound, in good policy, as well as in 
duty, to conceal and to cover. It was eaſy for 
Maitland , whoſe ſentiments were the ſame with 


the Duke's, to vindicate his own conduct. He af- 


ſured him, that he had employed all his credit to 
diſſuade his countrymen from this meaſure; and 
would ſtill contribute, to the utmoſt- of his power, 
to divert them from it. This encouraged Norfolk 
to communicate the matter to the Regent. He 
repeated and enforced the-ſame arguments which 


he had uſed with Maitland. He warned him of 


the danger ro which he muſt expoſe - himſelf by 
ſuch a violent action as the public accuſation. of 
his Sovereign. Mary would never forgive a man, 


who had endeavoured to fix ſuch a brand of infamy 


on her character, If ſhe ever recovered any degree 


of power , his deſtruction would be inevitable, 


and he would juſtly merit it at her hands. Nor 


would Elizabeth ſcreen him from this, by a pub- : 
lic approbation of his conduct. For whatever 


evidence of Mary's guilt he might produce ſhe 
was reſolved to give no definitive ſentence in the 
ule, Let him only demand that, the matter 
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ſhould be brought to decifion immediately after 
hearing the proof, and he would be fully convinced 
how falſe and inſidious her intentions were, and, 
by conſequence, how improper it would be for 


bim to e as the accuſer of his own Sove- 


reign . I he candor which Norfolk ſeemed to dif. 


cover in che remonſtrances; as well as the truth 


which they contained, made a deep impreſſion on 
the Regent. He daily received the ſtrongeſt aſſur. 
ances of Mary's willingneſs to be reconciled to him, 
if he abſtained from accuſing her of ſuch an odious 
crime , together with the denunciations of her ir- 


Teconcileable hatred, if he acted a contrary part ©. 


All theſe conſiderations concurred in determining 
him to alter his purpoſe, and to make trial of the 
W which the Duke had ſuggeſted. 

He demanded, therefore, to be informed, be. 
fore he proceeded farther, whether the Engliſh 
commilfioners were empowered to declare the 
Queen guilty, by a judicial act; whether they 
would promiſe to paſs ſentence, without delay; 
whether the Queen ſhould be kept under ſuch 
reſtraint, as to prevent her from diſturbing the 


government now eſtabliſhed in Scotland; and 


whether Elizabeth, if ſhe approved of the pro- 


ceedings of the King's party , would engage to 


65 


protect it for the future. The paper containing 


theſe demands was figned wy himſelf _—_ 


Me lv. . Haynes, 371. f | 
** Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 99. Good. vol. ii. I57- 
See , Append. „ 


* Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 55. State "TI" i. 91, &c. 
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without communicating it to any of bis attendants, 
except Maitland and Melvil“. But leſt fo many 


precautions ſhauld exc 1te any ſuſpicion of their 


proceeding, from ſome conſciouſneſs of defect in 
the evidence which he had to produce againſt his 
Sovereign, Murray empowered Lethington, Mack- 
ill, and Buchanan, to wait upon the Duke of 


Norſolk, the Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and to lay before them, not in their public charac» 
ter as commiſſioners, but as private perſons, Mary's 


letters to Bothwell, her ſonnets, and all the other 
papers upon which were founded the charge of her 


being acceſſory to the murder of the King, and to 


declare that this confidential communication was 
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made to them, with a view to learn whether the 


Queen of England would conſider this evidence as 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the truth af the accuſation. 
Nothing could be more natural than the Regent's 
ſolicitude, to know on what footing he ſtood. To 


have ventured on a ſtep ſo uncommon and danger- 
ous, as the accuſing his Sovereign, without previ- 
ouſly aſcertaining that he might take it with fafety, 


would have been unpardonable imprudence. But 


Elizabeth, who did not expect that he would have 


moved any ſuch difficulty, had not empowered ber 


commiſſioners to give him that ſatisfaction which 
be demanded. It became neceſſary to tranſmit the 


| articles to herſelf, and by the light in which Norfolk, 


placed them, it is eaſy to ſee that he wiſhed that 


they ſhould make no flight e on Elizabeth 


" Anderf, vol. iv. nd ii. mY Mely. 190. 
Vol. I. IL 
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demands, he gave in an anſwer to the complaint 
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and her miniſters. © Think not the Scots, ſaid he, 
«© over-ſcrupulous or preciſe. Let us view their 
c“ conduct as we would wiſh our own to be viewed : 
in a like ſituation. The game they play is deep; } 
«- their eſtates, their lives, their honor are at ſtake, 1 
ce It is now in their own power to be reconciled e 
to their Queen, or to offend her irrecoverably; 
and in a matter of ſo much importance the utmoſt 
« degree of caution is not exceflive*', „ 
While the Engliſh commiſſioners waited for 
ſuller inſtructions with regard to the Regent's 


which had been offered in name of the Scottiſh 
Queen. It was expreſſed in terms perfectly con- 
formable to the ſyſtem which he had at that time 
adopted. It contained no inſinuation of the Queen's 
being acceſſory to the murder of her huſband; the 
bitterneſs of ſtyle peculiar to the age was c conſider- 
ably abated; and though he pleaded, that the 
infamy of the marriage with Bothwell, made it 
neceſſary to take arms in order to diffolve it; 
though Mary's attachment to a man ſo odious 
juſtified the keeping her for ſome time under 
reſtraint; yet nothing more was ſaid on theſe ſub- 
Jets than was barely requiſite in his own defence. 
The Queen's commiſſioners did not fail to reply. 

But while the article with regard to the murder circui 
remained untouched, theſe were only ſkirmiſhes i fave 
at a diſtance, of no conſequence” towards ending | 
the conteſt, and were little regarded by Elizabeth' 


or her commiſſioners. 
*7 Anderſ. vol. iv. 77. Id. vol. iv. part ji. 64. 80 
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| The conference had, hitherto, been conducted 


in a manner which diſappointed Elizabeth's views, 


and produced none of theſe diſcoveries which ſhe 


had expected. The diſtance between York and 
London. and the neceſſity of conſulting her upon 


every dificulty which occurred, conſumed much. 
time. Norſolk's negociation wiihh the Scottiſh Re- 
gent, however ſecretly: carried on, was not, in all 
probability, unknown to a princeſs ſo remarkable 
for her ſagacity ia penetrating” the deſigns of 


her enemies , and ſeeing through their deepeſt 


ſchemes *. Inſtead, therefore; of returning any 
anſwer to the Regent's demands, ſhe reſolved to 
remove the conference to Weſtminſter , and to 
appoint new 'commiſſioners, in whom ſhe could 
more abſolutely confide. Both the Queen of Scots 
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The confer. 
ence removed 
to Weſtmine 
ſer, 


and the Regent were brought, without: difficulty, 5 


to approve of this reſolution 

We often find Mary boaſting of the ſuperiority in 
argument obtained by her commiſſioners during 
the conference at York, and how, by the ſtrength 
of their reaſons, they confounded. her. adverſaries, 
and ſilenced all their cavils **. The diſpute: ſtood, 


at that time, on a footing which rendered her 
victory not only apparent, but eaſy. Her participa - 


tion of the guilt of the King's murder was the 
circumſtance upon which her ſubjects: ought to 
| have reſted, as a joſtification on their violent 


„ Good. vol. ii. 160. Anderſ. vol. iii. 24. 
„ Haynes, 484. Anderſ. vol. iv. 94. 
* Good. vol. i. 186. 284. $50 
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10 OK proceedings againſt her; and while they induſtr. 
v. ouſly avoided mentioning that, her cauſe gained 
15686. as much as that of her adverſaries loſt by ſuppref 
ſing this capital argument. 

Elizabeth reſolved that Mary ſhould not enjoy 
the ſame advantage in the conference to be held 
at Weſtminſter. She deliberated with the utmoſt 
anxiety, how ſhe might overcome the Regent's 
ſcruples, and perſuade. him to accuſe the Queen, 
She conſidered of the moſt proper method for 
bringing Mary's commiſſioners. to anſwer ſuch an 
accuſation; and as ſhe foreſaw that the promiſes 
with which it was neceſſary to allure the Regent, 

and which it was impoſſible to conceal from the 
Scottiſh Queen, would naturally exaſperate her. to 

a great degree, ſhe determined to guard her more 
parrowly than ever; and though Lord Scroop had 

given her no reaſon to diſtruſt his vigilance or 
fidelity, yet becauſe he was the Duke of Norfolk's 
brother-in-law, ſhe thought it proper to remove 

the Queen as ſoon as poſlible to Tuthbury in 
Staffordſhire, and commit her to the keeping of 

the Earl of — RT whom that caſtle 

| belonged **. 

Mary's ſuſpi. Mary began to ſuſpect the 3 of this ſecond 
beine inen. conference; and notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction 
tions. he expreſſed at ſeeing her caufe taken more imme- 
October 21. diately under the Queen's own eye“, ſhe framed her 
inſtructions to her commiſſioners in ſuch a manner, 
as to avoid being brought under the neceſſity of. 
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anſwering the accuſation of her ſubjects, if they 
ſhould be ſo deſperate as to exhibit one againſt 
her. Theſe ſuſpicions were ſoon confirmed by a 
circumſtance extremely mortifying. The Regent 


having arrived at London, in order to be preſent. 


at the conference, was immediately admitted into 
Elizabeth's preſence, and received by her, not only 
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with reſpect, but with affection. This Mary juſtly . 


conſidered as an open declaration of that Queen's 
partiality towards her adverſaries. , In the firſt 
emotions of her reſentment, ſhe wrote to her com- 
miſſioners, and commanded them to complain, in 
the preſence of the Engliſh nobles, and before the 
ambaſſadors of foreign Princes, of the uſage ſhe 
had hitherto met with, and che additional injuries 
which ſhe had reaſon to apprehend. Her rebellious 
ſubjects were allowed acceſs to the Queen, ſhe 
was excluded from her preſence; they enjoyed full 
liberty, ſhe languiſhed under a long impriſonment; 


they were encouraged to accuſe her, in defending 


herſelf ſhe labored under every diſadvantage. For 
theſe reaſons ſhe once more renewed her demand, 


of being admitted into the Queen's preſence; and 


if that were denied, ſhe inſtructed them to declare, 
that ſhe recalled the conſent which ſhe had given 
to the conference at Weſtminſter, 'and proteſted, 
that whatever was done there, ſhould be held to 
be null and invalid“. 

This, perhaps, was the moſt pendent e 
Mary could have taken. The pretences on which 


Good. vol. 111 Id. vol. ii. 184. 
| | Es 


Novem. 2. 
Claims a 
perſonal au- 
dience of 

Elizabeth. . 


BOOK ſhe declined the conference were plauſible, and the 
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juncture for offering them well choſen. But either 
the Queen's letter did not reach her commiſſioners 
in due time, or they ſuffered + themſelves: to be 
deceived by Elizabeth's, profeſſions of regard for 
their Miſtreſs, and conſented to the opening of 
the conference 
To the commiſſioners who had appeared in her 
name at York, Elizabeth now added Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal, the Earls of 
Arundel and Leiceſter, Lord Clinton, and Sir 
William Cecil. The difficulties which obſtructed 
the proceedings at York were quickly removed. A 
ſatisſying anſwer was given to the Regent's de. 
mands; nor was he ſo much diſpoſed. to heſitate, 
and raiſe objections, as formerly. His negociation 
with Norfolk had been diſcovered to Morton by 
ſome of Mary's attendants, and he had. communi. 
cated it to Cecil“. His perſonal ſafety, as well as 
the. continuance of his power, - depended on Eliza- 
beth. By favoring Mary, ſhe might at any time 
ruin him, and by a queſtion which ſhe artfully 
ſtarted, concerning the perſon who had a right, by 
the law of Scotland, to govern the kingdom during 
a minority, ſhe let him ſee, that even. without 
reſtoring the Queen, it was an eaſy matter for 
her to deprive him of the ſupreme direction of 
affairs. T conſiderations, Which were power. 


yy” lected b moſt of his in A length 


„Ander. vol. iii. 25. 77 Id. vol. iv, part ii. 99. 
?3 Melv. 191. 79 Haynes, 484- 
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determined the Regent to produce. his .accuſation 
' againſt the Queen. 
He endeavoured to leſſen the obloquy with 
which he was ſenſible this action would be attended, 
by proteſting, that it was with the utmoſt reluct- 
ance he undertook this diſagreeable taſk; that his 
party had long ſuffered their conduct to be miſ- 
| conſtrued, and had borne, the worſt imputations 
in ſilence, rather than expoſe the crimes of their 
Sovereign to the eyes. of ſtrangers ; but. that now 
the inſolence and importunity of the adverſe faction 
forced them to publiſh , what they had hitherto, 
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The Regent 

accuſes the 

Queen of be. 

ing acceſſory 

to her hus. 
band's mur- 
der, 


though with loſs to themſelves, endeavoured to 


conceal *®, Theſe pretexts are decent; and the 
conſiderations, which he mentions, had, during 
ſome time, a real influence upon the conduct of 
the party; but ſince the meeting of Parliament 


held in December, they had diſcovered ſo little 


delicacy and reſerve with reſpect to the Queen's 
actions, as renders it impoſſible to give credit to 
thoſe ſtudied profeſſions. The Regent and his 
aſſociates were drawn, it is plain, partly by the 
neceſſity of their affairs, and partly by Elizabeth's 
artifices, into a ſituation where no liberty of choice 
was leſt to them; and they were obliged either to 
acknowledge themſelves to be guilty of rebellion, 


or to charge Mary with having been acceſſory to 


the commiſſion of murder. 55 va 
The accuſation itſelf was conceived in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. Mary was charged, not only with 


Anderſ. vol. iv. part. ii. 115. 
L 4 
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having conſented to the murder, but with being 
acceſſory to the contrivance and execution of j i 
Bothwell, it was pretended, had been ſcreened 
from the purſuits of juſtice by her favor; and ſhe 


had formed deſigns no leſs dangerous to the life 


Nov. 29. 


of the young Prince, than ſubverſive of the liber. 
ties and conſtitution of the kingdom. If any of 


theſe crimes ſhould be denied, an offer was made 


to produce the moſt ample and undoubted evidence 


in confirmation of the charge 


At the next meeting of the cominilibpem the | 
Earl of Lenox appeared before them; and after 
bewailing the tragical and unnatural murder of 
his ſon, he implored Elizabeth's juſtice againſt the 
Queen of Scots, whom he accuſed, upon oath, 
of being the author of that crime, and produced 
papers, which, as he pretended, would make good 
what he alledged. The entrance of a new actor 
on the ſtage, ſo opportunely, and at a juncture ſo 


critical, can ſcarce be imputed to' chance. This 


contrivance was manifeſtly Elizabeth's, in order to 


Increaſe, by this additional acculation, INS infamy 


Her commil. 
ſiouers refuſe 


to anſwer. 
Decemb. 4 


of the Scottiſh Queen“. 
Mary's commiſtioners expreſſed the ttmoſ ſur- 


ptiſe and indignation at the Regent's preſumption, 
in loading the Queen with calumnies , which, 
as they affirmed , ſhe had ſo little merited. But, 
inſtead of attempting to vindicate her honor, 
by a reply to the charge, they had recourſe to 
an article in their inſtructions, which they had 


: Anderſ. vol. iv. pirt ii. 119. * 14. ibid, 122. 
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formerly neglected to mention in its proper place. 
They demanded an audience of Elizabeth; and 
having renewed their Miſtreſs's requeſt, of a per- 
ſonal interview, they proteſted, if that were denied 


her, againſt all the future proceedings of the commiſ- 
ſioners . A proteſtation of this nature, offered juſt 


at the critical time when ſuch a bold accuſation had 
been preferred againſt Mary , and when the proofs 
in ſupport of it were ready to be examined, gave 
reaſon to ſuſpect that ſhe dreaded the event of that 
examination. This ſuſpicion received the ſtrongeſt 
confirmation from another circumſtance; Roſs and 


Herries, before they were introduced to Elizabeth, 


in order to make this proteſtation, privately ac- 
quainted Leiceſter and Cecil, that as their Miſtreſs 


had, from the beginning, diſcovered an inclination 


towards bringing the differences between herſelf and 


her ſubjects to an amicable accommodation, ſo ſhe * ' 


was ſtill deſirous, notwithſtanding the Regent's 
audacious accuſation, that they ſhould be terfalleated 


in that manner 


Such moderation ſeems hardly t to be compatible 
with the ſtrong reſentment which calumaniated 
innocence naturally feels; or with that eagerneſs 
to vindicate itſelf, which it always diſcovers. In 
Mary's ſituation, an offer ſo ill-timed muſt be con- 
ſidered as a confeſſion of the weakneſs of her cauſe. 
The known character of her commiſſioners exempts 
them from the imputation of folly , or the ſuſpicion 


'* Anderſon, vol. iv. part. it. 133- 158 , &c. 
"* Ibid. 134. Cabbala, 157. | 
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Decemb. 4. 
her a pretence ſor rejecting it. She repreſented to 


mitted, with any decency, into her preſence, while 


her, ſeems to be the moſt probable motive of this 
imprudent propoſal, by which they endeayoured 
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of treachery. Some ſecret conviction, that the 
conduct of their Miſtreſs could not bear ſo ſtrict 
a ſcrutiny as muſt be made into it, if they ſhould 


reply to the accuſation preferred by Murray againſt 


to avoid it. 
It appeared in this light to Elizabeth, and afforded 


Mary's commiſſioners, that, in the preſent junc- 
ture, nothing could be ſo diſhonorable to their 
Miſtreſs as an accommodation; and that the matter 
would ſeem to be huddled up in this manner, 
merely to ſuppreſs diſcoveries, and to hide her 
Thame; nor was it poſſible that ſhe could be ad- 


ſhe lay under the infamy of ſuch a public accuſation. 
Upon this repulſe, Mary's commiſſioners with 
drew; and as they. had declined anſwering, there 
ſeemed now to be no further reaſon for the Regent's 
producing the proofs in ſupport of his charge. But 
without getting theſe into her hands, Elizabeth's 
ſchemes were incomplete; and her artifice for this 
purpoſe was as mean, but as ſucceſsful, as any ſhe 
had hitherto employed, She commanded her com- 
miſſioners to teſtify her indignation and diſpleaſure 
at the Regent's preſumption, in forgetting ſo far the 
duty of a ſubject, as to accuſe his Sovereign of ſuch 
atrocious crimes. He, in order to regain the good 
opinion of ſuch a powerful protectreſs, offered to ſhow 
that his. accuſations were not malicious, nor ill. 
grounded. Then were produced and ſubmitted 
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to the inſpection of the Engliſh commiſſioners, the 


acts of the Scottiſh Parliament in confirmation of 


the Regent's authority, and of the Queen's reſigna- 


tion; the confeſſions. of the perſons executed for 


the King's murder; and the fatal caſket which 
contained the letters, ſonnets, and contracts, that 
have been already mentioned. 


As ſoon as Elizabeth got theſe into her polleſſion . 
ſhe laid them before her Privy Council, to which 


ſhe joined, on this occaſion, ſeveral. noblemen of 
the greateſt eminence in her kingdom; in order 


Elizabeth 
treats Mary 
with greater 
rigor, 
Vecemb, 14. 


that they might have an opportunity of conſidering 


the mode in which an inquiry of ſuch public im- 
portance had been hitherto conducted, as well as 
the amount of the evidence now brought againſt a 


perſon who claimed a preferable right of ſucceſſion 
to the Engliſh crown, In this reſpectable aſſembly 


all the proceedings in the conferences at York and 


Weſtminſter were reviewed, and the evidence pro- 
duced by the Regent of Scotland againſt his Sove- 


reign was examined with attention. In particular, 
the letters and other papers ſaid to be written by 
the Queen of Scots, were carefully compared “ for 
the manner of writing and orthography,” with a 
variety of letters which Elizabeth had received at 
different times from the Scottiſh Queen; and, as 


the reſult of a moſt accurate collection, the ————_— | 


of the Privy Council, and noblemen. conjoined 
with them, declared that no difference . between 
theſe could be diſcovered ''., Elizabeth, having 


"* Anderſon, . vol. iv. part ii. 170, &. 
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eſtabliſhed a fat ſo unfavorable to her rival, 


began to lay aſide the expreſlions of friendſhip and 


reſpe& which ſhe had hitherto uſed in all her hind 
to the Scottiſh Queen. She now wrote to her in ſuch 
terms, as if the preſumptions of her guilt had 
amounted to certainty ; ſhe blamed her for reſuſing 
to vindicate herſelf from an accuſation which could 
not be left unanſwered, without a manifeſt injury 

to her character; and plainly intimated, that unleſs 
that were done, no change would be made in her 
preſent ſituation **. She hoped that ſuch a diſcovery 
of her ſentiments would intimidate Mary, who was 
hardly recovered from the ſhock of the Regents 
attack on her reputation, and force her to confirm 
her reſignation of the Crown, to ratify Murray's 


authority as Regent, and to covſent that both het. 


ſelf and her ſon ſhould reſide in England, under 
Engliſh protection. This ſcheme Elizabeth had 
much at heart; ſhe propoſed it both to Mary and to 


her commiſſioners: and neglected no argument, nor 


artifice, that could poſſibly recommend it. Mary 
aw how fatal this would prove to her reputation, 
to her pretenſions, and even to her perſonal ſafety. 
She rejected it without heſitation. © Death, ſaid ſhe, 
js leſs dreadful than ſuch an ignominious ſtep. 
« Rather than give away, with my own hands, 

c the Crown which deſcended to me from my 
ce anceſtors, I will part with life; but the laſt words 
* 10 utter, | Thall be thoſe of a Queen of Scotland”. its 


* Anderſ: vol. iv. part 1i. 199. 183. Good. "al ii. 10 
Haynes, 497. See App. Ne. XVII. Good. vol. ii. 274. 301. 
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At the ſame time ſhe ſeems to have been ſen- 
Gble how open her reputation lay to cenſure, while 
ſhe ſuffered ſuch a . public accuſation to remain 
unanſwered ; and though the conference was now 
diſſolved, ſhe empowered her commiſſioners to pre- 
ſent a reply to the allegations of her enemies, in 
which ſhe denied, 1n the ſtrongeſt terms, the crimes 
imputed to her; and recriminated upon the Regent 
and his party, by accuſing them of having diviſed 
and executed the murder of the King. The 


Regent and his aſſociates aſſerted their innocence 


with great warmth, Mary continued to inſiſt on a 
erſonal interview, a condition which ſhe knew 
would never be granted. Elizabeth urged her 
to vindicate her own honor. But it is evident from 
the delays, the evaſions, and ſubterfuges, to which 
both Queens had recourſe by turns, that Mary 
avoided, and Elizabeth did not deſire to make 
any further progreſs in the inquiry. 
The Regent was now impatient to return into 
Scotland, where his adverſaries: were endeavour- 
ing, in his abſence, to raiſe ſome commotions. 
Before he ſet out, he was called into. the Privy 
Council, to receive a final declaration of Eliza- 
beth's ſentiments. Cecil acquainted him, in her 
name, that on one hand nothing had been ob. 
jected to his conduct, which ſhe could reckon 
detrimental to his honor, or inconſiſtent with 
his duty; nor had he, on the other hand, pro- 
duced any thing againſt his Sovereign, on which 


* Good. fl. 28. Ibid. 261. Cabbels, 157. 


Decembh; 24, 


1569. 


Feb. 2. 


Diſmiſſes 


the Regent 
without ei- 
ther ap- 
proving or 
condemning 
his conduct. 
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Oo O Kk ſhe could found an unfavorable opinion of her 
v. actions; and for this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to leave 
1569 all the affairs of Scotland preciſely in the ſame 

| ſituation in which ſhe had found them at the be. 
ginning of the conference. The Queen's commil. 
ſioners were diſmiſſed much in the ſame manner“. 
After the attention of both nations had been 

fixed ſo earneſtly on this conference vpwards of- 
four months, ſuch a concluſion of the whole ap- 
pears, at firſt fight, trifling and ridiculous. No- 
thing, . however, could be more fayorable to 
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ſupports his 


to beſtow her protection. Before the Regent left 


of money, and engaged ro ſupport the King's 
authority to the utmoſt of her power. Mary, 
by her own conduct, fortified this reſolution. 
Enraged at' the repeated inſtances of Elizabeth's 
artifice and deceit, which ſhe had diſcovered 
during the orogrefs of the conference, and de- 
ſpairing of ever obtaining any ſuccour from her, 
ſhe endeavoured to rouſe her own adherents in 
Scotland to arms, by imputing fuch deſigns to 
Elizabeth and Murray , as could not fail to in- 
| ſpire every Scotchman with indignation. Mur. 


Elizabeth the places of greateſt ſtrength in the 


Good. ii. 315. 333. ** Ibid. 213. Carte, iii. 478. 


but ſecretly Elizabeth's future ſchemes. Notwithſtanding her 
party. ſeeming impartiality, ſhe had no thoughts of con- 
tinuing neuter; nor was ſhe at any loſs on whom 


London, ſhe ſupplied him with a conſiderable ſum 


ray, ſhe pretended , had agreed to convey the 
Prince her fon into England ; to ſurrender to 
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kingdom; and to acknowledge the dependence of ; O ox 

the Scottiſh upon the Engliſh nation. In return for v. 

this, Murray was to be declared the lawful heir of 2569. 

the Crown of Scotland; and , at the ſame time, the 

neſtion with regard to the Engliſh ſucceſſion was 

to be decided in favor of the Earl of Hartford, who 

had promiſed to marry one of Cecil's daughters. An 

account of theſe wild and chimerical projets was 

ſpread induſtriouſly among the Scots. Elizabeth, 

perceiving it was calculated of purpoſe to bring her 
overnment into diſreputation, labored to deſtroy 

its effects, by a counter-proclamation, and became 

more diſguſted than ever with the Scottiſh Queen **. | 
The Regent, on his return, found the kingdom Forts of 

in the utmoſt tranquillity. But the rage of the fun. 

Queen's adherents, which had been ſuſpended in gaiug him. 

expectation that the conference in England would | 

terminate to her advantage, was now ready to 

break out with all the violence of civil war. 

They were encouraged, too, by the appearance 

of a leader, whoſe high quality and pretenſions 

entitled him to great authority in the nation. 

This was the Duke of Chatelherault , who had 

reſided for ſome years in France, and was now 

ſent oyer by that court, with a ſmall ſupply of 

money, in hopes that the preſence of the firſt no- 

bleman in the kingdom would ſtrengthen the 

Queen's party. Elizabeth had detained him in 

England, for ſome months, under various pre- 

tences, but was obliged at laſt to ſuffer him to 


Haynes, 500. 503: See Append. N. XVIII. 
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BOOK proceed on his journey. Before his 3 
v. Mary inveſted him with the high dignity of her 
1569 Lieutenant General in Scotland , together with 
Feb: 28. the fantaſtic title of her adopted father. 
His vigorons The Regent did not give him time to form his 
dene ner Party into any regular body. He aſſembled ad 
party. army, with his uſual expedition, and marched to 
Glaſgow. The followers of Argyll and Huntly, 
who compoſed the chief part of the Queen's ſaction, 
being ſeated in corners of the kingdom very diſtant 
from each other, and many of the Duke's depend- 
ants having been killed or taken in the battle of 
Langſide, the ſpirit and ſtrength of his adherents 
were totally broken, and an accommodation with 
the Regent was the only thing which could prevent 
the deſtruction of his eſtate and vaſſals. This was 
effected without difficulty, and on po unreaſonable 
terms. The Duke promiſed to acknowledge the 
authority both of the King and of the Regent; and 
to claim no juriſdiction in conſequence of the 
commiſſion which he had received ſrom the 


— 


Queen. The Regent bound himſelf to repeal the 


act which bad paſſed for attainting ſeveral of the 
Queen's adherents; to reſtore all who would ſub- 
mit to the King's government, to the poſſeſſion 
of their eſtates and honors; and to hold a Con- 
vention, wherein all the differences between the 
two parties ſhould be ſettled by mutual conſent. 
The Duke gave hoſtages for his faithful perform- 
ance of the treaty ; and, in token of their fince- 
rity, he and Lord Herries accompanied the Re- 
gent to Stirling, and viſited the pong Bag 
N e 
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The Regent ſet at hibenty he: priſoners taker; at 


| Langſide 4 


Argyll and Huntly refuſed to be ile in * 
treaty, A ſecret negociation was carrying on in 


Engl: and, in favor of the captive Queen, watts ſo 


BOOK 
V. 
11562. 


much ſucceſs, that her affairs began to wear a better 


alpect, and her return into her own kingdom ſeemed 


to be an event not very diſtant. The French King 
had lately obtained ſuch advantages over the Hu- 
gonots, that the extinction of that party appeared 


to be inevitable, and France, by recovering do- 
meſtic tranquillity, would be no longer prevented 
from protecting her friends in Britain. Theſe cir- 


cumſtances not only influenced Argyll and Huntly, 
but made ſo deep an impreſſion on the Duke, that 
he appeared to be wavering and irreſolute, and 
plainly diſcovered that he wiſhed to evade the ac- 


compliſhment of the treaty. The Regent ſaw the 


danger of allowing the Duke to ſhake himſelf looſe, 
in this manner, from his engagements; and inſtantly 
formed a reſolution equally bold and politic. He 
commanded his guards to ſeize Chatelherault in;his 
own houſe in Edinburgh, whither he had come 


in order to attend the Convention agreed upon; 


and, regardleſs either of his dignity as the firſt 


nobleman in the kingdom, and next heir to the 


Crown, or of the promiſes of perſonal ſecurity, on 
which he had relied, committed him and Lord 
Herries priſoners to the caſtle of Edinburgh **. A 
_ fo fatal and unexpected diſpirited the party. 


Cabala, 161. Crawf, Mem. 106. bid. 111. 
Melv. 22. T5074 
Vol. II. | NM 
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A propoſal 
in favor of 
Mary re- 
jected. 
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Argyll ſubmitted to the Kivg's government, and 
made his peace with the Regent on very eaſy 
terms; and Huntly , being left alone, was at laſt 


- obliged to lay down his arms. v 
Soon after, Lord Boyd returned into Scotland, I 
and brought letters to the Regent, both from the I 
Engliſh and Scottiſh Queens. A convention was It 
held at Perth, in order to conſider them. Eliza. re 
beth's letter contained three different propoſals P. 


with regard to Mary; that ſhe ſhould either be kr 


reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of her former author. ve 
ity; or be admitted to reign jointly with the to 
King her ſon; or at leaſt be allowed to reſide in 0 
Scotland, in ſome decent retirement, without any f 
ſhare, in the adminiſtration of government. Theſe $0 
 bvertures were extorted by the importunity of Fe- tio! 
nelon the French Ambaſſador, and have ſome ap. M. 
pearance of being favorable to the captive Queen. the 
They were, however, perfectly ſuitable to Eliza. the 
beth's gederal ſyſtem with regard to Scottiſh affairs. The 
Among propoſitions ſo unequal and diſproport: w_ 
onate ,' ſhe eaſily ſaw where the choice would fall adn 
The two former were rejected; and long delays uber 
muſt neceſſarily have intervened, and many diff- Was 
culties have ariſen, before every circumſtance rela- ſponc 
tive to the laſt could be finally adjuſted **, averſ 
Mary, in her letter, demanded that her mar- Kore: 
riage with Bothwell ſhould be reviewed by the or * 
proper judges, and if found invalid, ſhould be "Sr 
diſſolved by a legal ſentence of divorce; This * 
| | | : only ſe 

| ard Þ 


2 Spotſw. 230. „0 
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vorce was the only thing which could repair the 
injuries her reputation had ſuffered by that ſtep. 


It was her intereſt to have propoſed it early, and 


it is not eaſy to account for her long ſilence with 
reſpect to this point. Her particular motive for 


| propoſing it, at this time, began to be ſo well 


known, that the demand was' rejected by the Con- 
vention of eſtates“ 
to any abhorrence of Bothwell, as to her eagerneſs 
to conclude a tnarriage with the Duke of Norfolk. 

This marriage was the' object of that ſecret ne- 
gociation in England, which we have already men- 
tioned, The fertile and projecting genius of 
Maitland firſt conceived this ſcheme. 
the Conference at York , he communicated it to 
the Duke himſelf, and to the Biſhop of Roſs. 


The former readily cloſed with a ſcheme ſo flat- 
The latter conſidered it 


tering to his ambition. 
as a probable device for reſtoring his Miſtreſs to 
liberty, and replacing her on her throne. 
was Mary, with whom Norfolk held a corre- 
ſpondence by means of his ſiſter, Lady Scroop, 
averſe from a meaſure, 
ſtored her to her kingdom with ſo much ſplen- 
wr", The ſudden removal of the Conference 


""Spotſw. 231, In a Privy Council, held July 30, 1569, this 
demand was conſidered; and, of fifty. one members preſent, 
only ſeven voted to comply with the Queen's requeſt. Re- 
wk Priv. Counc. MS. in the Lyon Office, p. 148. 


Haynes, 573. 


Camd. 549. State Trials, x. 73. 
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ſatal marriage was the principal ſource of all the | 
calamities ſhe had endured for two years; a di- 


They imputed it not ſo much 


During 5 


Nor 


which would have re- 


Norfolk's 
ſcheme ſor 


marrving 
the Queen 


of Scots, 


Conceals it 
from Eliza- 
beth. 
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from York to Weſtminſter ſuſpended, but did 
not break off this intrigue. Maitland and Roſs 
were ſtill the Duke's prompters, and his agents, 
and many letters and loye-tokens were exchanged 
between him and the Queen of Scots. 

But as he could not hope, that under an ad. 
miniſtration ſo vigilant as Elizabeth's, ſuch an 
intrigue could be kept long concealed , be attempted 
to deceive her by the appearance of openneſs and 
candor, an artifice which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs, 
He mentioned to her the rumor which was ſpread 
of his marriage with the Scottſh Queen; he com- 
plained of it as a groundleſs calumny ; and dif. 
claimed all thoughts of that kind, with many ex. 
preſſions full of contempt both for Mary's character 
and dominions. Jealous as Elizabeth was of every 
thing relative to the Queen of Scots he ſeems 
to have credited theſe profeſſions | But, Inſtead 
of diſcontinuing. the negociation, he .renewed it 


with greater vigor, and admitted into it new aſſo- 


ciates. Among theſe was the Regent of Scotland, 
He had given great offence to Norfolk, by his public 
accuſation of the Queen, in breach of the concert 
into which he had entered at York. He was then 
ready to return into Scotland. The influence of the 
Duke, in the North of England, was great. The 


Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland , The 


moſt powerful noblemen in that part of the kiog: 
dom, threatened to revenge upon the Regent the 


injuries which he had done his Sovereign. Murray, 


Haynes, 574. State Trials, 1. 79, 80. 


\ 
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in order to ſecure a ſafe return into Scotland, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Norfolk, and after ſome apology 
for his paſt conduct, he inſinuated that the Duke's 


ſcheme of marrying the Queen his filter was no 


leſs acceptable to him, than beneficial to both 
kingdoms; 


utmoſt ardor in promoting ſo deſirable an event * 


Norfolk heard him with the credulity natural to 


thoſe who are paſſionately bent upon any deſign. 


He wrote to the two Earls to deſiſt from any 
hoſtile attempt againſt Murray; and to that he 


owed his paſſage through the Northern counties 
without diſturbance. 

Encouraged by his ſucceſs in gaining the Regent, 
he next attempted to draw the Engliſh nobles to 
approve his deſign. The nation began to deſpair of 
Elizabeth's marrying. Her jealouſy kept the queſtion 
with regard to the right of ſucceſſion undecided. 
The memory of the civil wars, which had deſolated 
England for more than a century, on account of the 
diſputed titles of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
was ſtill recent. Almoſt all the ancient nobility had 
periſhed, and the nation itſelf had been brought to 
the brink of deſtruction in that unhappy conteſt. The 
Scottiſh Queen, though her right of ſucceſſion was 
generally held to be undoubted. might meet with 
ſormidable competitors. She might marry a foreign 
and a Popiſh Prince, and bring both liberty and 
religion into danger. But, by marrying her to an 
Engliſhman, a zealous Proteſtant , the Le 


Anderſ. iii. 34. | 
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BOOK and moſt univerſally beloved af all the nobles, an 
v. effectual remedy ſeemed to be provided Cane all 
1569. theſe evils. The greater part of the Peers, either 

directly or tacitly, approved of it, as a ſalutary 
project. The Earls of Arundel, Pembroke, Lei. 
ceſter, and Lord Lumley, ſubſcribed a letter to 
the S:ottiſh Queen, written with Leiceſter's hand, 
in which they warmly recommended the match, 
but infilted , by way of preliminary, on Mary's 
promiſe, that ſhe ſhould attempt nothing, 1n con- 
ſequence of her pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown, 


prejudicial to Elizabeth, or to her poſtefity ; that 


ſhe ſhould conſent to a league, offenſive and deſen. 
ſive, between the two kingdoms; that ſhe ſhould 
confirm the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion in 
cotland; and receive into favor ſuch of her ſub. 
— jécts as had appeared in arms againſt her. Upon 
her agreeing to the marriage, and ratifying theſe 
articles, they engaged that the Engliſh nobles 
would not only concur in reſtoring her immediately 
to her own throne, but in ſecuring to her that of 
England in.reverſion. Mary readily conſented to 
all theſe propoſals, except the ſecond, with regard 
to which ſhe demanded ſome time for conſulting 
her ancient ally the French King.. 
The whole of this negociation was induſtriouſly 


concealed from Elizabeth. Her jealouſy of the 


Scottiſh Zueen was well known, nor could it be 


expected that ſhe would willingly come into 2a 
meaſure, which tended ſo viſibly to fave the 


e Anderſ. vol. iii. 5t. Camd. 420. 
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reputation, and to increaſe the power of her rival. 


But, in a matter of ſo much conſequence to the 
nation, the taking a few ſteps without her know- 
ledge could hardly be reckoned criminal; and while 


every perſon concerned, even Mary and Norfolk 
2 declared that nothing ſhould be con- 


cluded without obtaining her conſent, the duty 


and allegiance of ſubjects ſeemed to be fully. pre- 
ſerved. The greater part of the nobles regarded the 
matter in this light. Thoſe who conducted the 
intrigue, had farther and more dangerous views. 


They ſaw the advantages which Mary would 


obtain by this treaty , to be preſent and certain; and 


the execution of the promiſes which ſhe came under, 
to be diſtant and uncertain. 'They had early com- 
municated their ſcheme to the Kings of France and 


Spain, and obtained their approbation . A treaty 


concerning which they conſulted foreign Princess 
while they concealed it from their own Sovereign, 
could not be deemed innocent. They hoped, 
however, that the union of ſuch a number of the 
chief perſons in the kingdom would render it 
neceſſary for Elizabeth to comply ; they flattered. 
themſelves that a combination ſo ſtrong would 
be altogether irreſiſtible; and ſuch was their 
confidence of ſucceſs, that when a plan was con- 
certed in the North of England for reſcuing 
Mary out of the hands of her keepers, Norfolk, 


who was afraid that if ſhe recovered her liberty, 
ber ſentiments in his favor might change, uſed 


Ander. vol. iii. 63. 
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all his intereſt to diſſuade the 9 ſrom 
attempting it 

In this "OM did the affair remain, when Lord 
Boyd arrived from England ; and, beſides the 
letters which he produced publicly, brought Others 
in cyphers from Norfolk and Trokmorton to the 
Regent, and to Maitland. Theſe were full of the 
moſt ſanguine hopes. All the nobles of England 
concurred, ſaid they, in favoring the deſign. Every 


preliminary was adjuſted; nor was it poſſible that 


a ſcheme ſo deep laid, conducted with ſo much 
art, and ſupported both by power and by numbers, 
could miſcarry, or be defeated in the execution, 


Nothing now was wanting, but the concluding 


ceremony. It depended on the Regent to haſten 
that , by procuring a ſentence of divorce, which 
would remove the only obſtacle that ſtood 1n the 
way. This was expected of his promiſe to Nor- 
folk; and if he regarded either his intereſt or his 
fame, or even his ſafety, he would not fail to 
fulfil theſe engagements * 

But the Regent was now in very different cit. 
cumſtances from thoſe which had formerly in- 
duced him to affect an approbation of Norſolk's 
ſchemes. He ſaw that the downfal of his own 


power muſt be the firſt conſequence of the Duke's 


ſucceſs; and if the Queen, who conſidered him 


as the chief author of all her misfortunes , ſhould |} 
recover her ancient authority, he could never 
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expect won; nor ſcarce hope for impunity. No 
wonder he declined a ſtep ſo fatal to himſelf, and 
which would have eſtabliſhed the grandeur of 
another on the ruins of his own. This refuſal oc- 
caſioned a delay. But, as every other circumſtance 
was ſettled, the Biſhop of Roſs, in name of his 
Miſtreſs, and the Duke, in perſon, declared, in 
preſence of the French Ambaſſador, their mutual 
conſent to the marriage, and a contract to this 
purpoſe was 1 4 and intruſted to the keeping 
of the Ambaſſador ** 

TheAntrigue was now in ſo many hands, that 
it could not long remain a ſecret. It began to be 


whiſpered at court; and Elizabeth calling the 


Duke into her preſence , expreſſed the utmoſt 
indignation at his conduct, and charged him to lay 
aſide all thoughts of proſecuting ſuch a dangerous 
deſign. Soon after Leiceſter, who perhaps had coun- 
tenanced the project with no other intention, revealed 


all the circumſtances of it to the Queen. Pembroke, 


Arundel, Lumley, and Throkmorton, were confined 
and examined. Mary was watched more narrowly 
than ever; and Haſtings Earl of Huntingdon, who 


pretended to diſpute with the Scottiſh Queen her right 


to the ſucceſſion, being joined in commiſſion with 
Shrewſhury, rendered her impriſonment more into- 
lerable, by the exceſs of his violence and rigor ***, 


The Scortidh Regent, threatened with Elizabeth's dit. | 


pleaſure, meanly betrayed the Duke; put his letters 
into her hands; ; and furniſhed all the intelligence? in 


" Carte, vol. iii, 486. n Haynes, 525, 526. 530. 532; 
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his power. The Duke himſelf retired firſt te 


Howard-Houſe, and then, in contempt of the ſum. 
mons to appear before the Privy Council, fled to 
his ſeat in Norfolk. Intimidated by the impriſon- 
ment of his aſſociates; coldly received by his friends 


in that county; unprepared for a rebellion; and 


unwilling perhaps to rebel; he heſitated for ſome 
days, and at laſt obeyed a ſecond call, and re. 


| paired to Windſor. He was firſt kept as a priſoner 


in a private houſe, and then ſent to the Tower, 
After being confined there upwards of nine months, 


he was releaſed upon his humble ſubmiſſion to 
Elizabeth , giving her a promiſe, on his allegiance, 


to hold no farther correſpondence vith the Queen 
of Scots“. During the progreſs of Norfolk's 
negociations, the Queen's partiſans in Scotland, 
who made no doubt of their iſſuing in her reſto- 
ration to the throne, with an increaſe of authority, 
were wonderfully elevated. Maitland was the ſoul 
of that party, and the perſon whoſe activity and 
ability the Regent chiefly dreaded, He had laid 
the plan of that intrigue which had kindled ſuch 
combuſtion in England, He continued to fo- 
ment the ſpirit of diſaffection in Scotland, and 
had ſeduced from the Regent Lord Home, 
Kirkaldy, and ſeveral of his former aſſociates. 
While he enjoyed liberty, the Regent could not 
reckon his own power ſecure. For this reaſon, 
having by an artifice allured Maitland to Stir- 
ling, he employed Captain Crawſurd, one of his 


ge Append. No. X.. Haynes, 525. 597. 
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creatures, to accuſe him of being acceſſory to the 


murder of the King; and under that pretence he 
was arreſted and carried as a priſoner to Edinburgh, 
He would ſoon have been brought to trial, but 


was ſaved by the friendſhip of Kirkaldy, Governor 


of the caſtle, who, by pretending a warrant for 
thit purpoſe from the Regent, got him out of the 
hands of the perſon to whoſe care he was committed, 
and conducted him into the caſtle, which from that 
time was entirely under Maitland's command ***. 


The loſs of a place of ſo much importance, and 


the defection of a man ſo eminent for military (kill as 
Kirkaldy , brought the Regent into ſome diſreputa- 
tion, for which, however, the ſucceſs of his ally 
Elizabeth, about this time, abundantly compenſated. 

The intrigue carried on for reſtoring the Scot- 


tiſh Queen to liberty having been diſcovered, and 
diſappointed., an attempt was made, to the frog 


purpoſe, by force of arms; but the iſſue of it 
was not more fortunate. The Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmorland, though little 
diſtinguiſhed by their perſonal abilities, were 
two of the moſt ancient and powerful of the 
Engliſh Peers. Their eſtates in the northern. 
counties were great, and they poſſeſſed that in- 
fluence over the inhabitants, which was heredi- 
tary in the popular and martial families of Percy 


and of Nevile They were both attached to the 


Popiſh religion, and diſcontented with the court, 
where new men and a new ſyſtem prevailed, 


'" Spotlw. 232. 
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Ever ſince Mary's arrival in England, they bad 
warmly eſpouſed her intereſt, and zeal for Popery; 


oppoſition to the court, and commiſeration of her 


ſufferings, had engaged them in different plots for 
her relief. Notwithſtanding the vigilance of her 
keepers , they held a cloſe correſpondence with 
her, and communicated to her all their deſigns ** 


7 hey were privy to Norfolk's ſchemes; but the | 


caution with which he proceeded did not ſuit their 
ardor and impetuoſity. The liberty of the Scottiſh 
Queen was not their ſole object. They aimed at 
bringing about a change in the religion, and a 
revolution in the government of the kingdom, 
For this reaſon they ſolicited the aid of the King 
of Spain, the avowed and zealous patron of Popery 
in that age. Nothipg could be more delightful to 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of Philip, or more neceſſary 
towards facilitating his ſchemes in the Netherlands, 
than the involving England in the confuſion and 
miſeries of a civil war. The Duke of Alva, by 


bis direction, encouraged the two Earls, and pro- 


miſed, as 05 as they either took the field with 
their forces, or ſurpriſed any place of ſtrength, or 
reſcued the Queen of Scots, that he would ſup- 
ply them both with money 200 ſtrong body of 
troops. La Mothe, the Governor of Dunkirk, 
in the diſguiſe of a ſailor, ſounded the ports 
where it would the moſt proper to land. And 
Chiapini Vitelli, one of Alva's ableſt officers, was 
diſpatched into England, on pretence of ſettling 


* Haynes , 595. Murdin, 44. 62, &c. 
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ſome commercial differences between the two na- 
tions; but in reality, that the rebels might be. ſure 
of a leader of experience, as ſoon as chey ventured 
to take arms | 
The conduct of "TH negociation aca 
many meetings and meſſages between the two 


Earls. Elizabeth was informed of theſe; and 


though ſhe ſuſpected nothing of their real deſign , 
ſhe concluded that they were among the number 
of Norto'k's confidents. They were ſummoned, 
for this reaſon, to repair to court. Conſcious: of 
guilt, and afraid of diſcovery.,. they delayed giving 


obedience. A fecond, and more peremptory order 


was iſſued. This they could not decline, without 
ſhaking off their allegiance; and as no time was 
left for deliberation, they inſtantly erected their 


ſtandard againſt their ſovereign. The re-eſtabliſhing 


the Catholic religion; the ſettling the order of ſuc- 
ceſhon to the Crown; the defence of the ancient 
nobility ; were the motives which they alledged to 
juſtify their rebellion . Many of the lower people 
flocked to them with ſuch arms as they could pro- 
cure; and had the capacity of the leaders been, in 


any degree, equal to the enterpriſe, it muſt have 


ſoon grown to be extremely formidable. Elizabeth 
acted with prudence and vigor; and was ſerved 
by her ſubjects with fidelity and ardor- On 
the firſt rumor of an inſurrection, Mary was re- 
moved to een a * of N which 


* Carte, vol. iii. 489, 490. Camd. 421. 
8 vol. i. 547. | | 
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could not be taken without a regular ſiege; a 
detachment of the rebels, which was ſent to 
reſcue her, returned without ſucceſs. | 
were alſembled in different parts of tne kingdom; 
as they advanced, the malecontents retired. In 
their retreat their numbers dwindled away, and their 
ſpirits ſunk. Deſpair and. uncertainty whither to 


direct their flight, kept together for ſome time a ſmall 


body of them among the mountains of Northumber. 
land; but they were at length obliged to diſperſe 
and the chiefs took refuge among the. Scottiſh 
borderers. The two Earls, together with the 
Counteſs of Northumberland, wandering for ſome 
days in the waſtes of Liddiſdale, were plundered 
by the banditti,, expoſed to the rigor of the ſeaſon, 
and left deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life. Weſt 
morland was concealed by Scot of Buccleugh 
and Ker of Ferniherſt, and afterwards conveyed 
into the Netherlands. Northumberland was ſeized 


preſſion the rebels might make on thoſe mutinous 
— 8 ts bad he 

Amidſt ſo many ſurpriſing events, the affairs 
of the church, for two years, have almoſt eſcaped 
our notice. Its general Aſſemblies were held 
regularly; but no buſineſs of much importance 
As the number of 
the Proteſtant clergy daily increaſed, the de- 
ficiency of the funds, ſet apart for their 
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ſubſiſtence, became greater, and was more ſenſibly 
felt. Many efforts were made towards recovering 
the ancient patrimony of the church, or at leaſt as 
much of it as was poſſeſſed by the Popiſh incumbents, 
a race of men, who were, now, not only uſeleſs, 
but Dundee to the nation. But though the 
manner in which the Regent received thead dreſſes 


and complaints of the General Aſſemblies, was very 


different from that to which they had n accuſtom- 


ed, no effectual remedy was provided; and while 


they ſuffered intolerable oppreſſion, and groaned 
under extreme poverty, fair words, and liberal 
promiſes, were all they were able to obtain *'*. 
Elizabeth now began to be weary of keepiog 
ſuch a priſoner as the Queen of Scots. During 
the former year, the tranquillity of her govern- 
ment had been diſturbed, firſt by a ſecret combi- 
nation of ſome of her nobles, then by the rebel- 
lion of others; and ſhe often declared, not with- 
out reaſon, that Mary was the hidden cauſe of 
both. Many of her own ſubjects favored, or 
pitied the. captive Queen; the Roman Catholic 
Princes on the continent were warmly intereſted 
in her cauſe. The detaining her any longer in 
England, ſhe foreſaw, would be made the pretext 


or occaſion of perpetual cabals and inſurrections . 
among the former; and might expoſe her to the 


hoſtile attempts of the latter. She reſolved, there- 
fore, to give up Mary into the hands of the Re- 


gent, after ſtipulating with him, not only that her 


* Cad, vol, il. 80, 40 
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days ſhould not be cut ſhort, either by. a judicial 
ſentence or by ſecret violence, but. that ſhe ſhould 
be treated in a manner Calo to her rank; and; 
in order to ſecure his obſervance of this, ſhe re. 
quired that ſix of the chief. noblemen in the 
kingdom ſhould be ſent into England as hof. 
tages With reſpect to the fafe cuſtody of the 
Queen, ſhe relied on Murray's vigilance, whoſe 
ſecurity, no leſs than her own, depended on pre- 
venting Mary from re-aſcending the throne. ''The 
negociation for this purpoſe was carried ſome 
length, when it was diſcovered by the vigilance 
of the Biſhop of Roſs, who, together with the 
French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, remonſtrated 
againſt the infamy of ſich an action, and repre- 
ſented the ſurrendering the Queen to her rebellious 
ſubjects, to be the ſame thing, as if Elizabeth ſhould, 
by her own authority, condemn her to inſtant death. 
This procured a delay; and the murder of the Rego 
revered the revival of that defigit *. cs 
Hamilton of Bothwellbaugh was the neifon 
who committed this harbarous action. He had 
been condemned to death ſoon after the battle of 
Langſide, as we have already related, and owed 
his life to the Regent's clemency. But part of 
his eſtate had been beſtowed upon one of the 
Regent's favorites, who ſeized his houſe, and 
turned out his wife naked, in a- cold night, into 
| the wn fields, where, ane nent ek. the 
* Haynes, 524. 229 cus. yo. bi. 497. ub 
vol. iii. 84. 01 | 
became 
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became furiouſly mad. This injury made a deeper 
impreſſion upon him than the benefit which he 
had received, and from that moment he vowed 
to be revenged upon the Regent. Party · rage 
ſtrengthened and inflamed his private reſentment, 
His kinſmen the Hamiltons applauded the enter- 
priſe. The maxims of that age juſtified the moſt 
deſperate courſe which he could take to obtain 
vengeance, He followed the Regent for ſome time, 
and watched for an opportunity to ſtrike the 
blow. He reſolved at laſt to wait till his enemy 
ſhould arrive at Linlichgow, through which he 
was to paſs in his way from Stirling to Edinburgh. 
He took his ſtand in a wooden gallery, which 
had a window towards the ſtreet; ſpread a feather- 
bed on the floor, to hinder the noiſe of his feet 
from being heard; hung up a black cloth behind 
bim, that his ſhadow might not be obſerved 
from without; and after all this preparation, 
calmly expedited the Regent's approach, who had 


lodged during the night in a part of the town not 
far diſtant. Some indiſtinct information of the 


danger which threatened him had been conveyed 
to the Regent, and he paid ſo much regard to it, 
that he reſolved to return by the ſame gate through 
which he had entered, and to fetch a compaſs 
round the town. But as the crowd about the 
gate was great, and he bimſelf unacquainted with 
fear, he proceeded directly along the ſtreet; and 


the throng of the people obliging him to move 
very lowly, gave the aſſaſſin time to take fo 


true an aim, that he ſhot him with a ſingle 
Vol. II. 7 
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"Book bullet trough the lower part of his belly, and 
V. killed the horſe of a gentleman: who rode on his 
1570. other fide. His followers inſtantly endeavoured to 
break into the houſe whence the blow had come, 
| doe they found the door ſtrongly barricaded; and 
þ before it could be forced open, Hamilton had 
mounted a fleet horſe, which ſtood ready for 
him at a back paſſa ge, and was got ſar beyond 
| their reach. The Regent died the EP night of 
his . 
| His charac- | There is no perſon, in that age, about when 
| 8 ndr have been more divided, or whoſe 
character has been drawn with 27 oppoſite 
colors. Perſonal intrepidity, military (kill, ſaga 
| city and vigor in the adminiſtration of civil affairs 
are virtues, which even his enemies allow him to 
Have poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. His moral 
qualities are more dubious, and ought neither to 
be praiſed, nor cenſured, without great reſerve, 
and many diſtinctions. In a fierce age, he was 
capable of uſing victory with humanity, and 
of treating the vanquiſhed with moderation. A 
patron of learning, which, among martial nobles, 
«was either unknown, or deſpiſed. Zealous for 
religion, to a degree which diſtinguiſhed him, 


"even at a time when profeſſions of that kind mg 
were not uncommon. His confidence in his and p 
friends was extreme, and inferior only to his 4 
liberality towards them, which knew no bounds. period 
| | > tiality 
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A diſintereſted paſſion for the liberty. of his, coun- 


try, prompted bim to oppoſe the «pernicious 
ſyſtem, which the Princes of Lorrain had obliged 
the Queen mother to purfue. On Mary's return 
into Scotland, he ſerved her with a zeal: and 
affection, to which he ſacrificed the friendſhip 
of thoſe who were moſt attached to his perſon. 
But, on the other hand, his ambition was immo- 
derate; and events opened that opened to 


him vaſt projects, which allured his enterpriſing 


genius, and led him to actions inconſiſtent with 
the duty of a ſubject. His treatment of the 
Queen, to whoſe bounty he was ſo much 
indebted, was unbrotherly and ungrateful. The 
dependence on Elizabeth, under which he brought 
Scotland , was diſgraceful to the nation. He 
deceived and betrayed Norfolk with a baſeneſs 
unworthy of a man of honor. His elevation to 
ſuch unexpected dignity inſpired him with new 
paſſions, with haughtineſs and reſerve; and in- 


ſtead of his natural manner, which was blunt 


and open, he affected the arts of diſſimulation 
and refinement. Fond, towards the end of his 
life, of flattery, and impatient of advice, his 
creatures, by ſoothing his vanity, led him aſtray, 
while his ancient friends ſtood at a diſtance, 
and predicted his approaching fall. But, amidſt 
the turbulence and confuſion of that factious 
period, he diſpenſed juſtice with ſo much impar- 


tality, he repreſſed the licentious borderers 


with ſo much courage , and eſtabliſhed ſuch 
| N 
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uncommon order and tranquillity in the country, 
that bis adminiſtration was extremely popular, 
and he was long and affectionately remembered 
among the commons, by the name of the Good 
Regent. e 
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Tar unexpected blow , by which the Regent 
was cut off, ſtruck the King's party with the 
utmoſt conſternation. Elizabeth bewailed his death 
as the moſt fatal diſaſter which could have befallen 
her kingdom; and was inconſolable to a degree 
that little ſuited her dignity. Mary's adherents 
exulted, as if, now, her reſtoration were not 
only certain, but near at hand. The mfamy of 
the crime naturally fell on thoſe who expreſled 
ſuch indecent joy at the commiſſion of it; and as 
the aſſaſſin made his eſcape on a horſe which 
belonged to Lord Claud Hamilton , and fled 
directly to Hamilton, where he was received in 
trumph, it was concluded that the Regent had 
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fallen a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the Queen's 


party, rather than to the revenge of a private 


man. On the day after the murder, Scot of 


Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferniherſt, both zealous 


abettors of the Queen's cauſe , entered England 
in a hoſtile manner, and plundered and burnt the 


country, the inhabitants of which expected no 
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ſuch outrage. If the Regent had heen alive, they 


would ſcarce have ventured on ſuch an Irregular 


incutſion, nor could it well have happened ſo 
ſoon after his death, unleſs they had been privy 
to the crime. 

This was not the only ircegularity to PERL the 
anarchy that followed the Regent's. death gave 
occalion During ſuch general confuſion, men 
hoped for univerſal 1mpunity , and broke out into 
exceſſes of every kind. As it was impoſſible to 
reſtrain theſe, without a ſettled form of govern- 
ment, a Convention of the nobles was held, in 
order to deliberate concerning the election of a 
Regent. The Queen's adherents refuſed to be 
preſent at the meeting, and proteſted againſt its 
proceedings. The King's own party was irreſolute, 
and divided in opinion. Maitland, whom Kirkaldy 
had ſet at liberty, and who obtained from the 
nobles then aſſembled a declaration acquittiog him 
of the crime which had been laid to his charge, 
endeavoured to bring about a coalition of the two 
parties, by propoſing to admit the Queen to the 
Joint adminiſtration of government with her ſon, 


Elizabeth adhering to her ancient ſyſtem with 


regard to Scottiſh affairs, labored, notwithſtanding 
the ſolicitations: of Mary's friends, to multiply, 
and to , perpetuate the factions ,. which tore in 
pieces the kingdom. Randolph, whom ſhe dil. 
patched into Scotland on the firſt news of the 
Regent's death, and who was her uſual agent 


* See Appendix, N'. XXI. 
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for ſuch ſervices , found all parties fo exaſperated B O O K 


by mutual injuries, and ſo full of irreconcileable 


rancor , that it coſt him little trouble to inflame 
their animoſity. The Convention broke up without 
coming to any agreement; and a new meeting, 
to which the nobles of all parties were nvited's 


was appointed on the firſt of May *. 
Meanwhile, Maitland and Kirkaldy , who. till 
continued to acknowledge the King's authority, 


VI. 
1570. 


A coalition 
of parties 
attempted 


were at the utmoſt pains to reſtore ſome degree of in vain. 


harmony among their countrymen. They procured 
for this purpoſe, an amicable conference among 
the leaders of the two factions. But while the one 
demanded the reſtoration: of the Queen, as the 


only thing which could re- eſtabliſh ' the public 


tranquillity ; while the other eſteemed the King's 


authority to be ſo ſacred , that it was, on no 
account, to be called in queſtion or impaired; and 


neither of them would recede in the leaſt point 


ſrom their opinions, they ſeparated without any 


proſpect of concord. Both were rendered more 


averſe from reconcilement, by the hope of foreign 


aid. An envoy arrived from France with promiſes 


of powerful ſuccour to the Queen's adherents; and 


as the civil wars in that kingdom ſeemed to be 
on the point of terminating in peace, it was 
expected that Charles would ſoon be at liberty to 
Juli] what he promiſed. On the other hand, the 
Earl of Suſſex was aſſembling a powerful army 
on the borders, and its operations could not 


: Crawf. Mem. 131. Calderw. ii. 155. 
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Queen's party 


in paoſſe ilion 


of Edinburgh. 


April 10. 


had formerly held in their councils. 
by the acquiſition of perſons, ſo illuſtrious by 
their birth, or ſo eminent for their abilities, they 
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fail of bing ſpirit and ſtrength to the Kings 


party *. 
Though the attempt 0 a coalition of the 


factions proved ineffectual, it contributed ſome- 


what to moderate, or ſuſpend their rage; but 


they ſoon began to act with their uſual violence. 
Morton, the moſt vigilant and able leader on the 
King's ſide, ſolicited Elizabeth to interpoſe, with- 
out delay, for the ſafety of a party, ſo devoted 
to her intereſt, and which ſtood fo much in need 
of her aſſiſtance. The Chiefs of the Queen's faction, 
aſſembling at Linlithgow , marched thence to 
Edinburgh; and Kirkaldy , who was both Gover. 
nor of the Caſtle and Provoſt of the town, pre- 
vailed on the citizens, though with ſome difficulty, 


to admit them within the gates. Together with 


Kirkaldy, the Earl of Athole, and Maitland, ac- 


ceded almoſt openly to their party; and the Duke 


and Lord Herries, having recovered liberty by 
Kirkaldy's favor, reſumed the places which they 
Encouraged 


publiſhed a proclamation, declaring their intention 
to ſupport the Queen's authority, and ſeemed 
re ſolved not to leave the city before the meeting 
of the approaching Convention, in which, by 
their numbers and influence, they did not doubt 
of ſecuring a majority of voices on their ſide *. 


2 


* Crawf. Mem. 134. 
* Ibid. 137. Calderw. ii. 176. 
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At the ſame time, they had formed a deſign of 30 OK 


kindling a war between the two kingdoms. If they 
could engage them in hoſtilities, and revive their 
ancient emulation-and antipathy, they hoped, not 
only to diſſolve a confederacy of great advantage 
to the King's cauſe, but to reconcile their country- 
men to the Queen, Elizabeth's natural and moſt 
dangerous rival. With this view, they had, imme- 
diately after the murder of the Regent, prompted 
Scot and Ker to comrgence hoſtilities, and had 
fince inſtigated them to continue and extend their 
depredations. As Elizabeth foreſaw, on the one 
hand, the dangerous conſequences of rendering this 
a national quarrel; and refolved, on 'the other, 
not to ſuffer ſuch an inſult on ber government to 
paſs with impunity ; ſhe iſſued a proclamation, 
_ declaring that ſhe imputed the outrages which had 
been committed on the borders, riot to the Scottiſh 
nation, but to a few deſperate and ill deſigning 
perſons; that, with the former, ſhe was reſolved 
to maintain an inviolable friendſhip, whereas the 
duty which ſhe owed to her own ſubjects obliged i 
her to chaſtiſe the licentiouſneſs of the latter *. 
Suſſex and Scroop, accordingly, entered vu 
the one on the eaſt, the other on the weſt borders, 
and laid waſte the adjacent countries with fire and 
lword*, Fame magnified the number and progreſs 
of their troops, and Mary's adherents, not think- 
ing themſelves ſafe in Edinburgh , the inhabitants 
whereof were ill affected to their cauſe, retired to 


5 Calderw. ii. 181. Cabala, 174. 
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April 28. 


King's party 
enter Edin- 
burgh. 


May 1. 


Motives of 
Elizabeth's . N 
conduct with returned into Scotland. It was natural to commit 
regard to 
them. 
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BOOK Linlithgow. There, by a public proclamation , 
they aſſerted the Queen's authority, and forbad 


giving obedience to any, but the Duke, or the 
Earls of Argyll and Huntly, whom ſhe bad conti 
tuted her Lieutenants in the kingdom. 

The nobles who continued faithful to the King, 


though conſiderably weakened by the defection of 
ſo many of their friends, aſſembled at Edinburgh 


on the day appointed. They iſſued a counter- 
' proclamation, declaring ſych as appeared for the 
Queen, enemies of their country ; and charging 
them. with . the murder both of the late King and 


of the Regent. They could not, however, preſume 


Jo much on their own ſtrength as to venture 
either to elect a Regent, or to take the field againſt 
the Queen's party; but the aſſiſtance which they 
received from Elizabeth, enabled them to do both. 
By her order, Sir William Drury marched into 
Scotland, with a thouſand foot and: three hundred 
horſe; the King's adherents joined him with a 
conſiderable body of troops, and advancing towards 
Glaſgow , where the adverſe party had already 
begun hoſtilities by attacking the caſtle , they 
forced them to retire, plundered the neighbouring 
country, Which belonged to the Hamiltons, and, 
after ſeizing ſome of their caſtles, and raſibg 
others, returned to Edinburgh. * 

Under Drury's protection, the Earl of Lenox 


the government of the kingdom to him, during 
the minority of his grandſon. His illuſtrious birth, 


and alliance with the royal family of England, 3s 


her 
ſatisfy 
dors , 
been 


to pu 
every 
tem pe 
becam 
and ni 
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well as of Scotland, 1 * worthy of that 


honor. His reſentment againſt Mary being impla- 


cable, and his eſtate lying in England and his 
ſamily reſiding there, Elizabeth conſidered him as 
a man who, both from inclination and from intereſt, 

would act in concert with her, and ardently 


wiſhed that he might, ſucceed Murray in the office 


of Regent But, on many accounts, ſhe did not 


think it prudent to diſcover her own ſentiments, 
or to favor his pretenſions too openly. The civil 


wars in Fravce , which had been excited by a 


pretended zeal for religion, and carried on with * 


herceneſs that did it real diſhonor , appeared now 
to be on the point of coming to an iſſue; and 
after ſhedding the beſt blood, and waſting the 
richeſt provinces in the kingdom, both parties 
delired peace with an ardor that facilitated the 
negociations which were carrying on for that pur- 
pole. Charles IX. was known to be a paſſionate 


admirer of Mary's beauty. Nor could he, in 


honor, ſuffer a Queen of France, and the moſt 
ancient ally of his crown, to languiſh in her pre- 


ſent cruel ſituation, without attempting to procure 


her relief. He had, hitherto, been obliged to 


ſatisfy himſelf with remonſtrating, by his ambaſſa- 


dors, againſt the indignity with which ſhe had 
been treated. But if he were once at full liberty 
to purſue his inclinations, Elizabeth would have 


every thing to dread from the impetuoſity of his 


temper, and the power of his arms. It therefore 


became neceſſary for her to act with ſome reſerve, | 
and not to appear, avowedly to countenance 
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the choice of a Regent, in contempt of Mary's 


authority. The jealouſy and prejudices of the 


Scots required no leſs management. Had ſhe openly 
ſupported Lenox's claim ; had ſhe recommended 
him to the Convention, as the candidate Ie 
ſhe approved; this might have rouſed the inde. 
pendent ſpirit of the nobles, and by too plain a 
diſcovery of her intention, ſhe might have defeated 
its ſucceſs. For theſe reaſons, ſhe heſitated long, 
and returned ambiguous anſwers to all the meſſages 
which ſhe received from the King's party. A more 
explicit declaration of her ſentiments was at laſt 


obtained, and an event of an extraordinary nature 


ſeems to have been the occaſion of it. Pope Pius V. 
having iſſued a bull, whereby he excommunicated 
Elizabeth, deprived her of her kingdom, and 
abſolved her ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, 
Felton, an Engliſhman, had the boldneſs to fix 
it on the gates of the Biſhop of London's palace, 
In former ages, a Pope, moved by his own 
ambition, or pride, or bfgotry, denounced this 
fatal ſentence againſt the moſt powerſul monarchs; 
but as the authority of the court of Rome was 
now leſs regarded, its proceedings were more 
cautious; and it was only when they were rouſed 
by ſome powerful Prince, that the thunders of 


the church were ever heard. Elizabeth, therefore, 


imputed this ſtep, which the Pope had taken, to 
a combination of the Roman Catholic Princes 
againſt her, and ſuſpected that ſome plot was 
formed in favor of the Scottiſh Queen. In that 
event, ſhe knew that the ſafety of her own kingdom 
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depended on preſerving her influence in Scotland; 
and in order to ſtrengthen this, ſhe renewed her 
promiſes of protecting the King's adherents, en- 
couraged them to proceed to the election of a 
Regent, and even ventured to point out the Earl 
of Lenox, as the perſon who had the beſt title. 
That honor was accordingly conferred upon him, 
in a Convention of the whole party, held on the 
12th of July“. 
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The Regent's firſt care was to prevent the meet- Lenox elea+ 
ing of the Parliament, which the Queen's party Keren. 


had ſummoned to convene at Linlithgow. Having. 


effected that, he marched againſt the Eafl of 
Huntly , Mary's Lieutenant in the North, and. 
forced the garriſon which he had placed in Brechin, 
to ſurrender At difcretion. Soon after, he made 
himſelf maſter of ſome other caſtles. Emboldened 


by this ſucceſsful beginning of his adminiſtration, 


as well as by the appearance of a conſiderable 
army, with which the Earl of Suſſex hovered on 
the borders, he deprived Maitland of his office of 
Secretary, and proclaimed him, the Duke, Huntly. 
and other leaders of the Queen's party, traitors 


and enemies of their country. 


— 


In this deſperate ſituation of their affairs, the Mary's ad e- 


Queen's adherents had recourſe. to the King of —_— 


Spain“, with whom Mary had held a cloſe corre- Spain. 


ſpondence ever ſince her confinement in England, 


| ? Spotyſ. 240. Cald.ii. 186. See Append. N'. XXII. 
a Crawf. Mem. 159. Cald. ii. 198. — 
See Append, N*, XXIII. 
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BOOK They prevailed on the Duke of Alva to ſend two 
Vi. of his officers to take a view of the country, and 
1570 to examine its coaſts and harbours; and obtained 

from him a ſmall ſupply of money and arms, which 

were ſent to the Earl of Huntly > But: this aid, 

ſo diſproportionate to their exigencies, would hive 
Zlizabeth availed them little. They were indebted for their 
more * fafety to a treaty . which Elizabeth was carrying 

y of ac- | 5 . 

commoda- on, under color of reſtoring the captive Queen to 
tion between her throne. The firſt ſteps in this negociation had 

Mary aud SY | | ; . % 

ker ſubjeas, been taken in the apart, but hitherto 

| little progreſs was made in it E peace concluded 
between the Roman Catholics and Hugonots in 
France, and her apprehenſions that Charles would 
interpoſe with vigor in behalf of his ſiſter-in-law, 
quickened Rlizabeth's motions. She affected to treat 
her priſoner with more indulgence, ſhe liſtened more 
graciouſly to the ſolicitations of foreign ambaſſa- 
dors in her favor, and ſeemed fully determined 
to replace her on the throne of her anceſtors. As 
a proof of her ſmcerity , ſhe labored to procure a 

| ceſſation of arms between the two © contending 
factions in Scotland. Lenox, elated with the: 
good fortune which had hitherto attended his: 


4 adminiſtration, and flatt-ring himſelf with an ealy 
j | triumph over enemies whoſe eſtates were waſted,” 
| and their forces diſpirited, refuſed. for ſome time, 
5 to come into this meaſure. It was not ſafe for 
« him, however, to diſpute the will of bis protect 


reſs: A ceſſation of boſtilities during two months, 


„ Anderſ. iii. 122. o Mem. 153. | 
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to commence on the third of September , was 


| agreed upon; and, being renewed from time to 


time, it continued till the firſt of April next year 
Soon after, Elizabeth diſpatched Cecil and sir 

Walter Mildmay to the Queen of Scots. The dignity 

of theſe ambaſſadors, the former her prime Mini- 


ter, the latter Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


one of her ableſt counſellors, convinced all parties 


that the negociation was ſerious, and that the hour 


of Mary's liberty was now approieFing. The pro- 


poſitions which they made to her, were advan- 


tageous to Elizabeth, but ſuch as a Prince, in 
Mary's ſituation, had reaſon to expect. The ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of Edinburgh; the renouncing 


any pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown, during 


Elizabeth's own life, or that of her poſterity; the 
adhering to the alliance between the two king- 
doms; the pardoning her ſubjects who had taken 


arms againſt her; and her promiſing to hold no 
correſpondence, and to countenance no enterpriſe, 


that might diſturb Elizabeth's government; were 
among the chief articles. By way of ſecurity for 
the accompliſhment of theſe, they demanded that 
ſome perſons of rank ſhould be given as hoſtages, 
that the Prince her ſon ſhould reſide in England, 

and that a few caſtles on the borders ſhould be put 
into Elizabeth's hands. To ſome of theſe propoſi- 
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tions Mary conſented; ſome ſhe endeavoured to 


mitigate; and others ſhe attempted to, evade. In 
the mean Une, ſhe tranſmitted copies of them e to 


u Spotl, 243. 
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30 OK the Pope, to the Kings of France and Spain, ang 
vi. to the Duke of Alva. She inſinuated, that with. 
150 out ſome timely and vigorous interpoſition in her 

' behalf, ſhe would be obliged to accept of theſe 
hard conditions, and to purchaſe liberty at any 


price. But the Pope was a diſtant and feeble ally, 


and by his great efforts at this time againſt the 
Turks, his treaſury was entirely exhauſted. Char. 
les had already begun to meditate that conſpiracy 
againſt the Hugonots, which marks bis reign with 
ſuch infamy; and it required much leiſure, and 
perfect tranquillity , to bring that execrable plan 
to maturity. Philip was employed in fitting out 
that fleet which acquired ſo much renown to the 
Chriſtian arms, by the victory over che infidels 
at Lepanto; the Moors in Spain threatened an 
inſurrection; and his ſubjects in the Netherlands, 
provoked by much oppreſſion and many indigni- 
ties, were breaking out into open rebellion, Al 
of them, for theſe different reaſons, adviſed Mary, 
without depending on their aid, 5 conclude the 
treaty on the beſt terms ſhe could procure 
Elizabeth's Mary , accordingly , conſented. to many of 
2 Elizabeth's demands, and diſcovered a facility of 
K. diſpoſition, which promiſed ſtill, further concęſ. 
ſions. But no conceſſion ſhe could have made, 
would have fatisfied Elizabeth, who, in ſpite of 
her repeated profeſſions of ſincerity to foreign 
ambaſſadors , and norw ith, * een 
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with which ſhe carried on the treaty, had no other 
object in it „than to amuſe Mary's allies, and to 


who fled to her for refuge, in fo ungenerous a 
manner, ſhe could not now diſmiſs her with ſafety. 


What deſperate effects of her juſt reſentment might 


F 

be expected, if ſhe were ſet at liberty, and recovered 
| her former power? What engagements could bind 

n her, not to revenge the wrongs which ſhe had ſuf- 
0 ſered. nor to take advantage of the favorable con- 
e junctures that might preſent themſelves? Was it 


5 poſſible for her to give ſuch ſecurity for her be- 
haviour, in times to- come, as might remove all 
ſuſpicions and Hart And was there not good 
cauſe to conclude}, that no future benefits could 
ever obliterate the memory of paſt injuries? It was 
thus Elizabeth reaſoned ; though ſhe continued to 
act as if her views had been entirely different. She 
appointed ſeven of her privy counſellors to be 
commiſſioners for ſettling the articles of the 
treaty ; and, as Mary had already named the 
Bihops of Roſs and Galloway, and Lord Leving- 
ton, for her ambaſſadors, ſhe required the Regent 


the King. The Earl of Morton, Pitcairn abbot 


perſons choſen by the — They prepared 


Digges, Comp. Amb. 78. gs 
Vol. IL O 


gun time. After having ſo long treated a Queen, 


Under all the diſadvantages of a rigorous confine- 
ment, Mary had found means to excite commotions 
io England, which were extremely formidable. 


to impower proper perſons to appear in behalf of 


of Dunfermling, and Sir James Macgill were the 
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B OO R for their; journey as ſlowly as Elizabeth herſelf could 


N vi have wiſhed. At length they arrived at London, - 
A 1577. and met the commiſſioners of the two Queens, th: 
I Febr. 19, Mary's ambaſſadors diſcoyered the ſtrongeſt in. thi 
4 clination to comply with every thing that would eat 
bh remove the obſtacles which ſtood in the way of the 
s their miſtreſs's liberty. But when Morton and his pre 
aſſociates were called upon to vindicate their con- the 
i duct, and to explain the ſentiments of their panty, am} 
iq they began, in juſtificatior of their treatment of mo! 
'J the Queen, to advance ſuch maxims concerning Que 
| the limited powers of Princes, and the natural thar 
N right of ſubjects to reſiſt and to control them, fron 
| as were extremely ſhocking to Elizabeth, whoſe her, 
N notions of regal prerogative, as has been formerly the! 
4 obſerved, were very exalted. With regard to the nege 
3 authority which the King now poſſeſſed, they 0 
E declared that they neither had, nor could poſſibly whic 
| receive inſtructions, to conkeut to any treaty, that eithel 
tended to ſubvert, or even to impair it in the leaſt gallai 

degree * Nothing could be more trifling and af gr 

ridiculous, than ſuch a reply from- the commik- the & 

ſioners of the King of Scots to the Queen of Eng- place 

land. His party depended abſolutely on her pro- W kept 

tection, her hand had ſeated him on the throne, civil; 

and to her power he owed the continuance of his almoſt 

reign. With the utmoſt eaſe ſhe could have brought WM of p 

them to hold very different language; and what- the of 

ever conditions ſhe might have thought fit to pte: mande 

ſcribe, they would have had no other choice but WM andy; 

*”. Cald. ii. 234. Digges „ 51. Haynes, $23, $524 "Ar 
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to ſubmit. This declaration, however, ſhe affected 


to conſider as an inſuperable difficulty; and finding 


that there was no reaſon to dread any danger from 
the French King, who had not diſcovered that 
eagerneſs in ſupport of Mary, which was expected; 
the reply made by Morton furniſhed her with a 
pretence for putting a {top to the negociation, until 
the Regent ſhould ſend ambaſſadors with more 
ample powers. Thus, after being amuſed for ten 
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March 26. 


months with the hopes of liberty, the unhappy 


Queen of Scots remained under ſtricter cuſtody 
than ever, and without .any proſpect of eſcaping 
from it; while thoſe ſubjects, who till adhered to 
her, were expoſed , without ally or protector, t6 
the rage of enemies, whom their ſucceſs in this 


negociation rendered ſtill more inſolent **. 


On the day after the expiration of the truce, 
which had been obſerved with little exactneſs on 
either ſide, Captain Crawford of Jordan- hill, a 
gallant and enterpriſing officer, performed a ſervice 
of great importance to the Regent, by ſurpriſing 
the caſtle of Dunbarton. This was the only fortified 
place in the kingdom, of which the Queen had 
kept poſſeſſion, ever ſince the commencement of the 
civil wars. Its ſituation on the top of a high and 
almoſt inacceſſible rock, which riſes in the middle 


of a plain, rendered it extremely ſtrong, and, in 
the opinion of that age, impregnable; as it com- 


manded the river Clyde, it was of great conſequence, 
and was deemed the moſt proper place in the kingdom 
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for landing any foreign troops that might come to 
Mary's aid. The ſtrength of the place rendered 
Lord Fleming, the governor, more ſecure than he 


ought to have been, conſidering its importance. 
A ſoldier, who had ſerved in the garriſon, and 


had been diſguſted by ſome ill uſage, propoſed the 
ſcheme to the Regent, endeavouredito demonſtrate 
that it was practicable, and offered) himſelf to go 


the foremoſt man on the enterpriſe. It was thought 


prudent to riſk any danger for ſo great a prize. 
Scaling-ladders, and whatever elſe might be necel. 
ſary, were prepared with the utmoſt ſecrecy and 


diſpatch. All the avenues to the caſtle were ſeized, 
that no intelligence of the deſign might reach the. 


governor. Towards evening , Crawford marched 


from Glaſgow, with a ſmall but determined band. 


By midnight, they arrived at the bottom of the 


rock. The moon was ſet, and the ſky, which 


hitherto had been extremely clear, was covered 


with a thick fog. It was where the rock was higheſt, 
that the aſſailants made their attempt, becauſe in 
that place there were few ſentinels, and they 


hoped to find them leaſt alert. The firſt ladder was 
ſcarcely fixed, when the weight and eagerneſs of 
thoſe who mounted, brought it to the ground. 


None of the aſſailants were hurt by the fall, and 
none of the garriſon alarmed at the noiſe. Their 
guide and Crawford ſcrambled up the rock, and 
faſtened the ladder to the roots of a tree which 


grew in a cleft, This place they all reached with 


the utmoſt difficulty, but were till at a great 


diſtance from the foot of the wall. Their ladder 
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was made faſt a ſecond time; but in the middle of B O O K 


the aſcent, they met with an unforeſeen difficulty. 
One of their companions was ſeized with ſome 
ſadden fit, and clung, ſeemingly without life, to 
the ladder. All were at a ſtand. It was impoſſible 
to paſs bim. To tumble him headlong was cruel ; 
and might occaſion a diſcovery. But Crawford's 
preſence of mind did not forſake him. He ordered 
the ſoldier to be bound faſt to the ladder, that he 
might not fall when the fit was over: and turning 
the other ſide of the ladder, they mounted, with 
eaſe, over his belly. Day now began to break, 
and there ſtill remained a high wall to ſcale ; but 
after ſurmounting ſo many great difficulties, this 
was ſoon accompliſhed. A ſentry obſerved the firſt 
man who appeared on the parapet, and had juſt 
time to give the alarm, before he was knocked 


on the head. The officers - and ſoldiers of the 
garriſon ran out naked, unarmed, and more ſolici- 


tous about their own ſafety, than capable of mak- 
ing reſiſtance.” The aſſailants ruſhed forwards, with 
repeated ſhouts, and with the utmoſt fury ; took 
poſſeſſion of the magazine ; ſeized the cannon; and 


turned them againſt their enemies. Lord Fleming 


got into a ſmall boat, and fled all alone into Ar- 


gyleſhire. Crawford, in reward of his valor and good 


conduct, remained maſter of the caſtle; and as he did 
not loſe a ſingle man in the enterpriſe, he enjoyed his 


lucceſs with unmixed pleaſure. Lady Fleming, Verac 
the French Envoy, and Hamilton Archbiſhop of St. 


Andrews, were the priſoners of greateſt diſtinction **. 
16 
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Verac's character protected him from the uſage 
which he merited by his activity in ſtirring up 
enemies againſt the King. The Regent treated the 
lady with great politeneſs and humanity. But a 
very different fate awaited the Archbiſhop ; he was 
carried under a ſtrong guard to Stirling; and ag 
he had formerly been attainted by act of Parliament, 


he was, without any formal trial, condemned to 


be hanged; and on the fourth day after he was 
taken, the ſentence was executed An attempt was 
made to convict him of being acceſſary to the 
murder both of the King and Regent, but theſe 


accuſations' were ſupported by no proof. Our 


hiſtorians obſerve, that he was the firſt Biſhop in 
Scotland who died by the hands of the executioner. 
The high offices he had enjoyed, both in church 
and ſtate, ought to have exempted him from a 
puniſhment inflicted only on the loweſt criminals, 
But his zeal for the Queen , his abilities, and his 
profeſſion , rendered him odious and formidable to 
the King's adherents. Lenox hated him as the 
perſon by whoſe counſels the reputation and power 
of the houſe of Hamilton were ſupported. Party 
rage, and perſonal enmity, dictated that indecent 
ſentence, for which ſome color was ſought, by 
imputing to him ſuch odious crimes ”. 

The loſs of Dunbarton, and the ſevere treat- 


detends the ment of the Archbiſhop , perplexed no leſs than 


Caſtle of 
Edinburgh 
in the 
Queen's 
name. 


they enraged the Queen's party; and hoſtilities 
were renewed with all the fierceneſs which diſap- 
pointment and indignation can inſpire. Kirkaldy, 
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who, during the truce, had taken care to increaſe 
the number of his ibn, and to provide every 
thing neceſſary for his defence, iſſued a proclamation 
declaring Lenox's authority to be unlawful and 
uſurped ; commanded all who favored his cauſe 
to leave the town within ſix hours; ſeized the arms 
belonging to the citizens; planted a battery on the 


ſteeple of St Giles's, repaired the walls, and fortified 


the gates of the city; and, though the affections 


of the inhabitants leaned a Fun. way, held out 
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the metropolis againſt the Regent. The Duke, 


Huntly, Home, Herries, and other chiefs of that 
ſation, repaired to Edinburgh with their followers; 
and having received a ſmall ſum of money, na 
ſome ammunition from France, formed no con- 
temptible army within the walls. On the other ſide, 
Morton ſeized Leith, and fortified it; and the 


Regent joined him with a conſiderable body of 


men. While the armies lay ſo near each other, 
daily ſkirmiſhes happened, and with various ſuc- 
cels. The Queen's party was not ſtrong enough 


to take the field againſt the Regent, nor was his 


ſuperiority ſo great as to undertake the =_ of 
the caſtle, or of the town **. 


Some time before Edinburgh fell into the hands | 
of his enemies, the Regent had ſummoned a par- 


lament to meet in that place. In order to pre- 
vent any objection againſt the lawfulneſs of the 
meeting, the members obeyed the proclamation 
as exactly as poſſible ; and aſſembled in a houſe 
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at the head of the Canongate, which, though 
without the walls, lies within the liberties of the 


city. Kirkaldy exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to 
interrupt their meeting; but they were ſo ſtrongly 


guarded, that all efforts were vain. They paſſed 
an act attainting Maitland and a few others, and 


then adjourned to the 28th of Auguſt . 


The other party, in order that their proceed 
ings might be countenanced by the ſame. ſhow of 
legal authority, held a meeting of parliament ſoon 
after. There was produced in this aſſembly a decla- 
ration by the Queen, of the invalidity of that deed 
whereby ſhe had reſigned the Crown, and con- 


ſented to the coronation of her ſon. Conformable to 


this declaration, an act was paſſed, pronouncing the 


| reſignation to have been extorted by fear; to be null 


in itſelf, and in all its conſequences; and enjoining 
all good ſubjects to acknowledge the Queen alone to 
be their lawful Sovereign, and to ſupport thoſe who 
ated in her name. The preſent eſtabliſhment of the 
Proteſtant religion was confirmed by another ſtatute; 
and, in imitation of the adverſe party, a new 
meeting was appointed on the 26th of Auguſt *. 
Meanwhile, all the miſeries of civil war deſo- 
lated the kingdom. Fellow-citizens, friends, bro- 
thers, took different ſides, and ranged themſelves 
under the ſtandards of the contending factions, 
In every county. and almoſt in every town and 
village, Ki: iQ 's men and Queen” s men were names 


Ao. Political hawed diſſolved all natural 
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ties, and extinguiſhed the reciporal ood. will and 
confidence which hold mankind together in ſociety, 


Religious zeal mingled itſelf which theſe civil 


diſtinctions, and contributed not a little to heighten 
and to inflame them. 

The factions which divided the kingdom were, 
in appearance, only two. But, in both theſe, there 
were perſons with views and principles ſo different 


| from each other, that they ought to be diſtinguiſhed. 


With ſome, conſiderations of religion were pre- 


dominant, and they either adhered to the Queen, 


becauſe they hoped, by-her means, to re-eſtabliſh 
Popery, or they defended the King's authority , as 
the beſt ſupport of the Proteſtant faith. Among 
theſe the oppoſition was violent and irreconcileable. 
Others were influenced by political motives only, 
or allured by views of intereſt; the Regent aimed 
at uniting theſe, and did not deſpair of gaining, 
by gentle arts, many of Mary's adherents to ac- 


knowledge the King's authority. Maitland and 


Kirkaldy had formed the ſame deſign of a coalition, 
but on ſuch terms, that the Queen might be 
reſtored to ſome ſhare in the government, and the 
kingdom ſhake off its dependence upon England. 


Morton, the ableſt, the moſt ambitious, and the 
moſt powerful man of the King's party, held a 


particular courſe; and moving only as he was 
prompted by the court of England, thwarted every 
meaſure that tended towards a reconcilement of 
the factions; and as he ſerved Elizabeth with much 
fidelity, he derived both power 1 credit from 


her avowed protection. 


State of 
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The time appointed by both parties for the 
meeting of their parliaments now approached. 


Only three peers and two biſhops appeared in that 


which was held in the (Queen's name at Edinburgh. 
But, contemptible as their numbers were, they 
paſſed an act for attainting upwards of two hundred 
of the adverſe faction. The meeting at Stirling 


was numerous and ſplendid. The Regent had 


prevailed on the Earls of Argyll, Eglinton, Caſſils, 
and Lord Boyd, to acknowledge the King's author. 
ity. The three Earls were among the moſt power 
ful noblemen in the kingdom, and had hitherto 


been zealous in the Queen's cauſe. Lord Boyd 


had been one of Mary's commiſſioners at York 


and Weſtminſter, and, ſince that time, had been 


admitted into all her moſt ſecret councils. But, 


during that turbulent period, the conduct of 


The King's 
party ſur» 
priſed in 
Stirling. 


individuals, as well as the principles of factions, 
varied fo often, that the ſenſe of honor, a chief 


preſervative of conſiſtence in character, was entirely 


loſt; and, without any regard to decorum, men 
ſuddenly abandoned one party, and adopted all 


the violent paſſions of the other. The defection, 


however, of ſo many perſons of diſtinction not 
only weakened the Queen's party, but added 
reputation to her adverſaries. | | 

| Aﬀter the example of the parliament at Edin- 
burgh, that at Stirling began with framing acts 
againſt the oppoſite faction. But in the midſt of 


all the ſecurity, which confidence in their own | 
numbers, or diſtance from danger could inſpire, 
they were awakened, early on the morning of 
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September third by the ſhouts of the enemy in 
the heart of the town. In a moment the houſes 
ol every petſon of diſtinction were ſurrounded, 


and before they knew what to think of ſo ſtrange 
an event, the Regent, the Earls of Argyll, Morton, 
Glencairn, Caſſils, Eglinton, Montroſe, Buchan, 
the Lords Sempil, Cathcart, Ogilvie, were all made 
priſoners, and mounted behind troopers , who were 
ready to carry them to Edinburgh. Kirkaldy was 


the author of this daring enterpriſe; and if he had 


not been induced by the ill-timed ſolicitude of his 
friends about his ſafety, not to hazard his own 


perſon in conducting it, that day might have ter- 
minated the conteſt between the two factions, and 
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have reſtored peace to his country. By his direction, 


four hundred men, under the command of Huntly, 
Lord Claud Hamilton, and Scot of Buccleugh, ſet 
out from Edinburgh, and, the better to conceal 
their deſign, marched towards the ſouth, But they 
ſoon wheeled to the right, and horſes having been 
provided for the infantry, rode ſtraight to Stirling. 


By four in the morning, they arrived there; not 
one ſentry was poſted on the walls, nota ſingle man 


was awake about the place. They met with no 
reſiſtance from any perſon whom they attempted to 
ſeize, except Morton. He defending his houſe with 
obſtinate valor, they were obliged to ſer it on fire, 
and he did not ſurrender till forced out of it by 
the flames. In performing this, ſome time was 
conſumed; and the private men, unaccuſtomed to 
regular diſcipline, left their colors, and began 


to rifle the houſes and ſhops of the citizens. The 


BOOK noiſe and uproar in the town reached the caſtle, has 
VI. The Earl of Mar ſallied out with thirty ſoldiers; gu 
1571. fired briſkly upon the enemy, of whom almoſt none and 

but the officers kept together in a body. The ink, 
townſmen took arms to aſſiſt their governor; a as | 

ſudden panic ſtruck the aſſailants; ſome fled, ſome mic 
ſurrendered themſelves to their on priſoners; and hav 

had not the borderers, who followed Scot, prevent- fron 

ed a purſuit, by carrying off all the horſes within to! 

the place, not a man would have eſcaped. If the V 

Regent had not unfortunately been killed, the loſs the 

on the King's ſide would have been as inconſiderable, to N 

as the alarm was great. Think on the Archbishop of parli 
St. Andrew's, was the word among the Queens WW aſl: 
The Rr. ſoldiers; and Lenox fell a ſacrifice to his memory, treaſ, 

Za cons. officer, to whom he ſurrendered, endeavouring the 1 
to protect him, loſt his own life iq his defence. any c 

He was ſlain, according to the general opinion, by that 1 
command of Lord Claud Hamilton. Kirkaldy had limit 

the glory of concerting this plan with great ſecrecy was i 

and prudence; but Morton's fortunate obſtinacy, JEW 

and the want of diſcipline among his own troops, ſpirit 

deprived him of ſucceſs, the only thing wanting At 

to render this equal to the moſt applauded military WM Eliza 
enterpriſes of the kind “. king's 

Mar choſen i As ſo many of the nobles were aſſembled, they ſeemec 

Sense proceeded, without delay, to the election of a Re- our, 
28 gent. Argyll, Morton, and Mar, were candidates dot fai 

for the office. Mar was choſen by a majority of ever, 
voices. Amidſt all the fierce diſſenſions which for no 
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had prevailed ſo long in Scotland; he had diſtin-. 
guiſhed himſelf by his moderation, his humanity, 
and his diſintereſtedneſs. As his power was far 
inferior to Argyll's, and his abilities not ſo great. 
as Morton's, he was, for theſe reaſons, leſs for- 
midable to the other nobles. His merit, too, in, 
having ſo lately refcued the leaders of the party 
from imminent deſtruction, contributed not a little 
to his preferment. 

While theſe things were errging.o on-in Scotland,. 
the tranſactions in England were no leſs intereſting, 
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Proceedings 


in England 
againſt 


to Mary, and ſtill more fatal to her cauſe. The, Marz. 


parliament of that kingdom, which met in April, 
paſſed an act, by which it was declared to be high 
treaſon to cds any. right to. the Crown —_— 


the life of the Queen; to affirm that the title of 


any other perſon was better than, hers, or to maintain 
that the parliament had not power to ſettle and tor 


* 


limit the order of ſueceſſion. This remarkable ſtatute | 


was intended not only for the ſecurity of their own. 
Sovereign, but to curb. the, reſtleſs and intriguing, 
ſpirit of the Scottiſh Queen, and her adherents ** 

At this time, a treaty of marriage between 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, the French 
king's brother , was well advanced. Both courts 
ſeemed to deſire it with equal ardor, and gave 
out, with the utmoſt confidence, that it could 
not fail of taking place. Neither of them, hows 
erer, Wiſhed it ſucceſs; and they encouraged it 
for no other end, but becauſe it ſerved to cover 
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BOOK or to promote their particular deſigns. The whole 
VI. policy of Catherine of Medicis was bent towards 
me oe accompliſhment of her deteſtable proje for 


the deſtruction of the Hugonot chiefs; and by 
carrying on a negociation for the marriage of her ſon | 


with a Princeſs who was juſtly eſteemed the protecs 
treſs of that party, by yielding ſome things in point 
of religion, and by diſcovering an indifference with 
regard to. others, ſhe hoped to amuſe all the Proteſt. 
ants in Europe, and to lull aſleep the jealouſy even of 


the Hugonots themſelves. Elizabeth flattered herſelf 


with reaping advantages of another kind. During 
the dependence of the negociation, the French could 
not with decency give any open aſſiſtance to the 
Scottiſh Queen; if they conceived any hopes of ſuce 
ceſs in the treaty of marriage, they would, of courſe, 

intereſt themſelves but coldly in her concerns; Mary 
herſelf muſt be dejected at loſing an ally, hom ſhe 


had hitherto reckoned her moſt powerful protector; 


and by interrupting her correſpondence with France, 


one ſource, at leaſt, of the cabals and intrigues | 


which diſturbed the kingdom, would be ſtopt. Both 
Queens ſucceeded in their ſchemes. - Catherine's 
| artifices impoſed on Elizabeth, and blinded-the 
Hugonots. I he French diſcovered the utmoſt indif- 
ference about the intereſt of the Scottiſh Queen; 
and Mary, conſidering that court as really united 
with her rival, turned for protection, with more 
eagerneſs than ever, towards the King of Spain“. 


| Philip, whoſe dark and os mind delighted | 
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in the myſtery of intrigue, had held a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with Mary, for ſome time, by means 
ofthe Biſhop of Roſs , and had ſupplied both herſelf 
and her adherents in Scotland with ſmall ſums of 
money. Ridolphi, a Florentine gentleman, who 
reſided at London under the character of a banker, 
and who acted privately as an agent for the Pope, 


was the perſon whom the Biſhop intruſted with this 
negociation. Mary thought it neceſſary, likewiſe, 


to communicate the ſecret to the Duke of Norfolk, 
whom Elizabeth had lately reſtored to liberty, upon 
his ſolemn promiſe to have no further intercourſe 
with the Queen of Scots. This promiſe, however, 
he regarded ſo little, that he continued to keep a 
conſtant correſpondence with the captive Queen; 
while ſhe labored to nouriſh his ambitious hopes, 
and to ſtrengthen his amorous attachment by letters 
written in the fondeſt careſſing ſtrain. Some of theſe 
he muſt have received at the very time when he 
made that ſolemn, promiſe of holding no farther 


intercourſe with her, in conſequence of which 


Elizabeth reſtored him to liberty. Mary , till con- 
ſidering him as her future huſband, took no ſtep in 
any matter of moment without his advice. She 
early communicated to him her negociations 
with Ridolphi; and in a long letter, which ſhe 
wrote to him in cyphers , after complaining of 
the baſeneſs with which the French court had 
abandoned her intereſt, ſhe declared her intention 


Haynes „ 897 „ | Hard. | State - Papers, 15 1905 
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of imploring the aſſiſtanbe of the Spaniſh Monarch, : 
which was now her only reſource; and recommend. | 
ed Ridolphi to his confidence, as a perſon capable 


both of explaining and advancing the ſcheme, The: 
Duke commanded Hickford , his ſecretary, to 


decypher, and then to burn this letter; but — 
ther he had been already gained by the court, or 


reſolved at that time to betray his maſter, he 
diſobeyed the latter part of the order, and hid 


the letter, together with other treaſonable papers, 


under the Duke's own bed. 

' Ridolphi, in a conference with Norfolk, omit. 
ted none of thoſe arguments, and ſpared none of 
thoſe promiſes, which are the uſual incentives to 
rebellion. The Pope, he told him, had a great 
ſum in readineſs to beſtow in ſo good a cauſe; 
The Duke of Alva had undertaken to land ten 
thouſand men not far from London. The Ca- 
tholics to a man would riſe in arms. Many of 


the nobles were ripe for a revolt, and wanted only 


a leader. Half the nation had turned their eyes 
towards him, and called on him to revenge the 
unmerited injuries which he himſelf had ſuffered; 
and to reſcue an unfortunate Queen, who offered 
him her hand, and her crown, as the reward of 


his ſucceſs. Norfolk approved of the deſign, and 


though he refuſed to give Ridolphi any letter of 
credit, allowed him to uſe his name in negociating 
with the Pope and Alva **, The Biſhop of Roſs, 


who , » from the violence of his e. and 


57 Anderl. il. 16 %ͤ˖˙ ͤ MW 5 
impatience 


implo 
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patience to procure relief for his miſtreſs, was apt 
to run into raſh and deſperate deſigns, adviſed the 
Duke to aſſemble ſecretly a few of his followers, 


BOOK 
VI. 
1571. 


and at once to ſeize Elizabeth's perſon. But this 


the Duke rejected as a ſcheme equally wild and 
hazardous. Meanwhile, the Engliſh court had 
received ſome imperfect information of the plot, 


by intercepting one of Ridolphi's agents; and an 


accident happened, which brought to light all the 
circumſtances of it. The Duke had employed Hick- 
ford to tranſmit to Lord Herries, ſome money , 
which was to be diſtributed among Mary's friends 


* Diſcovered by 


Elizabeth, 
Auguſt, 


in Scotland. A perſon not in the ſecret was intruſted 


with conveying it to the borders, and he, ſuſpe&- 


ing it from the weight to be gold, whereas he had 
been told that it was ſilver, carried it directly to 


the Privy Council. 'The Duke, his domeſtics, and 
all who were privy, or could be ſuſpected of being 
privy to the deſign, were taken into cuſtody. 
Never did the accomplices in a conſpiracy diſcover 
leſs firmneſs, or ſervants betray an indulgent maſter 


with greater baſeneſs. Every one confeſſed the 


whole of what he knew. Hickford gave directions 
how to find the papers which he had hidden. The 


Duke himſelf, relying at firſt on the fidelity of his 


alſociates , „ all dangerous papers to 


have been deſtroyed, confidently aſſerted his own. 
innocence; but when their depoſitions 'and the 


papers themſelves were produced, aſtoniſhed at 
their treachery, he acknowledged his guilt, and 


mplored the Queen's mercy. His offence was too 
heinous, and too often repeated, to obtain pardqn; 


Vor. II. : 
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and Elizabeth thought it neceſſary to deter her 


ſubjects, by his puniſhment, from holding corre. OO 
ſpondence with the Queen of Scots, or her emi. bY 
ſaries. Being tried by his Peers, he was found Ke 
guilty of high treaſon, and, after ſeveral delays, 1 
ſuffered death for the crime **. - 


The diſcovery of this conſpiracy Re et many q 
effects, extremely detrimental to Mary's intereſt, ” 


'The Biſhop of Roſs, who appeared by the confeſ. 58 
ſion of all concerned, to be the prime mover in 5 
every cabal againſt Elizabeth was taken into <p 
cuſtody, his papers ſearched, bimſelf committed to 3 
the Tower, treated with the utmoſt rigor, threat · 0 
ened with capital puniſhment, and, after a long ME 
confinement, ſet at liberty, on condition that he has 
ſhould leave the kingdom. Mary was not only ther 
| deprived of a ſervant, equally eminent for his zeal = 
and his abilities, but was denied from that time the * 
privilege of having an ambaſſador at the Engliſh 1 
court. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom the power WY 
and dignity of the prince he repreſented exempted bo F 
ſrom ſach inſults as Roſs had ſuffered, was com- till e 
manded to leave England ©, As there was now the by x 
cleareſt evidence that Mary.,. from reſentment of Thou 
the wrongs ſhe had ſuffered, and impatience of the WM nedia 
captivity in which ſhe was held, would not ſcruple neight 
to engage 1n the moſt hoſtile and deſperate enterpri | brothe 
ſes againſt the eſtabliſhed government and religion, good 
ſhe began to be regarded as a public enemy, and he Ne 
was kept under a ſtricter guard than formerly, the licove 


** Anderf. iii. 149. State Trials, 185. *” Digges, 163. 1 
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number of her domeſtics abridged, and no perſon 


permitted to. ſee her, but in preſence of her 
keepers ; | 
At the ſame ti | 
which was gathering on the continent againſt her 
kingdom , began to wiſh that tranquillity were 
reſtored in Scotland; and irritated by Mary's late 
attempt againſt her government, ſhe determined to 


leaders of both factions. Mary, ſhe told them, 
had held ſuch a criminal correſpondence with her 


conſpiracies both againſt her crown and her life, 


thy of protection, and would never conſent to 
reſtore her to liberty , far leſs to replace her on 
her throne. She exhorted them, therefore, to unite 
in acknowledging the King's authority. She pro- 


for thoſe who had hitherto oppoſed it. But if they 


Though this declaration did not produce an im- 
mediate effect; though hoſtilities continued in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; though Huntly's 
brother, Sir Adam Gordon, by his bravery and 


the North in many encounters; yet ſuch an explicit 
bicovery of Elizabeth's ſentiments contributed not 


55 Strype, Ann. ii. 50. See Append. N'. XXIV, 
TS” 


me, Elizabeth, foreſeeing the ſtorm 


that ſhe would henceforth conſider her as unwor- 
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Elizabeth de- 


clares openly 
- againſt the 


Queen's 
paxty. 


act, without diſguiſe or ambiguity, in favor of the 
King's party. This reſolution ſhe intimated to the 


Oct. 23. 


avowed enemies, and had excited ſuch dangerous 


miſed to procure by her mediation equitable term 


ſtill continued refractory, ſhe threatened to employ 
ber utmoſt power to compel them to ſubmit 


zood conduct, had routed the King's adherents in 
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a little to animate one party N and to depreſs the 


of 
ſpirit and hopes of the other **. | Jat 
As Morton, who commanded the Regent's for. Ms 


ces, lay at Leith, and Kirkaldy till held out the 
town and caſtle of Edinburgh, ſcarce a day paſſed Fr 
without a ſkirmiſh; and while both avoided any 


deciſive action, they haraſſed each other by attack- 4 
ing ſmall parties, beating up quarters, and inter- 1 
cepting convoys. Theſe operations, though little Eli 
memorable in themſelves, kept the paſſions of bot 
both factions in perpetual exerciſe and agitation, def. 
and wrought them up, at laſt, to a degree of _ 
fury , which rendered them regardleſs not only of for 
the laws of war, but of the principles of humanity, | ſpir 
Nor was it in the field alone, and during the heat a gc 
of combat, that this implacable rage appeared; conf 
both parties hanged the priſoners they took, of expc 
whatever rank or quality, without mercy , ed | with 
without trial. Great numbers ſuffered in this ſhock thires 
ing manner; the unhappy victims were led, by 1 
fifties at a time, to execution; and it was not till 1 
both ſides had ſmarted teverely;. that they diſcon- |} neigh 
tinued this barbarous practice, ſo reproachful to of the 
the character of the nation . Meanwhile, thoſe in any d 
the town and caſtle, though they had received a tage | 
| ſupply of money 1 the Duke of Alva“, began liſten 
to ſuffer for want of proviſions, As Morton had vere; 
deſtroyed all the mills in the neighbourhood of the Mary 
city, and had . ſmall garriſons 1 in all the houſes treaty 

= 2rticle 


* Cald. ii. 289. 294. Strype, ii. 76. 


* Crawf, Mem. 218. 220. ”* Cald. ii, 14 „. 
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of ſtrength around it ; ſcarcity daily increaſed. At BOOK 


laſt all the miſeries of famine were felt, and they 
muſt have been ſoon. reduced to ſuch extremities 
as would have forced them to capitulate, if the 


Eogliſh and French ambaſſadors had not procured 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between the two par- 


ties 


1 hough the negociation for a marriage. between 
Flizabeth and the Duke of Anjou had been fruitleſs, 
both Charles and ſhe were deſirous of concluding a 
defenſive alliance between the two Crowns. He 
conſidered ſuch a treaty, not only as the beſt device 


= + 
1572. 


N 


League be. 
tween Eng⸗ 
land and 
France. 


for blinding the Proteſtants, againſt whom the con- 


ſpiracy was now almoſt ripe for execution; but as 


a good precaution, likewiſe, againſt the dangerous 
conſequences to which that atrocious meaſure might 
expoſe him. Elizabeth, Who had hitherto reigned 


without a ſingle ally, now ſaw her kingdom fo 
threatened with inteſtine commotions, or expoſed 


to invaſions from abroad, that ſhe was extremely 


ſolicitous to ſecure the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful a 
neighbour. The difficulties ariſing from the ſituation 


of the Scottiſh Queen, were the chief occaſions of - 


any delay. Charles demanded ſome terms of advan- 
tage for Mary and her party. Elizabeth refuſed to 
liſten to any propoſition of that kind. Her obſtinacy 
overcame the faint efforts of the French Monarch. 
Mary's name was not ſo much as mentioned in the 
treaty; and with regard to Scottiſh affairs, a ſhort 
article was inſerted „ in general and ambiguous 


" Cald. ii. 346. 
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terms, to this purpoſe, © That the parties contra. 
ing ſhall make no innovations in Scotland, nor 
ſuffer any ſtranger to enter, and to foment the 
factions there ; but it ſhall be lawful for the Queen 
of England to chaſtiſe, by force of arms, thoſe 
Scots who ſhall continue to harbour the Engliſh 
rebels now in Scotland. In conſequence of this 
treaty, France and England affected to act in 
concert with regard to Scotland, and Le Croc, 
and Sir William Drury, appeared there, in name 
of their reſpective Sovereigns. By their mediation, 


a truce for two months was agreed upon, and 


during that time conferences were to be held 
between the leaders of the oppoſite factions, in 


order to.accommodate their differences, and reſtore | 
peace to the kingdom. This truce afforded a 2 
ſeaſonable 1nterval of tranquillity to the Queen's | 


adherents in the South; but in the North it proved 
fatal to her intereſt. Sir Adam Gordon had ſtil 


maintained his reputation and ſuperiority there. | 
Several parties, under different officers, were ſent 


againſt him. Some of them he attacked in the 


field; againſt others he employed ſtratagem; and | 


as his courage and conduct were equal, none of 
his enterpriſes failed of ſucceſs. He made war, 
too, with the humanity which became ſo gallant 


a man, and gained ground by that, no leſs than 
by the terror of his arms. If he had not been 


obliged, by the truce, to ſuſpend his operations, 


he would, in all probability, have brought that 


** Digges, 170. 191. Camd. 444. 
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pan of the kingdom to ſubmit entirely to the 
Queen's authority ** 

Notwithſtanding Gordon's: bravery and ſucceſs, 
Mary's intereſt was on the decline, not only in 
her own kingdom, but among the Engliſh, No- 
thing could be more offenſive to that nation, jealous 


BOOK, 
VI. 


1572. 
Proceedings 
in England 
againft Mary. 


of foreigners, and terrified at the proſpect of the 


Spaniſh yoke, than her negociations with the Duke 


of Alva. The parliament, which met in May; 
proceeded againſt her as the moſt dangerous enemy 
of the kingdom; and after a ſolemn conference 
between the Lords and Commons, both houſes 
agreed in bringing in a bill to declare her guilty 


of high treaſon, and to deprive her of all right of 


ſucceſſion to the Crown. This great cauſe, as it 


was then called, occupied them during the whole 


ſeſſion, and was carried on with much unanimity. 


Elizabeth, though ſhe applauded their zeal, and 


approved greatly of the courſe they were taking, 


was ſatisfied with ſhowing Mary what ſhe might 
expect from the reſentment of the nation; but as 
ſhe did not yet think it time to proceed to the 


moſt violent extremity againſt her, ſhe prorogued 


the parhament ** 

Theſe ſevere proceedings of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment were not more mortifying to Mary, than the 
coldneſs and neglect of her allies the French. The 
Duke of Montmorency, indeed, who came over 
to ratiſy the league with Elizabeth, made a ſhow of 
ntereſting himſelf 1 in favor of the Scottiſh Queen; 


 Crawf, Mem. = ie D'Ewes Journ. 206, &c. 
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BOOK but, inſtead of ſoliciting for her liberty, or her 
4 VI reſtoration to her throne, all that he demanded 
1 1572 was a ſlight mitigation of the rigor of her impri. t 
5 ſonment Even this ſmall requeſt, he urged with ſo c 
1 little warmth or mportmalty: , that no regard Was . 
1 | paid to it | c 
Al The maſſacre The dance with France afforded Elizabeth d 
ij ot Faris. much ſatisfaction, and ſhe expected from it a great n 
| increaſe of ſecurity. She now turned her whole a 
# attention towards Scotland , where the animoſities 9 
4 of the two factions were ſtill ſo high, and ſo many al 
" interfering intereſts to be adjuſted, that a general a 
kh pacification ſeemed to be at a great diſtance. But A 
„ while ſhe labored to bring them to ſome agreement, of 
4 an event happened which filled a great part of ſo 
f Europe with aſtoniſhment and with horror. This th 
b was the maſſacre of Paris; an attempt to which of 
1 there is no parallel in the hiſtory of mankind, W. 
4 either for the long train of craft and diſſimulaſion in, 
with which it was contrived, or for the cruelty ſc 
bY and barbarity with which it was carried into to 
5 execution. By the moſt ſolemn promiſes of ſafety | 
1 and of favor, the leaders of the Proteſtants were thi 
9 drawn to court; and though doomed to deſtruc- wil 
1 tion, they were received with careſſes, loaded with ſon 
? honors, and treated, for ſeven months, with every mu 
bi poſſible mark of familiarity and of confidence. In con 
1 Avguſt. 24, the midſt of their ſecurity, the warrant for their nio 
ö deſtruction was iſſued by their Sovereign, on whoſe in! 
bp word they had relied; and, in obedience to it, teſt; 
| ſebb, ii. 512. ; 


A 
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their countrymen, their fellow. citizens, and com- 3 0 3 


er : | ; i 
ed anions, imbrued their hands in their blood. Ten I. 
ri. thouſand Proteſtants, . without diſtinction of age, 157% 


or ſex , or condition, were murdered in Paris alone. 
The ſame barbarous orders were ſent to other parts 
of the kingdom, and a like carnage enſued. This 


th deed, which no Popiſh writer, in the preſent age, 
at mentions without deteſtation, was, at the time, 
Je applauded 1n Spain; and at Rome ſolemn thanks- 


givings were offered to God for its ſucceſs. But 
among the Proteſtants, it excited incredible horror; 


n 

al a ſtriking picture of which 1s drawn by the French 

ut Ambaſſador at the court of England, in his account 

nt, of his firſt audience after the maſſacre. © A gloomy 

of ſorrow, ſays he, fat on every face: ſilence, as in 

his the dead of night, reigned through all the chambers 

ich of the royal apartment; the ladies and courtiers 

d, were ranged on each fide, all clad in deep mourn- 

on ing, and as I paſſed through them, not one- be- 

Ity ſtowed on me a civil look, or made the leaſt return 

nto to my ſalutes | | | | as 

ety But horror was not the only paſſion with which petrimentat 
ere this event inſpired the Proteſtants ; it filled them de Mary's 
uc- with fear. "I hey conſidered it as the prelude to and 
ith ſome greater blow, and believed, not without 

ery much probability, that all the Popiſh Princes had 

In conſpired the deſtruction of their ſect. This opi- | 

heir nion was of no ſmall diſſervice to Mary's affairs 

joſe in Scotland. Many of her adherents were Pro- 


teſtants; and, though they wiſhed her reſtoration, 


7 Carte, iii. 522. 
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BOOK were not willing, on that account, to ſacrifice the 
vi faith which they profeſſed. They dreaded her 
1572 attachment to a religion, which allowed its vo. 
taries to violate the moſt ſolemn engagements, 
and prompted them to perpetrate the moſt bat 
barous crimes. A general confederacy of the 
Proteſtants ſeemed to them the only thing that 
could uphold the Reformation againſt the league 
which was formed to overturn it. Nor could the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of religion be long maintained 
in Britain, but by a ſtrict union with Elizabeth, 
and by the concurrence of both nations, in eſpouſing 
the defence of it, as a common cauſe" 
Encouraged by this general difpofition to place 
confidence in her, Elizabeth reſumed a ſcheme 
which ſhe had formed during the regency of the 
Earl of Vſurray , of ſending Mary as a priſoner into 
Scotland. But her ſentiments and ſituation were 
now very different from what they had been during 
her negociation with Murray. Her animoſity 
againſt the Queen of Scots was greatly augmented, 
by recent experience of her inclination as well as 
power not only to diſturb the tranquillity of her 
reign, but to wreſt from her the crown; the party 
in Scotland favorable to Mary, was almoſt entirely 
broken; there was no reaſon to dread any danger 
| from France, which ſtill continued to court her 
friendſhip. She aimed, accordingly, at ſomething 
very different from that which ſhe had in view 
three years before. Then ſhe diſcovered a laudable 
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ſolicitude not only for the ſafety of Mary's life, 
but for ſecuring to her, treatment ſuited to her 
rank. Now ſhe required, as an expreſs condition, 


that, immediately after Mary's arrival in Scotland, 


ſhe ſhould be brought to public trial; and having 
no doubt that ſentence would be paſſed according 


to her deſerts, ſhe inſiſted that, for the good of 


both kingdoms , It ſhould be executed without 
delay No tranſaction, perhaps, in Elizabeth's 
reign, merits more ſevere cenſure. Eager to cut 


ſhort the days of a rival, the object both of her 


hatred and dread, and no lefs anxious to avoid the 


blame to which ſuch a deed of violence might 


expoſe her, ſhe labored, with timid and ungenerous 
artifice, to transfer the odium of it from herſelf to 
Mary's own ſubjects. The Earl of Mar, bappily 
for the honor of his country, had more virtue than 


to liſten to ſuch an ignominious propoſal ; and 


Elizabeth did not venture to renew it. 
While ſhe was engaged in purſuing this in- 


ſidious meaſure, the Regent was more honorably 
employed in endeavouring to negociate a general 
peace among his countrymen. As he labored 


for this purpoſe with the utmoſt zeal, and the 
adverſe faction placed entire confidence in his 
integrity, his endeavours could hardly have failed 
of being ſucceſsſul. Maitland and Kirkaldy came 
ſo near to an agreement with him, that ſcarce any 
thing remained, except the formality of ſigning 
the treaty. But Morton had not forgotten the 


* Murdin, 224. 
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diſappointment he met with i in his pretenſions to 
the Regency; his abilities, his wealth, and the 
patronage of the court of England, gave hin 
greater ſway with the party, than even the Regent 
himſelf; and he took pleaſure in thwarting every 
meaſure purſued by him. He was afraid that, if 
Maitland and his aſſociates recovered any ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, his own influence would be 
conſiderably diminiſhed; and the Regent, by their 
means, would regain that aſcendant which belonged 
to his ſtation. With him concurred all thoſe who 


were in poſſeſſion of the lands which belonged to 


any of the Queen's party. His ambition, and 
their avarice, fruſtrated the Regent's pious inten- 
tions, and retarded a bleſſing ſo neceſſary to the 
kingdom, as the eſtabliſhment of peace * 

Such a diſcovery of the ſelfiſhneſs and ambition | 
which reigned among his party, made a deep im- 
preſſion on the Regent, who loved his country, 
and wiſhed for - peace with much ardor. This 
inward grief broke his ſpirit, and by degrees 
brought on a ſettled melancholy, that ended in a 
diſtemper, of which he died on the twenty-ninth 
of October. He was, perhaps, the only perſon 
in the kingdom who could have enjoyed the 
office of Regent without envy, and have left it 


without loſs of reputation. Notwithſtanding their 


mutual animoſities, both factions acknowledged 
his views to be honorable, and his integrity to be 
uncorrupted . 5 


Melv. 233. Crawf. Mem. 237. ® Id. 241. 
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No competitor now appeared againſt Morton. 
The Queen of England powerfully ſupported his 


claim, and notwithſtanding the fears of the people, 
and the jealouſy of the nobles, he was elected 


Regent; the fourth, who, in the ſpace of _ 
years, had held that dangerous office. 


As the truce had been prolonged to the firſt of 


January, this gave him an opportunity of continuing 
the negociations with the oppoſite party, 'which 


had been ſet on foot by his predeceſſor. They 


produced no effects, however, till the unn, 
of the next year. 


Before we proceed to theſe, ſome events, — 


untouched, deſerve our notice. 


The Earl of Northumberland, who bad batt 


kept priſoner in Lochlevin ever fince his flight 
into Scotland in the year one thouſand five hundred 


and ſixty- nine, was given up to Lord Hunſdon, 

governor of Berwick; and being carried to York, 
ſuffered there the puniſhment of his rebellion. The 
King's party were ſo ſenſible of their dependence on 
_ Elizabeth's protection, that it was ſcarcely poſſible 


for them to refuſe putting into her hands a perſon 


who had taken up arms againſt her. But as a ſum of 


money was paid on that account, and ſhared between 
Morton and Douglas of Lochlevin, the former of 


whom, during his exile in England, had been much 
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indebted to Northumberland's friendſhip, ; the aban- 


doning this unhappy nobleman, in ſuch a manner, 
to certain deſtruction, was univerſally condemned as 
a moſt ungrateful and mercenary action. 


"" Crawf. Mem. 55. 222. Camd. 445. 
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This year was remarkable for a conſiderable 


innovation in the government of the Church. Soon 


after the Reformation, the Popiſh biſhops had been 
confirmed by law in poſſeſſion of part of their 
benefices; but the ſpiritual juriſdiction, which 
belonged to their order, was exerciſed by ſuperin. 
tendants, though with more moderate authority, 


On the death of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 


Morton obtained from the Crown a grant of the 
temporalities of that ſee. But as it was thought 
indecent for a layman to hold a benefice to which 
the cure of ſouls was annexed, he procured Douglas, 


rector of the Univerſity of St. Andrews, to be 


choſen Archbiſhop; and allotting him a ſmall penſion 
out of the revenues of the ſee, retained the remainder 


in his own hands. The nobles, who ſaw the advan. 


tages they might reap from ſuch a practice, ſup- 
ported him in the execution of his plan. It gave 
great offence, however, to the clergy, who, 
inſtead of perpetuating an order whoſe name and 
power was odious to them, wiſh ed that the revenues 
which had belonged to it might be employed in 
ſupplying ſuch pariſhes as were . ſtill unprovided 
with ſettled paſtors. But, on the one hand, it 


would have been raſh in the Clergy to have irritated' 
too much noblemen, on whom the very exiſtence 


of the Proteſtanc Church in Scotland depended; 
and Morton, on the other, conducted his ſcheme 
with ſuch dexterity, and managed them with o 


much art, that it was, at laſt, agreed, in a convention 
compoſed of the leading men among the Clergy, 


together with a committee of privy council, 
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« that the name and office of Archbiſhop, and 3 O OK 
Biſhop, ſhould be continued during the King's, vi. 
minority, and theſe dignities be conferred upon 257% 
the beſt qualified among the Proteſtant Miniſters; 
but that, with regard to their ſpiritual juriſdictions, 
they ſhould be ſubject to the general aſſembly of 
the Church. The rules to be obſerved in thels 
election; and the perſons who were to ſupply the 
place, and enjoy the privileges, which belonged 
to the Dean and Chapter in times of Popery, were 
likewiſe particularly ſpecified ** . The whole being 
laid before the General Aſſembly, after ſome excep- 
tions to the name of Archbishop, Dean, Chapter, &c. 
and a proteſtation that it ſhould be conſidered only 
as a temporary conſtitution, until one more perfect 
could be introduced, it obtained the approbation of 
that court **, Even Knox, who was prevented from 
attending the Aſſembly by the ill ſtate of his health, 
though he declaimed loudly againſt the ſimoniacal 
paction to which Douglas owed his preferment, 
and blamed the nomination of a perſon worn 
out with age and infirmities, to an office Which 
required unimpaired vigor both of body and 
mind, ſeems not to have condemned the proceed- 

| ines: of the Convention; and, in a letter to the 
Aſſembly, approved of ſome of their regulations 
with reſpect to the election of Biſhops, as worthy 
of being carefully obſerved **. In conſequence of 
the Aſſembly's conſent to the plan agreed upon 
in the Convention, Douglas was inſtalled in his 
office, and at the ſame time, an Archbiſhop of 


„ Cald. ii. 30G [d. 354 dee Appendix, N'. XXV. 
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Glaſgow , and a Biſhop of Dunkeld, were choſen 
from among the Proteſtant Clergy. They were 
all admitted to the place in Parliament, which 
belonged to the eccleſiaſtical order. But, in 
imitation of the example ſet by Morton ſuch 
bargains were made with them by different noble. 
men, as gave them poſſeſſion only of a very ſmall 
part of the revenues belonging to their ſees ”. 
Soon after the diſſolution of this Aſſembly, 
Knox , the prime inſtrament of ſpreading and 
eſtabliſhing the Reformed religion in Scotland, 
ended his life, in the fſixty-ſeventh year of his 


gage. Zeal, intrepidity, diſintereſtedneſs, were 


virtues which he poſſeſſed in an eininent degree, 
He was acquainted, too, with the learning culti 
vated among divines in that age; and excelled 
in that ſpecies of eloquence which 1s calculated 
to rouſe and to inflame **. His maxims, however, 


*7 Spotf. 261. | 33 

** A ſtriking deſcription of that ſpecies of eloquence for 
which Knox was diſtinguiſhed, is given by one of his conten- 
poraries, M. James Melville, Miniſter of Anſtruther. © But 
of all the benefites I had that year [ 18 % J, was the coming 
of that moſt notible prophet and apoſtle of our-nation, Mr. John 
Knox, to St. Andrews, who, by the faction of the Queen 
occupying the caſtle and town of Edinburgh, was compelled 
to remove therefra with a number of the beſt, and chuſed to 
come to St. Andrews. I heard him teach there the prophecies 
of Daniel that ſummer and the winter following. I had my pen 
and little buik, and took away ſic things as I could comprehend. 
In the opening of his text, he was moderat the ſpace of half 
an hour; but when he entered to application, he made me 
ſo to gre CI thrill] and tremble, that I could not hald the 


pen to write. — He was very weak. I ſaw him every day of li 
| were 


pulpit 
MS. L 


the Cul 
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were often too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his 
he ſhowed no indulgence to the infirmities of others. 


he uttered his admonitions with an acrimony and 
vehemence, more apt to irritate than to reclaim. 


| This often betrayed him into indecent and unduciful 


expreſſions with reſpec to the Queen's perſon and 
conduct. Thoſe very qualities, however, which 
now render his character leſs amiable, fitted him to 
be the inſtrument of Providence for advancing the 
Reformation among a fierce people, and enabled 


have been apt to ſhrink back. By an unwearied 
application to ſtudy and to buſineſs, as well as by 


he had worn out a conſtitution naturally robuſt. 
During a lingering illneſs, he diſcovered the ut- 
moſt fortitude; and met the approaches of death 
with a magnanimity inſeparable ' from his cha- 
racter, He was conſtantly employed in acts of 


Richart Ballanden holding him up by the oxter [under the arm] 
fromthe abbey to the pariſh kirk; and he the ſaid Richart and 
another ſervant lifted him up to the pulpit , where he behoved 
to lean at his firſt entriez but e' re he was done with his ſermon, 


pulpit in blads C beat the pulpit to pieces], and fly out of it. 
MS. Life of Mr. James Melville, belonging to Mr. Paton of 
the Cuſtam. houſe, Edinburgh, p. 14. 21. 
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temper exceſſive. Rigid and uncomplying himſelf, 


Regardleſs of the diſtinctions of rank and character, 


him to face dangers, and to ſurmount oppoſition, 
from which a perſon of a more gentle ſpirit would 


the frequency and fervor of his public diſcourſes, 


dodtrine go hulie L lowly ] and fair, with a furring of marticks 
about his neck, a ſtaff in the one hand, and good godlie . 


he was ſo active and vigorous, that he was like to ding the 
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devotion, and comforted himſelf with thoſe pro. 


ſpects of immortality, which not only preſerve 
good men from deſponding, but fill them with 
exultation in their laſt moments. The Earl of 
Morton, who was preſent at his funeral, pro- 
nounced his eulogium in a few words, the more 
honorable for Knox as they came from one 


whom he had often cenſured with peculiar ſeverity, 


“ There hes He, who never feared the face of 
man wo L ; . 

Though Morton did not deſire peace ſrom 
ſuch generous motives as the former Regent, he 
labored, however, in good earneſt to eſtabliſh 
it. The public confuſions and calamities, to 
which he owed his power and importance when 
he was only the ſecond perſon in the nation, 
were extremely detrimental to him, now that he 
was raiſed to be the firſt. While ſo many of the 
nobles continued in arms againſt him, his author- 
ity as Regent was partial, feeble, and preca- 
rious. Elizabeth was no leſs deſirous of extin- 
guiſhing the flame which ſhe had kindled and 
kept ſo long alive in Scotland **. She had diſco- 
vered the alliance with France, from which ſhe 
had expected ſuch advantages, to be no founda- 
tion of ſecurity. Though appearances of friend- 
ſhip ſtill ſubſiſted between her and that court, 
and Charles daily renewed his proteſtations of 


** Spotl. 266. Cald. ii. 273. 
** Digges, 299. 
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inviolable adherence to the treaty , ſhe was con- 


vinced, by a fatal example, how little ſhe ought 


to rely ou the promiſes or oath of that perfidious 
Monarch Her ambaſſador warned her that 
the French held ſecret correſpondence with Mary's 
adherents in Scotland, and encouraged them in 
their obſtinacy **. The Duke of Alva carried on 
his intrigues in that kingdom with leſs diſguiſe. 
She was perſuaded that they would embrace the 
firſt ſerene interval, which the commotions in 
France and in the Netherlands would allow 
them, and openly attempt to land a body of men 
in Scotland. She reſolved, therefore, to prevent 


their getting any footing in the iſland, and to cut 


off all their hopes of finding any aſſiſtance there, 
by uniting the two parties. 

The ſituation of Mary's adherents enadied the 
Regent to carry on his negociations with them to 
great advantage. They were now divided into 
two factions, At the head of the one, were Cha- 
telheraut and Huntly. Maitland and Kirkaldy 
vere the leaders of the other. Their high rank, 
their extenſive property, and the numbers of their 
followers, rendered the former conſiderable. The 
latter were indebted for their importance to their 
perſonal abilities, 'and to the ſtrength of the caſtle 


of! Edinburgh, which was in their poſſeſſion. The 


Regent had no intention to comprehend both in 
the ſame treaty; but as he dreaded that the 


"" Digges, 296. 312. 
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Queen's party, if it remained entire, would he 


able to thwart and embarraſs his adminiſtration, 
he reſolved to divide and weaken it, by a ſeparate 
negociation. He made the firſt overture to Kirk. 
aldy and his aſſociates, and endeavoured to renew 


the negociation with them, which, during the life 


of his predeceſſor, had been broken off by his 


own artificess But Kirkaldy knew Morton's 
views, and ſyſtem of government, to be very 
different from thoſe of the former Regent. Mit. 
land conſidered him as a perſonal and implacable 
enemy. They received repeated aſſurances of 


protection from France; and though the ſiege of 


Rochelle employed the-French arms at that time; 
the ſame hopes, which had ſo often deceived the 
party, ſtill amuſed them, and they expected that 
the obſtinacy of the Hugonots would ſoon be 
ſubdued, and - that Charles would then be at 


liberty to act with vigor in Scotland. Mean. 


while, a ſupply of money was ſent, and if the 
caſtle could be held out till Whitſunday , effec- 
tual aid was promiſed **, Maitland's genius de- 
lighted in forming ſchemes that were dangerous; 
and Kirkaldy poſſeſſed. the intrepidity neceſſary 


for putting them in execution. The caſtle, they | 


knew , was ſo ſituated, that it might defy all the 
Regent's power. Elizabeth, they hoped, would 


: not violate the treaty with France, by ſending 
forces to his aſſiſtance; and if the French ſhould 


'* Digges, 314. 
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be able to land any conſiderable body of men, it 
might be poſſible to deliver the Queen from. cap- 
tivity, or at leaſt to balance the influence of France 
and England in ſuch a manner, as to reſcue Scot- 
land from the diſhonorable dependence upon the 
latter, under which it had fallen. This ſplendid, 


but chimerical project, they preferred to the 


friendſhip of Morton. They encouraged the 


negociation, however, becauſe it ſerved to gain 


time; they propoſed, for the ſame purpoſe , that 
the whole of the Queen's party ſhould be com- 
prehended in it, and that. Kirkaldy ſhould retain 
the command of the caſtle ſix months after the treaty 
was ſigned, His intereſt prompted the Regent to 
reject the former; his penetration diſcovered the 
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danger of complying with the latter; and all hopes 


of accommodation vaniſhed **, 


As ſoon as the truce ed, Kirkaldy began to 


fire on the city of Edinburgh, which by the return 
of the inhabitants whom he had expelled, was 
devoted as zealouſly as ever to the King's cauſe. 


But as the Regent had now ſet on foot a treaty 


with Chatelherault and Huntly, the ceſſation of 
arms ſtill continued with them. 


They were leſs ſcrupulous than the other party, 


and liſtened eagerly to his overtures. The Duke 
was naturally unſteady, and the approach of old 
age increaſed his irreſolution, and averſion to ac- 
tion. The miſeries of civil diſcord had afflicted 
Scotland almoſt five years, a length of time far 


'' Mely. 235, &c. 
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bread the tion of any former 8 The 
war, inſtead of doing ſervice, had been detri. 
mental to the Queen; and more ruin6us than any 
foreign invaſion to the kingdom. In proſecuting 
it, neither party had gained much honor; both 
bad ſuffered great loſſes; and had exhauſted their 


$4: Wh eſtates, in waſting thoſe of their adverſaries, 


The commons were in the utmoſt miſery, and 
longed ardently for a peace, which might ter. 
minate this fruitleſs but deſtructive quarrel. 

A great ſtep was taken towards this deſirable 
event, by the treaty concluded at Perth, between 
the Regent on one hand, and Chatelherault and 
Huntly on the other, under the mediation of Kil. 
legrew , Elizabeth's Ambaſſador **. The chief 
articles in it were theſe; that all the parties com- 
prehended in the treaty ſhould declare their ap- 
probation of the Reformed religion, now eſtab- 
liſhed in the kingdom; that they ſhould ſubmit 
to the King's government, and own Morton's 
authority as Regent; that they ſhould acknow- 
ledge every thing done in oppoſition to the King, 
ſince his coronation, to be illegal; that on both 
ſides the priſoners who had been taken ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, and the eſtates which had been 


forfeited ſhould be reſtored to their proper owners; 


that the act of attainder paſſed againſt the 
Queen's adherents ſhould be repealed, and 
indemnity granted for all the crimes of which 


— 


. See Append. N- XXII. | 5 
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they had been guilty ſince the fifteenth of June, 
one thouſand five hundred and fixty-ſeven; and 
that the treaty ſhould be ratified by the common 
conſent of both parties in parliament *”, 

Kirkaldy, though abandoned by his aſſociates, 


who neither diſcovered ſolicitude nor made provi- 


fon for his ſafety, did not loſe courage, nor en- 
tertain any thoughts of accommodation. Though 
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all Scotland had now ſubmitted to the King, he 


ill reſolved to defend the caſtle in the Queen's 
name; and to wait the arrival of the promiſed 
ſuccours. The Regent was in want of every thing 
neceſſary for carrying on a ſiege. But Elizabeth, 


who determined, at any rate, to bring the diſſenſions 


in Scotland to a period, before the French could 


find leiſure to take part in the quarrel, ſoon afforded 
him ſufficient ſupplies. Sir William Drury marched 


'* Crawf. Mem. 251. | | | 
'* Melvil, whoſe brother, Sir Robert Vas one of thoſe who 


joined with Kirkaldy in the defence of the caſtle, and who was 
kimſelf ſtrongly attached to their party, aſſerts that Kirkaldy _ 
offered to accept of any reaſonable terms of compoſition , but 


that all his offers were rejected by the Regent. Melv. 240. 
But as Elizabeth was, at that time, extremely deſirous of re- 
ſtoring peace in Scotland, and her Ambaſſador Killegrew , as 
well as the Earl of Rothes, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
perſuade Kirkaldy to accede to the treaty of Perth , it ſeems 
more credible to impute the continuancc of hoſtilities to 


kirlaldy's obſtinacy, his diſtruſt of Morton, or his hope of 


foreign aid, than to any other cauſe. 
That this was really the caſe, is evident from the poſitive 


teſtimony of Spotſw. 269, 290. Camd. 448. Johnſt. Hiſt, 
3, 4. Digges, 334. Crawford's account agrees, in the main, 


with theirs, Mem, 263. 
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into Scotland with fifteen hundred foot, and a con- 
ſiderable train of artillery. The Regent joined him 
with all his forces; and trenches were opened, and 
approaches regularly carried on againſt the caſtle, 
Kirkaldy, though diſcouraged by the loſs of a great 
ſum of money , remitted to him from France, and 

which fell into the Regent's hands through the trea- 
chery of Sir James Balfour, the moſt corrupt man of 


that age, defended himſelf with bravery, augmented 


May. 29. 


by deſpair. 'Three-and-thirty days he reſiſted all the 
efforts of the Scotch and Engliſh; who puſhed on 
their attacks with courage, and with emulation, 


Nor did he demand a parly, till the fortifications were 


battered down, and one of the. wells in the caſtle 
dried up, and the other choaked with rubbiſh. Even 
then, his ſpirit was unſubdued, and he determined 
rather to fall gloriouſly behind the laſt intrenchment, 
than to yield to his inveterate enemies. But his 
garriſon was not animated with the ſame heroic or 
deſperate reſolution, and, riſing in a mutiny, forced 
him to capitulate. He ſurrendered himſelf to Drury, 
who promiſed, in the name of his miſtreſs, that 
he - ſhould be favorably treated. Together with 
him, James Kirkaldy his brother, Lord Home, 
Maitland, Sir Robert Melvil, a few citizens of 


Edinburgh, and about one hundred and ſixty 


ſoldiers, were made priſoners *. ; 
Geveral of the officers, who had been kept in pay 
during the war, prevailed on their men to accom- 


pany them into the ann and entering 


Cal. ii, 408. Melv. 240. Crawf. Mem. 265. 
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into the ſervice of the States, added, by their 
gallant behaviour, to 'the reputation for military 
virtue, which has always been the characteriſtic 
of the Scottiſh nation. 

Thus by the treaty with Chatelherault and Huotly, 
and the ſurrender of the caſtle; the civil wars in 
Scotland were brought to a period. When we 
review the ſtate of the nation, and compare the 
ſtrength of the two factions, Mary's partiſans 
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among the nobles appear, manifeſtly, to have been 


ſuperior both in numbers and in power. But theſe 
advantages were more than counterbalanced by 
others, which their antagoniſts enjoyed. Political 
abilities, military ſkill, and all the talents which 
times of action form, or call forth, appeared chiefly 
on the King's ſide. Nor could ar enemies boaſt 
of any man, who equalled the intrepidity of Mur- 


ny, tempered with wiſdom; the profound ſagacity _ 


of Morton; the ſubtle genius, and inſinuating 
addreſs of Maitland ; or the ſucceſsful valor of 
Kirk:'dy; all of which were, at firſt, employed in 
hying the foundations of the King's authority. On 
the one ſide, meaſures were concerted with pru- 
dence, and executed with vigor; on the other, 
their reſolutions were raſh, and their conduct feeble. 
The people, animated with zeal for religion, and 
prompted by indignation againſt the Queen, warmly 
ſupported the King's cauſe. The Clergy threw the 
whole weight of their popularity into the ſame 
ſcale. By means of theſe, as well as by the power- 
ful interpoſition of England, the King's government 


vas finally eſtabliſhed, Mary loſt even that ſhadow y 
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of ſovereignty, which, amidſt all her ſufferings, 
ſhe had hitherto retained among part of her own 
ſubjects. As ſhe was no longer permitted to have 
an Ambaſſador at the court of England, the only 
mark of dignity which ſhe had, for ſome time, 
enjoyed there, ſhe muſt henceforth be conſidered 
as an exile ſtripped of all the enſigns of royalty; 
guarded with anxiety in the one kingdom, and 
totally deſerted or forgotten in the other. 
Kirkaldy and his aſſociates remained in Drury's 
cuſtody , and were treated by him with great 
humanity, until the Queen of England , whoſe 
priſoners they were, ſhould determine their fate. 
Morton inſiſted that they ſhould ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment due to their rebellion and obſtinacy ; and 
declared that, ſo long as they were allowed to 
live, he did not reckon his own perſon or authority 
ſecure; and Elizabeth, without regarding Drury's 
honor, or his promiſes in her name, gave them up 


to the Regent's diſpoſal. He firſt confined them to 


ſeparate priſons; and, ſoon after, with Elizabeth's 
conſent, condemned Kirkaldy, and his brother, to 
be hanged at the croſs of Edinburgh. Maitland, 
who did not expect to be treated more favorably, 
prevented the ignominy of a public execution, by 
a voluntary death, and © ended his days, fays 
Melvil, © after the old Roman faſhion **. ” 
While the Regent was wreaking his vengeance 


on the remains of her party in Scotland, Mary, 


incapable of affording them any relief, bewailed 


Melv. 242. 
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their misfortunes in the ſolitude af her priſon. At 
the ſame time, her health began 'to be much 
impaired by confincmadus and want of exerciſe. 
At the entreaty of the French Ambaſſador, Lord 


Shrewſhury her Keeper was permitted to carry her 
to Buxton wells, not far from Tuthbury, the place 


of her impriſonment. Cecil, who lately had been 


created Baron of Burleigh, nad Lord High Trea- 


ſurer of England, happened to be there at the 


ſame time. Though no miniſter ever entered more 
warmly into the views of a Sovereign, or gave 
ſtronger proofs of his fidelity and attachment, than 
this great man, yet ſuch was Elizabeth's diſtruſt 
of every perſon who approached the Queen of 


Scots, that her ſuſpicions, in conſequence of this 


interview, ſeem to have extended even to him; 
and, while Mary juſtly reckoned him her moſt 
dangerous enemy, he found ſome difficulty in per- 
ſuading his own miſtreſs that he was not PR 


to that nnhappy Queen. 


The Duke of Alva was this year recalled from 


the government of the Netherlands, where his 
haughty and oppreſſive adminiſtration rouſed a 
ſpirit, in attempting to ſubdue which, Spain ex- 


hauſted its treaſures, ruined its armies, and loſt 


ts glory. Requeſens, who ſucceeded him, was of 
a milder temper, and of a leſs enterpriſing genius. 
This event delivered Elizabeth from the perpetual 
diſquietude, occaſioned by Alva's negociations with 
the Scottiſh Queen, and his zeal for her intereſt. 


” Strype , ii. 248. 288. 
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Though the kingdom was now ſettled in pro. 
found peace, many of the evils which accompany 
civil war were ſtill felt. The reſtraints of law, 
which, in times of public confuſion, are little 
regarded even by civilized nations, were totally 
deſpiſed by a fierce people, unaccuſtomed to 2 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 'The diſorders in 
every corner of the kingdom were become intoler. 


able; and, under the protection of the one or the 


other faction, crimes of every kind were committed 
with impunity. The Regent ſet himſelf to redreſs 
theſe, and, by his induſtry and vigor, order and 
ſecurity were re-eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. But he 
loſt the reputation due to this important ſervice, 
by the avarice, which he diſcovered, in perform- 
ing it; and his own exactions became more perni- 
cious to the nation than all the irregularities which 
he reſtrained **. Spies and informers were every 
where employed; the remembrance of old offences 


| was revived ; imaginary crimes were invented; 


petty treſpaſſes were aggravated; and delinquents 
were forced to compound for their lives, by the 


payment of exorbitant fines, At the ſame time, 


the current coin was debaſed **, licences were ſold 


© See Append. N'. XXVII. 55 
The corruption of the coin, during Morton's adminif- 
tration, was very great. Although the quantity of current 
money coined out of a pound of bullion, was gradually 
increaſed by former princes ; the ſtandard or fineneſs ſuffered 
little alteration, and the mixture of alloy was nearly the 


' ſame with what is now uſed. But Morton mixed a fourth 


part of alloy with every pound of ſilver, and ſunk, by 


conſequence, the value of coin in proportion. In the yet | 
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for carrying on prohibited branches of commerce q 
unuſual taxes were impoſed on commodities; and all 


the refinements in oppreſſion, from which nations 


ſo imperfectly poliſhed as the Scots are uſually 
exempted, were put in practice. None of theſe 


were complained of more loudly, or with greater 
reaſon, than his. injuſtice towards the Church. 


The thirds of benefices, out of which the Clergy 


1574 


received their ſubſiſtence, had always been ſlowly . 


and irregularly paid to collectors, appointed by 
the General Aſſembly ; and, during the civil wars, 
no payment could be obtained in ſeveral parts 


of the kingdom. Under color of redreſſing this 
grievance, and upon a promiſe of aſſigning every 


Miniſter a ſtipend within, his own pariſh, the 
Regent extorted from the Church the thirds to 
which they had right by law. But the Clergy , 
inſtead of reaping any advantage from this altera- 
tion, found that payments became more irregular 


and dilatory than ever. One Miniſter was com- 


monly burdened with the care of four or five 
pariſhes, a pitiful ſalary was allotted him, and the 


Regent's inſatiable avarice ſeized on the reſt of 


the fund *. 
The death of Charles IX. which happened this 
year, was a new misfortune to the Scottiſh Queen. 


Henry III. who ſucceeded him, had not the ſame 


1581, all the money coined by him was called in, and 


appointed to be recoined, The ſtandard was reſtored to the 
lame purity as formerly. Ruddim. Pref. to * Diplom. 
b. 74, | 
' Crave, Mem. 273. Spotſ. 273. Cald. ii. 430. 427. 
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attachment to her perſon ; and his jealouſy of the 
houſe of Guiſe, and obſequiouſneſs to the Queen 
Mother, greatly alienated him from her intereſt. 
The death of the Duke of Chatelherault muſt 
hkewiſe be conſidered as fome loſs to Mary, As 


the Parliament had frequently declared him next 


heir to the Crown, this entitled him to great reſpect 
among his countrymen, and enabled him, more 
than any other perſon in the kingdom, to counter. 
balance the Regent's power. 

Soon after, at one of the uſual interviews en 
the wardens of the Scottiſh and Engliſh marches, 
a ſcuffle happened, in which the Engliſh were 
worſted; a few killed on the fpot ; and Sir James 
Forreſter, the warden, with ſeveral genttemen who 


attended him, taken priſoners. But bbth Elizabeth 


and the Regent were too ſenſible of the advantage 
which reſulted from the good underſtanding that 


fubſiſted between the two kingdoms, to allow 
this ſlight accident to interrupt it. 

The domeſtic tranquillity of the kingdom was in 
fome danger of being diſturbed by another cauſe, 
Though the perſons raiſed to the dignity of Biſhops 


poſſeſſed very ſmall revenues, and a very moderate 


degree of power, the Clergy, to whom the Regent 
and all his meaſures were become extremely odious, 


began to be jealous of that order. Knowing that 
corruptions ſteal into the Church gradually, under 


honarable names, and upon decent pretences, they 


were afraid that, from ſuch ſmall beginnings, the 
hierarchy might grow in time, to be as powerful | 


and oppreſſive as ever. The chief author of theſe 
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ſuſpicions was Mr. Andrew Melvil, a man, diſtin- Bo ox 


guiſhed by his uncommon erudition, by the ſeverity vi. 
of his manners, and the intrepidity of his mind. 257% 
But, bred up in the retirement of a college, he 

was unacquainted with the arts of life; and being 

more attentive to the ends which he purſued, 

than to the means which he employed for promot- 

ing them, he often defeated laudable deſigns, by 

the impetuoſity and imprudence with which he 

carried them on. A queſtion was moved by him 

in the aſſembly, © whether the office of Biſhop, as 

now exerciſed in the kingdom, were agreeable to 

the word of God?” In the eccleſiaſtical judica- 

tories, continual complaints were made of the 

Biſhops for neglect of duty, many of which their 

known remiſſneſs too well juſtified. The Biſhop 

of Dunkeld , being accuſed of dilapidating his 

benefice, was found guilty by the aſſembly.” The 

Regent, inſtead of checking, connived at theſe 

diſputes about eccleſiaſtical government, as they 

diverted the zeal of the Clergy from attending to 

his daily encroachments on the patrimony of the 

Church“. | . SR. e | 
The weight of the Regent's oppreſſive adminiſ- 1576. 

tration had , hitherto, fallen chiefly on thoſe, in hu of dne 

the lower and middle rank; but he began now to nobles. 

take ſuch ſteps, as convinced the nobles, that 

their dignity would not long exempt them from 

ſeling the effects of his power. An accident, 

which was a frequent cauſe of diſſenſion among 


Cald. Aſſemblies, 1574, Kc. Johnſt, Hiſt. 15. 
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the Scottiſh nobles, occaſioned a difference between dil 
the Earls of Argyll and Athol. A vaſſal of the ſec 
former had made ſome depredations on the lands de 


of the latter. Athol took arms to puniſh the offen. 
der; Argyll, to protect him; and this ignoble to 


quarrel they were ready to decide in the field, wit 
when the Regent, by interpoſing his authority, . pro 
obliged them to diſband their forces. Both of them nat 
had been guilty of irregularities, which, though ver 
common, were contrary to the letter of the law. cull 
Of theſe the Regent took advantage, and reſolyed lou 
to found on them a charge of treaſon. This deſign to t 
was revealed to the Earls by one of Morton's wh 


retainers. The common danger, to which they were auc 


expoſed, compelled them to forget old quarrels, equi 
and to unite in a cloſe confederacy, for their Ja 
mutual defence. Their junction rendered them The 
formidable; they deſpiſed the ſummons which the him 
Regent gave them to appear before a court of civil 
juſtice; and he was obliged to deſiſt from any Stirl 
further proſecution. But the injury he intended bad 
made a deep impreſſion on their minds, and drew bet 
upon him ſevere vengeance . | with 
Nor was he more ſucceſsful in an attempt, affor 
which he made, to load Lord Claud Hamilton necel 
with the guilt of having formed a conſpiracy unco! 
againſt his life. Though thoſe, who were ſuppoſed BMI brogr 
to be his accomplices, were ſeized, and tortured, dico 
no evidence of any thing criminal appeared; Wi cre 
bud, on the contrary , . nr circumſtance usch 
Crawf. Mem. 285. TDM * 
diſcovered Y 
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\ diſcovered his innocence, as well as the Regent's 


deſign **. 

the Scottiſh Nobles, Sho were all equal 
o their Monarchs in power, and treated by them 
with much diſtinction, obſerved theſe arbitrary 
proceedings of a Regent with the utmoſt indig- 
nation. The people, who, under a form of go- 
vernment extremely fimple, had been little ac- 
cuſtomed to the burden of taxes, complained 
loudly of the Regent's rapacity. And all began 
to turn their eyes towards the young King, from 
whom they expected the redreſs of all their griev- 
ances, and the return of a more gentle and x more 
equal adminiſtration. 

James was now in the twelfth year of his age. 
The Queen, ſoon after his birth, had committed 


civil wars he had refided ſecurely in the caſtle of 


Stirling. Alexander Erſkine, that nobleman's brother, 
had the chief direction of his education. Under him, 


neceſſary for a prince. As the young King ſhowed an 


diſcovered in him, all thoſe virtues which the fondneſs 


* Crawf Mem. 287. 
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ſecret views, in imputing to him ſuch an odious 


him to the care of the Earl of Mar, and during the 


the famous Buchanan acted as preceptor, together 
with three other maſters, the moſt eminent the nation 
afforded for (kill in thoſe ſciences which were deemed 


uncommon paſſion for learning, and made great 
progrels in it; the Scots fancied that they already 


or credulity of ſubjects uſually aſcribe to princes dur- 
ug their minority, But as James was till far from that 
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BOOK age at which the law permitted him to aſſume ths 
VI. reins of government, the Regent did not ſufficiently 
1577- attend to the ſentiment of the people, nor reflect, 
how naturally theſe prejudices in his favor might 
encourage the King to anticipate that period. He 

not only neglected to ſecure the friendſhip of thoſe 

who were about the King's perſon, and who 
poſſeſſed his ear, but had even exaſperated ſome of 
them by perſonal injuries. Their reſentment concur. - 
ne is fulp> red with the ambition of others, in infuſing into the 
Regent. King early ſuſpicions of Morton's power anddeſigns, 
vor. A King, they told him, had often reaſon to fear, 
ſeldom to love, a Regent. Prompted by ambition, 

and by intereſt, he would endeayour to keep the 

Prince in perpetual infancy, at a diſtance from 

his ſubjects, and unacquainted with buſineſs, A 

ſmall degree of vigor, however, was ſufficiend 

to break the yoke. Subjects naturally reverence 

their Sovereign, and become impatient of the 
temporary and delegated juriſdiction of a Regent. 
Morton had governed with a rigor, unknown to 

the ancient Monarchs of Scotland. The nation 
groaned under his oppreſſions; and would wel. 

come the firſt proſpect of a milder adminiſtration. 
At preſent the King's name was hardly mentioned 

in Scotland, his friends were without influence, 

and his favorites without honor. But one effort 

would diſcover Morton's power to be as feeble, 

as it was arbitrary. The ſame attempt would put 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of his juſt authority, and reſcue 

the nation from intolerable tyranny. If he did not 


eaten 
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regard his own rights as a King, let him liſten, 
at leaſt, to the cries of his people. . 

Theſe ſuggeſtions made a deep impreſſion on the 
young King, who was trained up in an opinion that 
he was born to command. His approbation of the 
deſign, however, was of ſmall conſequence, without 
the concurrence of the nobles. The Earls of Argyll 
and Athol, two of the moſt powerful of that body, 
were animated with implacable reſentment againſt 
the Regent. To them the Cabal in Stirling caſtle 


communicated the plot which was on foot; and they 


entering warmly into it, Alexander Erſkine, who, 


ſince the death of his brother, and during the 


minority of his nephew, had the command of that 
fort, and the cuſtody of the King's perſon, admitted 
them ſecretly into the King's preſence. They gave 
him the ſame account of the miſery of his ſub- 
ects, under the Regent's arbitrary adminiſtra- 
tion; they complained loudly of the injuſtice 
with which themſelves had been treated, and be- 
ſought the King, as the only means for redreſſing 
the grievances of the nation, to call- a council of 
ll the nobles. James conſented, and letters were 
iflued, in his name, for that purpoſe ; but the two 
Earls took care that they ſhould be ſent only to 


luch as were known to bear no good will to 


Morton“. 


The number of theſe was, however, ſo conſi- 


lerable, that, on the day appointed, far the 
greater part of the nobles aſſembled at Stirling; 


Nelvil. 249. | #7 Spotf. 278. 
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the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of the Nether-} 


_ expiration of which the law had fixed ſo diſtant a 


as ſhe had nothing to dread from France, in 
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and ſo highly were they incenſed againſt Morton, 
that although, on receiving intelligence of Argyll 
and Athol's interview with the King, he had made a 
feint as if he would reſign the Regency, they adviſed 
the King, without regarding this offer, to deprive | 
him of his office, and to take the adminiſtration of 
government into his own hands. Lord Glamis the 
Chancellor, and Herries, were appointed to ſignify 
this reſolution to Morton, who was, at that time, 
in Dalkeith , his uſual place of reſidence. Nothing 
could equal the joy with which this unexpected 
reſolution filled the nation, but the ſurpriſe occaſioned 
by the ſeeming alacrity with which the Regent de. 
ſcended from ſo high a ſtation. He neither wanted 
ſagacity to foreſee the danger of reſigning, nor 
inclination to keep poſſeſſion of an office, for the 


term. But all the ſources, whence the faction of which | 
he was head, derived their ſtrength, had either 
failed, or now ſupplied his adverſaries with the 
means of humbling him. The Commons, the 
city of Edinburgh, the Clergy , were all totally 
alienated from him, by his multiplied opprel. 
ſions. Elizabeth, having lately bound herſelf by 
treaty, to ſend a conſiderable body of troops to 


lands, who were ſtruggling for liberty, had little 
leiſure to attend to the affairs of Scotland ; and} 


whoſe councils the Princes of Lorrain had not, at} 
that time, much influence, ſhe was not diſpleaſed, 
perhaps, at the birth of new, factions in the 
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kingdom. Even thoſe nobles, who had long 
been joined with Morton in iow; or whom he 
had attached to his perſon by benefits, Glamis, 
Lindaay, Ruthven, Pitcairn the ſecretary, Mur- 
ny of Tillibardia Comptroller, all deſerted his 
falling fortunes, and appeared in the council at 
Stirling. So many concurring . circumſtances 
convinced Morton of his on weakneſs, and 
determined him to give way to a torrent, which 


was too impetuous to be' reſiſted. He attended 


the Chancellor and Herries to Edinburgh; was 
preſent when the King's acceptance of the go- 
vernment was proclaimed; and, in the preſence 


of the people, ſurrendered to the King all the 


authority to which he had any claim in virtue of 
his office. This ceremony was accompanied with 


ſuch exceſſive joy and acclamations of the mul- 


titude, as added, no doubt, to the anguiſh which 
an ambitious oiric muſt feel when compelled to 
renounce ſupreme power; and convinced Morton 
how entirely he had loſt the affections of his coun- 
trymen. He obtained, however, from the King, 
an act, containing the approbation of wor thing 
done by him in the exerciſe of his office, and a 


pardon „in the moſt ample form that his fear or 


caution could deviſe, of all paſt offences, crimes, 
and treaſons. The nobles, who adbered to the 
king, bound themſelves, under a great penalty , 


to procure the ratification of this act, in the firſt 
parliament ** 1 


* 


Spotl 278. c_ Mem. 289. Cald. ii. 522. 
R 3 
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A council of twelve Peers was appointed to aſſiſt 
the King in the adminiſtration of affairs. Morton, 
deſerted by his own party, and unable to ſtruggle 
with the faction, which governed abſolutely at court, 
retired to one of his ſeats, and ſeemed to enjoy the 
tranquillity, and to be occupied only in the amuſe. 
ments, of a country life. His mind, however, was 
deeply diſquieted with all the uneaſy reflections 
which accompany diſappointed ambition, and intent 


on ſchemes for recovering his former grandeur. Even 


in this retreat, which the people called the Lion's-den, 
his wealth and abilities rendered him formidable; 
and the new Counſellors were ſo imprudent as to 
rouſe him, by the precipitancy with which they 


baſtened to ſtrip him of all the remains of power. 
They required him to ſurrender the caſtle of 


Edinburgh, which was ſtill in his poſſeſſion. He 
refuſed at firſt to do ſo, and began to prepare for 
its defence; but the citizens of Edinburgh having 
taken arms, and repulſed part of the garriſon, 


which was ſent out to guard a convoy of provi | 


fions, he was obliged to give up that important 
fortreſs, without reſiſtance. This encouraged his 


adyerſaries to call a parliament to meet at Edin- | 


burgh, and to multiply their demands upon him, 


in ſuch a manner, as convinced him that nothing 
leſs than his utter ruin would —_ their inve- | 


perate hatred. 


Their power. l popularity, however, began | 
. to decline. The Chancellor, the ableſt 
and moſt moderate man in the party, having. been f 
Killed at- Stirling, in an accidental rencounter 
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between his followers and thoſe of the Earl of 


Crawford; Athol, who was appointed his ſucceſſor 
in that high office, the Earls of Eglinton, Cathneſs, 
and Lord Ogilvie, all the prime favorites. at court, 
were either avowed Papiſts, or ſuſpected of leaning 
to the opinions of that ſect. In an age, when the return 


of popery was ſo much and ſo juſtly dreaded, this 


ave univerſal alarm. As Morton had always 


treated the Papiſts with rigor, this unſeafonable favor 


to perſons of that religion made all zealous Proteſtants 
remember that circumſtance 1 in his adminiſtration 
with great praiſe **, 
Morton, to whom none of theſe particulars were 
unknown, thou ght this the proper juncture for ſetting 
to work the inſtruments which he had been preparing. 
Having gained the confidence of the Earl of Mar, 
and of the Counteſs his mother, he inſinuated to 
them, that Alexander Erſkine had formed a plot to 
deprive his nephew of the government of Stirling 
caſtle, and the cuſtody of the King's perſon ; and 
eaſily induced an ambitious woman, and a youth of 
twenty, to employ force to prevent this ſuppoſed 
mury. The Earl repairing ſuddenly to Stirling, and 
being admitted, as uſual, into the caſtle with his 
attendants, ſeized the gates early in the morning, and 
turned out his Uncle, who dreaded no danger from 
his hands. The foldiers of the garriſon ſubmitted to 
bim as their governor, and, with little danger and 
no effuſion of blood, he became maſter both of tho 


King's perſon, and of the fortreſs 7* 


„ Sport 283. 5". Cald. ii. 535. 
8 "= 4. 
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An event ſo uncitpdQed occaſioned great con. 
ſternation Though Morton's hand did not a ppeat 
in the execution, he was univerſally believed to be 
the author of the attempt. The new Counſellors ſaw 
it to be neceſſary, for their own ſafety, to change 
their meaſures, and, inftead of purſuing him with 
ſuch implacable reſentment, to enter into terms of 
accommodation with an adverſary, ſtill ſo capable 
of creating them trouble. Four were named, on each 
ſide, to adjuſt their differences. They met not far 
from Dalkeith; and when they had brought matters 
near a concluſion, Morton, who was too ſagacious 
not to improve the advantage which their ſecurity 
and their attention to the treaty afforded him, ſet out 
in the night-time for Stirling, and beving gained 


Murray of Tillibardin, Mar's uncle, was admit- 


ted by him into the caſtle; and managing matters 
there with his uſual dexterity, he ſoon had more 


entirely the command of the fort, than the Earl 


himſelf He was likewiſe admitted to a feat iu 
the privy council, and acquired as complete an 
aſ-endant in it | . 

As the time appointed for the meeting of nar: 
Be bent at Edinburgh now approached, this gave 
him ſome anxiety. He was afraid of conducting 
the young King to a city, whoſe inhabitants were 
ſo much at the devotiot of the adverſe faction. 


He was no leſs unwilling to leave James behind 
at Stirling. In order to avoid this dilemma, 
he iſſued a proclamation, in the King's name, 


* 
« 3 


* Cald. ji. 536. 6 
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make the place of meeting from E dinburgh to 
Stirling caſtle. This Athol and his party repreſented 
as a ſtep altogether unconſtitutional. The King, 
ſaid they, 1s Morton's priſoner; the pretended 
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counſellors are his flaves; a parliament, to which 


all the nobles may repair without fear, and where 
they may deliberate with freedom, is abſolutely 


neceſſary for ſettling the nation, after diſorders of 


ſuch long continuance. But in an aſſembly. called 
contrary to all form , held within the walls of a 
garriſon , and overawed by armed men, what 


ſafety could members expect? what liberty could 


prevail in debate ? or what benefit reſult to the 
public? The parliament met, however, on the day 


appointed, and, notwithſtanding the proteſtation 


July 25. 


of the Earl of Montroſe and Lord Lindſay, in | 


name of their party, proceeded to buſineſs. The 
Kiog's acceptance of the government was confirmed; 
the act granted to Morton, for his ſecurity, rati- 
hed; ſome regulations, with regard to the numbers 
and authority of the privy council, were agreed 
upon; and a penſion for life granted to the Coun- 
teſs of Mar, who had been ſo inſtrumental in 
bringing about the late revolution“ 

Meanwhile, Argyll, Athol, and their followers! 
took arms, upon the ſpecious pretence of reſcuing 


the King from captivity , and the kingdom from 


oppreſſion. James himſelf, impatient of the ſervitude 


in which he was held, by a man whom he had 


"M been taught to hate, ſecretly encouraged their 


* Cald. ii. 549. Parl. 5 Jac. VI. 
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enterpriſe; though, at the ſame time, he was 
obliged not only to diſavow them in public, but 


to levy forces againſt them, and even to declare, 
by proclamation, that he was perfectly free from | 
any conſtraint, either upon his perſon, or his will. 
Both ſides quickly took the field. Argyll and 
Athol were at the head of ſeven thouſand men; 
the Earl of Angus, Morton's nephew, met them 
with an army five thouſand ſtrong ; neither party, t 
however, was eager to engage. Morton diſtruſted \ 
the fidelity of his own troops. The two Earls were 1 
ſenſible that a ſingle victory, however complete, y 
would not be deciſive; and as they were in no 0 
condition to undertake the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, ir 
where the King was kept, *beir ſtrength would WM 2 
ſoon be exhauſted, while Morton's own wealth, cc 
and the patronage of the Queen of England, might cc 
furniſh him with endleſs reſources. By the medias to 
tion of Bowes, whom Elizabeth had ſent into m. 
Scotland to negociate an accommodation between as 
the two factions, a treaty was concluded, in conſe- he 
quence of which, Argyll and Athol were admitted | of 
into the King's preſence; ſome of their party were WM co: 
added to the Privy Council; and a Convention F 
of nobles called, in order to bring all remaining the 
differences to an amicable iſſue **. : ſon 

As ſoon as James aſſumed the government into his eve 
own hands, he diſpatched the Abbot of Dunferm- inv 
ling to inform Elizabeth of that event; to offer to ente 
renew the alliance between the two kingdoms; and aſtel 


?® Crawf, Mem. 307. 
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to demand poſſeſſion of the eſtate, which had lately 
fallen to him by the death of his grandmother, the 
Counteſs of Lenox. That Lady's ſecond ſon had 
leſt one daughter, Arabella Stewart, who was born 


1578, 


in England. And as the chief objection againſt the 


pretenſions of the Scottiſh line to the Crown of 
England, was that maxim of Engliſh law, which 
excludes aliens from any right of inheritance within 
the kingdom, Elizabeth, by granting this demand, 
would have eſtabliſhed a precedent in James's 


ſavor, that might have been deemed deciſive, 


with regard to a point, which it had been her 


_ conſtant care to keep undecided. Without ſuffer- 


ing this delicate queſtion to be tried, or allowing 


any new light to be thrown on that, which ſhe 
conſidered as the great myſtery of her reign, ſhe. 


commanded Lord Burleigh, Maſter of the Wards, 
to ſequeſter the rents of the eſtate ; and by this 


early warning how neceſſary it would be to court 


of greater importance, but equally liable to be 


controverted “. 


Aſter many delays, and with much diser 
the contending nobles were at laſt brought to 
ſome agreement. But it was followed by a tragical 
event. Morton, in token of reconcilement, having 
invited the leaders of the oppoſite party to a great 
entertainment, Athol the Chancellor was, ſoon 


aſter, taken il and died within a few days. The 


** Camd. 461, 


method of proceeding, gave the Scottiſh King 


ber favor, if ever he hoped for ſucceſs in claims 


1579. 


April 24. 


odious crime. The advantage which viſibly accrued 


ordinary cauſes **, N 


Morton's il- 
legal proceed - 
ings againſt 
the family of 
Hamilton. 


his Regency, and had entirely broken, or baffled, 
the power and cabals of his enemies. None of the 


louſy, or to obſtruct his deſigns, but that of Hamil- 


and averſe from all his meaſures, was ſufficient proof 
of his guilt to the people, who are ever fond of 
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ſymptoms and violence of the diſeaſe gave rife te 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of his being poiſoned ; and though 
the phyſicians, who opened his body, differed in 
opinion as to the cauſe of the diſtemper, the Chan. 
cellor's relations publicly accuſed Morton of that 


to him, by the removal of a man of great abilities, 


imputing the death of eminent perſons to extra- 


The office of Chancellor was beſtowed upon 
Argyll, whom this preferment reconciled, in a 
great meaſure, to Morton's adminiſtration. He had 
now recovered all the authority he poſſeſſed during 


great families remained to be the objects of his jea- 


ton. The Earl of Arran, the eldeſt brother, had 
never recovered the ſhock which he received from | B, 


the ill ſucceſs of his paſſion for the Queen, and had | x: 


now altogether loſt his reaſon. Lord John, the * 
ſecond brother, was in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate. * 
Lord Claud was Commendator of Paiſley; both . 
of them young men, ambitious, and enterpriſing. N 


Morton dreaded their influence in the kingdom ; the 
courtiers hoped to ſhare their ſpoils among them; | 
and as all Princes naturally view their ſucceſſors | 
with jealouſy and hatred, it was eaſy to inſuſe 


* 


** Spotſw. 396. „„ 
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theſe paſſions into the mind of the young King. 
A pretence was at hand to juſtify the moſt violent 
proceedings. The pardon, ſtipulated in the treaty 
of Perth, did not extend to ſuch as were acceſſary 
to the murder of the Regents Murray or Lenox. 
Lord John and his brother were ſuſpected of being 
the authors of both theſe crimes, and had been 
included in a general act of attainder on that 
account. Without ſummoning them to trial, or 
examining a ſingle witneſs to prove the charge, 
this attainder was now thought ſufficient to ſub. 
ject them to all the penalties which they would 
have incurred by being formally convicted. The 
Earls of Morton, Mar, and Eglinton, together 
with the Lords Ruthven, Boyd, and Cathcart , 
received a commiſſion to ſeize their perfons and 


eſtates. On a few hours warning, a conſiderable + 


body of troops was ready, and marched towards 
Hamilton in hoſtile array. Happily the two brothers 


made their eſcape, though with great difficulty, 


But their lands were confiſcated; the caſtles of 


Hamilton and Draffan beſieged; thoſe who de- 


tended them puniſhed. The Earl of Arran, though 
incapable, from his ſituation, of committing any 


crime, was involved, by a ſhameful abuſe of law, 


in the common ruin of his family; and as if he, 
too, could have been guilty of rebellion, he was. 
confined a cloſe priſoner. Theſe proceedings, ſo 
contrary to the fundamental principles of juſtice, 
were all ratified in the ſubſequent parliament “. 


Crawf. Mem. 311. Spotſw. 306. 
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About this time Mary ſent , by Naue her ſecre: 
tary a letter to her ſon, together with ſome jewels 
of value, and a veſt embroidered with her own 
hands. But as ſhe gave him only the title of Prince 


of Scotland, the meſſenger was diſmiſſed, without 


being admitted into his preſence *”. 
Though Elizabeth had, at this time, no particular 
reaſon to fear any attempt of the Popiſh Princes 


in Mary's favor, ſhe ſtill continued to guard her 


with the ſame anxious care. The acquiſition of 
Portugal, on the one hand, and the defence of the 
Netherlands, on the other, fully employed the 


councils and arms of Spain. France, torn in pieces 


by inteſtine commotions, and under a weak and 
capricious Prince, deſpiſed and diſtruſted by his 
own ſubjects, was in no condition to diſturb its 
neighbours. Elizabeth had long amuſed that court 
by carrying on a treaty of marriage with the Duke 
of Alencon, the King's brother. But whether, at 
the age of forty-five, ſhe really intended to marry 
a Prince of twenty ? whether the pleaſure of being 


flattered and courted, made her liſten to the addreſ- 


ſes of ſo young a lover, whom ſhe allowed to 


viſit her at two different times, and treated with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing reſpet ? or whether conſi- 
derations of intereſt predominated in this, as well 
as in every other tranſaction of her reign, are 
problems in hiſtory which we are not concerned to 
reſolve. During the progreſs of this negociation, 
which was drawn out to an extraordinary length, 


* Crawf. Mem. 314, 
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Mary could expect no aſſiſtance * the French 
court, and ſeems to have held little correſpondence 
with it; and there was no period in her reign, 
wherein Elizabeth enjoyed more perfect ſecurity. 
Morton ſeems at this time to have been equally 


ſecure; but his ſecurity was not ſo well founded. 


He had weathered 'out one ſtorm, had cruſhed his 
adverſaries, and was again in poſſeſſion of the ſole 


direction of affairs. But as the King was now of 


an age when the character and diſpoſitions of the 
mind begin to unfold themſelves, and to become 
vilible, the ſmalleſt attention to theſe might have 
convinced him, that there was reaſon to expect 


new and more dangerous attacks on his power. 


James early diſcovered that exceſſive attachment. 
to favorites, which accompanied him through his 
whole life. This paſſion, which naturally ariſes 
from inexperience, and youthful warmth of heart, 


| was, at his age, far from being culpable; nor 
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could it well be expected that the choice of the 


objects, on whom he placed his affections, ſhould 


be made with great ſkill. The moſt conſiderable 
of them was Eſme Stewart, a native of France, 
and ſon of a ſecond brother of the Earl of Lenox. 
He was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Lord D'Aubigne, 
a eſtate in France, which deſcended to him from 
is anceſtors, on whom it had been conferred, in 
reward of their valor and ſervices to the French 
Crown. He arrived in Scotland about this time, on 

purpoſe to demand the eſtate and title of Leven to 

which he pretended a legal right. He was received, 


uſt, by the King with che reſpect due to ſo 


Sept. #» 
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near a relation. The gracefulneſs of his perſon; 
the elegance of his dreſs, and his courtly behavi. 
our, made a great impreſſion on James, who, even 
in his more mature years, was little able to reſiſt 
theſe frivolous charms; and his affection flowed 
with its uſual rapidity and profuſion. Within a 
few days after Stewart's appearance at court , he 
was created Lord Aberbrothock, ſoon after Earl, 
and then Duke of Lenox, Governor of Dunbarton 
caſtle, Captain of the guard, firſt Lord of the 
bed-chamber, and Lord High Chamberlain. At 
the ſame time, and without any of the envy or 
emulation which is uſual among candidates for 
favor, Captain James Stewart, the ſecond ſon of 
Lord Ochiltree, grew into great confidence. But 
notwithſtanding this union, Lenox and Captain 
Stewart were perſons of very oppolite characters. 
The former was naturally gentle, humane, candid; 
but unacquainted with the ſtate of the country, 
and miſled, or miſinſormed by thoſe whom he 
truſted; not unworthy to be the companion of 
the young King in his amuſements , but utterly 
diſqualified for acting as a Miniſter in directing his 
affairs. The latter was remarkable for all the vices 
which render a man formidable to his country, 
and a pernicious counſellor to his Prince; nor 


did he poſſeſs any one virtue to counterbalance | 
theſe vices, unleſs dexterity in conducting his own | 


deſigns, and an enterpriſing courage, ſuperior to 
the ſenſe of danger, may pals by 


ſeemingly 


that name. 
Unreſtrained by religion, regardleſs of decency, | 
and undiſmayed by oppoſition, he aimed at objeds | 
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ſeemingly unattainable; but under a Prince void 
of experience, and blind to all the defects of thoſe 
who had gained his favor, his audacity was ſucceſs- 
ſul, and honors, wealth, and power, were the 
reward of his crimes. | | 

Both the favorites concurred in employing their 
whole addreſs to undermine Morton's credit, which 
zone obſtructed their full poſſeſſion of power. As 
James had been bred up with an averſion for that 
nobleman , who endeavoured rather to maintain 
the authority of a tutor, than to act with the 
obſequiouſneſs of a miniſter , they found it no 
dificule matter to accompliſh their deſign. Morton, 
who could no longer keep the King ſhut up 
within the walls of Stirling caſtle, having called a 
parliament to meet at Edinburgh, brought him 
thither. James made his entry into the capital with 
great ſolemnity; the citizens received him with the 


loudeſt acclamations of joy, and with many expen- 


ive pageants, according to the mode of that age. 
After a Jong period of thirty ſeven years, during 
wich, Scotland had been ſubjected to the dele- 
rated power of Regents, or to the feeble govern- 
ment of a woman; after having ſuffered all the 
miſcries of civil war, and felt the inſolence of foreign 
armies, the nation rejoiced to ſee the ſceptre once 
more in the hands of a King. Fond even of that ſha- 
tow of authority, which a Prince of fifteen could 

pollels, the Scots flattered themſelves, that union, 

order, and tranquillity would now be reſtored to the 
igdom. James opened the parliament with extra- 
nary pomp, but nothing remarkable paſſed in it. 
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BOOK "Theſe demonſtrations, unn of the people' A 

VI. love and attachment to their Sovereign, encoy. 

1580 raged the favorites to continue their inſinuations 

| againſt Morton; and as the King now reſided in 

the palace of Holy-rood-houſe, to which all his 

ſubjects bad acceſs, the cabal againſt the Earl grew 

1 daily ſtronger, and the intrigue, Which occaſioned 

his fall, ripened gradually. 

Morton endea. LEASH began to be ſenſible of his danger, and 
Vent then, endeavoured to put a ſtop to the career of Lenoxs 
preſerment, by repreſenting him as a formidable 

enemy to the Reformed religion, a ſecret agent 

in favor of Popery, and a known emiſſary of the 
houſe of Guiſe. Ihe clergy, apt to believe every 

rumor of this kind, ſpread the alarm among the 

x people. But Lenox, either out of complaiſance to 
his maſter, or convinced by the arguments of 

ſome learned Divines, whom the King appointed 
to inſtruct him in the principles of the Proteſtant 
religion, publicly renounced the errors of Popery, | 

in the Church of St. Giles, and declared himſelf 

a member of the Church of Scotland, by ſigning 
her Confeſſion of Faith. This, though it did not 
remove all ſuſpicions, nor filence ſome zealous | 
preachers, abated, in a great degree, the force of | 
the accuſation **. | 

On the other hand, a rumor prevailed that 

Morton was preparing to ſeize the King's perſon, | 
and to carry him into England. Whether deſpair | 
of maintaining his power by any other means, 
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tid driven him to make any overture of that kind 
to the Engliſh court, or whether it was a calumny 
invented by his adverſaries to render him odious, 


cannot now be determined with certainty. As he | 
| declared at his death that ſuch a deſign had never 


entered. into his thoughts, the latter ſeems to be 


molt probable. It afforded a pretence, however, for 


reviving the office of Lord Chamberlain, which 
had been for ſome time diſuſed. That honor was 


| conferred on Lenox. Alexander Erſkine, Morton's 


capital enemy , was his deputy; they had under 
them a band of gentlemen, who were appointed 


conſtantly to attend the King, and to — his 


perſon "7. | 

Morton was not ignorant of what his enemies. 
intended to inſinuate by ſuch unuſual precautions for 
the King's ſafety ; and as his laſt reſource, applied 
to Elizabeth, whoſe protection had often ſtood him 
in ſtead in his greateſt difficulties. In conſequence 
of this application, Bowes her Envoy accuſed Lenox 


of practices againſt the peace of the two kingdoms, 


and inſiſted, in her name, that he ſhould inſtantly 
be removed from the Privy Council. Such an unpre- 
cedented demand was conſidered by the Counſel- 


lors as an affront to the King, and an encroachment 


on the independence of the kingdom. They affected 


o call in queſtion the Envoy's powers, and upon 


that pretence refuſed him farther audience; and 


be retiring in diſguſt, and without taking leave, 
dir Alexander Home was ſent to expoſtulate with 


Crauf. Mem. 320. 
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Elizabeth on the ſubject. After the treatment which 
her Envoy had received , Elizabeth thought it 
below her dignity to admit Home into her preſence. 


Burleigh, to whom he was commanded to impart - 
his commiſſion , reproached him with his maſter's 


ingratitude towards a benefactreſs, who had placed 
the Crown or his head, and required him to adviſe 
the King to beware of ſacrificing the friendſhip of 
ſo neceſſary an ally to the giddy humors of a young 


man, without experience, aud ſtrongly ſuſpected 


of principles, and attachments, incompatible with 
the happineſs of the Scottiſh nation. 

This accuſation of Lenox haſtened, in all probs 
bility, Morton's fall. The act of indemnity, which 
he had obtained when he reigned the Regency, 
was worded with ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, as 
almoſt ſcreened him from any legal proſecution. 
The murder of the late King was the only crime 
which could not, with decency, be inſerted in a 
pardon granted by his ſon. Here Morton till lay 


open to the penalties of the law; and Captain 


Stewart, who ſhunned no action, however deſpe- 


rate, if it led to power or to ſavor, entered the 


council chamber while the King and nobles were 
aſſembled, and falling on his knees, accuſed Norton 
of being acceſſary, or according to the language of 


the Scottiſh law, art and part, in the conſpiracy | 


againſt the life of his Majeſty's father, and offered, 
under the uſual penalties, to verify this charge by 


legal evidence. Morton, who was preſent, heard | 
this accuſation with firmneſs; and replied with a | 
diſdainful ſmile, proceeding either from contempt } 
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of the infamous character of his accuſer, or from 
conſciouſneſs of his own innocence, © that his 
known zeal in puniſhing thoſe who were ſuſpected 
of that deteſtable crime, might well exempt himſelf 
from any ſuſpicion of being acceſſary to it; never- 
theleſs, he would cheerfully ſubmit to a trial, 
either in that place, or in any other court; and 
doubted not but his own innocence, and the malice 
of his enemies, would then appear in the cleareſt 
light.” Stewart, who was till on his knees, began 
to inquire how he would reconcile his beſtowing 
ſo many honors on Archibald Douglas, whom he 
certainly knew to be one of the murderers, with 
his pretended zeal againſt that crime, Morton was 
ready to anſwer. But the King commanded both 
to be removed. The Earl was confined, firſt of 
all, to his own houſe, and then committed to the 
callle of Edinburgh, of which Alexander Erſkine 
was Governor; and as if it had not been a ſufficient 
indignity to ſubje& him to the power of one of 
his enemies, he was, ſoon after, carried to 
Dunbarton, ' of which Lenox had the command. 
A warrant was likewiſe iſſued for apprehending 
Archibald Douglas ; 
timely intelligence of the approaching danger, fled 
mo England“. | oe | "M4. 


The Earl of Angus, who imputed theſe violent 


proceedings not to hatred againſt Morton alone, 
but to the ancient enmity between the houſes of 
Yewart and of Douglas, and who believed that 
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a conſpiracy was now formed for the deſtrudion 
of all who bore that name, was ready to take 
arms in order to reſcue his kinſman. But Morton 
abſolutely forbad any ſuch attempt, and declared 
that he would rather ſuffer ten thouſand deaths, 
than bring an imputation upon his own character 
by ſeeming to decline a trial * 

Elizabeth did not fail to Interpet with warmth, 
in behalf of a man who had contributed ſo much 
to preſerve her influence over Scotland. The late 
tranſactions in that kingdom had given her great 
uneaſineſs The power which Lenox had acquired 
independent of her was dangerous; the treatment 
her Ambaſſadors had met with differed greatly from 
the reſpect with which the Scots were in uſe to 
receive her Miniſters ; and the attack now made 
on Morton fully convinced her that there was an 
intention to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the 
two nations, and to ſeduce James into a new alliance 


with France, or into a marriage with ſome Popiſh 


Princeſs. Full of theſe apprehenſions, ſhe ordered 
a conſiderable body of troops to be aſſembled on 
the borders of Scotland, and diſpatched Randolph 
as her Ambaſſador into chat kingdom. He addreſſed 
himſelf not only to James, and to his council, but 
to a convention of ne met at that time. He 
began with evumerating the extraordinary benefits 
which Elizabeth. had conſerred on the Scottiſh 


nation: That without demanding a fingle ſoot of 
land for herlclf, wg encroaching on the liberties 


” Johnſt. 64. 3 311. 
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the expenſe of the blood of her ſubjects, and the 
treaſures of her Crown, reſcued the Scots from 
the dominion of France, eſtabliſhed among them 
aue religion, and put them in poſſeſſion of their 
ancient rights: That from the beginning of civil 


diſſenſions in the kingdom, ſhe had protected thoſe 


who eſpouſed the King's cauſe, and by her aſſiſtance 
alone, the Crown had been preſerved on his head, 
and all the attempts of the adverſe faction baffled : 
That an union, unknown to their anceſtors, but 


equally beneficial to both kingdoms, had ſubſiſted | 


for a long period of years; and though ſo many 
Popiſh Princes had combined to diſturb this happy 


ſtate of things, her care, and their conſtancy, had 


hitherto defeated all theſe efforts: That ſhe had 


obſerved, of late, an unuſual coldneſs, diſtruſt, 


and eſtrangement in the Scottiſh Council, which 


ſhe could impute to none but to Lenox, a ſubject 


of France, a retainer to the houſe of Guiſe, bred 
up in the errors of Popery, and ſtill ſuſpected of 
favoring that ſuperſtition, Not ſatisfied with having 
mounted ſo faſt to an uncommon height of power, 
which he exerciſed with all the raſhneſs of youth, 
and all the 1gnorance of a ſtranger; nor thinking 
it enough to have deprived the Earl of Morton 
of the authority due to his abilities and experience, 
de had conſpired the ruin of that nobleman, who 
had often expoſed his life in the King's cauſe, 
who had contributed more than any other ſubject 
to place him on the throne, to reſiſt the encroach- 
ments of Popery, and to preſerve the union between 
S 4 


ol the kingdom in the ſmalleſt article, ſhe had, at BOOK 
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the two kingdoms, If any zeal for religion remained 
among the nobles in Scotland, if they wiſhed for 


the continuance of amity with England, if they 


valued the privileges of their own order, he 
called upon them, in the name of his Miſtreſs, 
to remove ſuch a pernicious counſellor as Lenox 


from the preſence of the young King, to reſcue 


Morton out of the hands of his avowed enemy, 
and ſecure to him the benefit of a fair and impartial 
trial: And if force were neceſſary towards accom. 


pliſhing a deſign ſo ſalutary to the King and king- 


dom, be promiſed them the protection of his 
Miſtreſs in the enterpriſe, and whatever aſſiſtance 


they ſhould demand either of men or money“. 


But theſe extraordinary remonſtrances, accom- 


panied with ſuch an unuſual appeal from the King 
to his ſubjects, were not the only means employed 


by Elizabeth in favor of Morton, and againſt 
Lenox. She perſuaded the Prince of Orange to 
ſend an agent into Scotland, and under color of 


complimenting James on account of the valor 


which many of his ſubjects bad diſplayed in the 


ſervice of the States, to enter into a long detail of 


the reſtleſs enterpriſes of the Popiſh Priaces againſt 


the Proteſtant Religion; to beſeech him to adhere 


inviolably to the alliance with England, the only 
barrier which ſecured bis kingdom againſt their 
dangerous cabals; and above all things, to diſtruſt 


the inſinuations of thoſe who. endeavoured to 
weaken or to diſſolve that union between the 


* Cald. iij. 6. Strype, il. 624. 
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Briciſh nations, which all the Proteſtants i in Europe 


pcheld with ſo much pleaſure *' 


James's Counſellors were too intent upon the 
geſtruction of their enemy to liſten to theſe remon- 
ſtrances. J he officious interpofition of the Prince of 
Orange, the haughty tone of Elizabeth's meſſage, 


and her avowed attempt to excite ſubjects to rebel 


againſt their dovereign, were conſidered as unexam- 
pled inſults on the majeſty and independence of a 


crowned head. A general and evaſive anſwer was 
given to Randolph James prepared to aſſert his own 


dignity with ſpirit. All thoſe ſuſpected of favoring 


Morton were turned out of office, ſome of them 


were required to ſurrender themſelves priſoners; the 


men capable of bearing arms throughout the kingdom 


were commanded to be in readineſs to take the field; 
and troops were levied, and poſted on the borders. 


The Engliſh Ambaſſador, finding that neither the 


public manifeſto which he had delivered to the 


Convention, nor his private cabals with the nobles, 
could excite them to arms, fled in the night-time out 
of Scotland , where libels againſt him had been daily 
publiſhed, and even attempts made upon his life. 
In both kingdoms every thing wore a hoſtile 
aſpect. But Elizabeth, though ſhe wiſhed to. 


have intimidated the Scottiſh King by her prepa- 
rations, had no inclination to enter into a war with 


him, wad the troops on the borders, which had 
given ſuch umbiage, were ſoon diſperſed . N 


Cald. iii. 9. See Appendix, N'. XXVII. 
Crawf. Mem. 328. Strype, ii. App. 138. 
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The greater ſolicitude Elizabeth diſcovered for 
Morton's ſafety, the more eagerly did his enemies 


Captain 
Stewart, his accuſer, was firſt appointed Tutor to 
the Earl of Arran, and ſoon after both the title and 


eſtate of his onbupry ward, to which he advanced 


ſome frivolous claim, were conferred upon him. 
The new-made Peer was commanded to conduct 
Morton from Dunbarton to Edinburgh; and, by 
that choice, the Earl was not only warned what 
fate he might expect, but had the cruel mortification 
of ſeeing his deadly enemy already loaded with 
honors, in reward of the malice with which he 


had contributed to his ruin. 


The records of the Court of Jufticiary at this 


| period are loſt. The account which our hiſtorians 


give of Morton's trial is inaccurate and unſatiſ. 
factory. The proceedings againſt him ſeem to 


have been carried on with violence. During the 


trial, great bodies of armed men were' drawn up 
in different parts of the city. The jury was 


compoſed of the Earl's known enemies; and 


though he challenged ſeveral of them, his objec- 


tions were over-ruled. After a ſhort conſultation, 
his Peers found him guilty of concealing , and of 
being art and part in the conſpiracy againſt the 
life of the late King: The firſt part of the ver- 
dict did not ſurpriſe him, but he twice repeated 
the words art and part with ſome vehemence, and 
added, © God knows it is not ſo.” The doom, 
which the law decrees againſt a Traitor, was pro- 
nounced. The King, ROWEvers - remitted the cruel 


/ 
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and ignominious part of the ſentence, and appointed 


that be ſhould ſuffer death next day, by being 


beheaded **. 
During chat awful . Morten poſſeſſed the 


3 compoſure of mind. He ſupped cheerfully; 
ſlept a part of the night | in his uſual manner, and 


employed the reſt of his time in religious conferences, 
and in acts of devotion, with ſome Miniſters of the 


city. The Clergyman who attended him, dealt freely | 


with his conſcience, and preſſed his crimes: home 
upon him What he confeſſed with regard to the 


crime for which. he ſuffered, 1s remarkable, and 


ſupplies, in ſome meaſure, the imperfection ofour 
records. He acknowledged, that on his return from 
England after the death- of Rizio, Bothwell had 


informed him of the conſpiracy. againſt the King, 
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which the Queen, as he told him, knew of and ap- 


proved; that he ſolicited him to concur in the execu- 
tion of it, which, at that time, he abſolutely declined; 
that ſoon aſter, Bothwell himſelf, and Archibald 
Douglas, in his name, renewing their ſolicitations to 
the ſame purpoſe, he had required a warrant under 
the Queen's hand, authoriſing the attempt, and as 
that had never been produced, he had refuſed to be 
any farther concerned in the matter.* But, continued 
ie, « as I neither conſented to this treaſonable act, 


nor aſſiſted in the committing ofit, ſo it was impoſ. 


* ſible for me to reveal, or to prevent it. To whom 
* could I make the diſcovery? The ern? was the 


'? Spotſ. 314. Johnſt. 6 5. Crawf. Mem. 3 32. Cald. iii. 45- 
Arnot's Crimin. Trials, 388. I 
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« author of the enterpriſe. Darnly was ſuch 3 


„ changeling, that no ſecret could be ſafely com- m. 
«© municated to him. Huntly and Bothwell, who gr 
© bore the chief ſway in the kingdom, were them. ell 
* ſelves the perpetrators of the crime. Theſe the 
circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, go ſome length cri 
towards extenuating Morton's guilt; and though his WO 
apology for the favor he had ſhown to Archibald del 
Douglas, whom he knew to be one of the conſpira- in a 
tors, be far leſs ſatisfactory, no uneaſy reflections of a 
ſeem to have diſquieted his own mind on that equ 
account **. When his keepers told him that the guards and 
were awning, and all things in readineſs, I praiſe } thei 
“ my God, ” ſaid he, © I am ready likewiſe. ” Arran be g 
commanded theſe guards; and even in thoſe moments, nor 
when the moſt implacable hatred is apt to relent, the over 
malice of his enemies could not forbear this inſult. On This 
the ſcaffold, his behaviour was calm ; his countenance ſolen 
and voice unaltered; and after fonie time ſpent'in of m 
' devotion, he ſuffered death with the intrepidity which A 
became the name of Douglas. His head was placed 8 
on the public goal of Edinburgh; and his body, after and t 
lying till ſan-ſet on the ſcaffold, covered with a bang! 
beggarly cloak, was carried by common porters to ambit 
the uſual burial. place of criminals. None of his friends Duke 
durſt accompany it to the grave, or diſcover their been 
gratitude and reſpec by any ſymptoms of ſorrow *. i. 
enox 


Arran, no leſs profligate in private life, than 
audacious in his public conduct, ſoon after drew 


* Crawf, Mem. pn itt. 
Crawf. Mem. 334: ITY 3146 
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the attention of his countrymen, by his infamous 
marriage with the Counteſs of March. Before he 
grew into favor at court, he had been often entertain- 
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ed in her huſband's houſe, and without regarding 


the laws of hoſpitality or of gratitude, carried on a 
criminal intrigue with the wife of his benefactor, a 
woman young and beautiful, but, according to the 
deſcription of a cotemporary Hiſtorian, © intolerable 


in all the imperfections incident to her ſex.” Impatient 


equal ardor, wiſhed to avow their union publicly, 
and to legitimate, by a marriage, the offspring of 
their unlawful paſſion, The Counteſs petitioned to 
be divorced from her huſband, for a reaſon which 
no modeſt woman will ever plead. The judges, 


over-awed by Arran, paſſed ſentence without delay. 


This infamous ſcene was concluded by a marriage, 


ſolemnized with great pomp, and beheld by all ranks 


of men with the utmoſt horror“. 


A Parliament was held this year, at the open- 


ing of which ſome diſputes aroſe between Arran 


and the Earl now created Duke of Lenox. Arran, 
havghty by nature, and puſhed on by his wife's 
ambition, began to affect an equality with the 
Duke, under whoſe protection he had hitherto 
been contented to place himſelf. After various 
attempts to form a party in the council againſt 
Lenox, he found him fixed ſo firmly in the 
king's affections, that it was impoſſible to ſhake 
him, and rather than loſe all intereſt at court”, 


* Spotſw. 315. 


of any reſtraint upon their mutual deſires, they, with ' 
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from which he was baniſhed, he made the moſt M 
humble ſubmiſſions to the favorite, and again aft 
recovered his former credit. This rupture con- un! 
tributed, however, to render the Duke till more ſtar 
odious to the nation, During. the continuance of pre 
it, Arran affected to court the clergy, pretended athy 
an extraordinary zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and Epi 
labored to confirm the ſuſpicions, which were the 
. entertained of his rival, as an emiſſary of the houſe that 
of Guiſe, and a favorer of Popery. As he was dang 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted with the Duke's moſt Parli 
ſecret deſigns, calumnies were liſtened to with theſe 
greater credit than was due to his character. To this their 
rivalſhip between Lenox and Arran, during the char 
continuance of which, each endeavoured to conciliate of th 
the good will of the clergy, we muſt aſcribe ſeveral powe 
acts of this parliament uncommonly favorable to the lives 
Church , particularly one, which aboliſhed the with « 
practice, introduced by Morton, of appointing but Mely 
one miniſter to ſeveral pariſhes. | emine 
No notice hath been taken for ſeveral years of ed, or 
Eccleſiaſtical affairs. While the civil government WI * Ar 
underwent ſo many extraordinary revolutions, the each fi 
Church was not free from convulſions. Two in ever 
objects, chiefly, engroſſed the attention of the privile 
Clergy. The one was the forming a ſyſtem of WM kt an 
diſcipline, or Eccleſiaſtical polity. After long Bilhops 
labor, and many difficulties, this ſyſtem was at to hay 
laſt brought to ſome degree of perfection The WM vord © 
Aſſembly ſolemnly approved of it, and appointed Wi commu 
it to be laid before the Privy Council, in order to inſlant z 
obtain the ratification of it in Parliament. But ng or 
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Morton, durivg his adminiſtration, and thoſe who ; 
after his fall, governed the King, were equally 
unwilling to ſee it carried into execution; and by 


ſtarting difficulties, and throwing in objections, 


prevented it from receiving a legal ſanction. The 
other point in view was the abolition of the 


BOOK 
VI. 
1581. 


Epiſcopal order. The Biſhops were ſo devoted to 


the King, to whom they owed their promotion, 


that the function itſelf was by ſome reckoned 


dangerous to civil liberty. Being allowed a ſeat in 
Parliament, and diſtinguiſhed by titles of honor, 


theſe not only occaſioned many avocations from 
their ſpiritual employ ments, but ſoon rendered their 


character and manners extremely different from thoſe 


of the Clergy in that age. The nobles viewed their 


power with jealouſy; the populace conſidered their 


lives as profane, and both wiſhed their downfal 
with equal ardor. The perſonal emulation between 
Melvil and Adamſon, a man of learning, and 
eminent for his popular eloquence, who was promot- 
ed, on the death of Douglas, to be Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, mingled itſelf with the paſſions on 


each ſide, and heightened them. Attacks were made, 


in every aſſembly, on the order of Biſhops; their 
privileges were gradually circumſcribed; and at 


laſt an act was paſſed, declaring the office of 


Biſhops, at it was then exerciſed within the realm, 
to have neither foundation nor warrant in the 


word of God; and requiring, under pain of ex- 


communication, all who now poſſeſſed that office, 
ſtantly to reſign it, and to abſtain from preach- 
ng or adminiſtering the ſacraments, until they 


1581. 


1582. 
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ſhould receive permiſſion from the General A ſſembly. of 
The court did not acquieſce in this decree. K nat 
vacancy happening ſoon after in the ſee of Glaſgow, the 
Montgomery miniſter at Stirling, a- man vain, gre 
fickle, preſumptuous, and more apt, by the to 
blemiſhes in his character, to have alienated the the 
people from an order already beloved, than to dil 
reconcile them to one which was the object of their ing 
hatred, made an infamous ſimoniacal bargain with on!. 
Lenox, and on bis recommendation was choſen ing 
Archbiſhop. The Preſbytery of Stirling, of catc 
which he was a member, the Preſbytery of Glaſgow, of h 
whither he was to be tranſlated, the General Af. he | 
ſembly, vied with each other in proſecuting him the 
on that account. In order to ſcreen Montgomery, dete 
James made trial both of gentle and of rigorous ing 
meaſures, and both were equally ineffectual. The his « 
General Aſſembly was juſt ready to pronounce of E 
againſt him the ſentence of excommunication, when upor 
a Herald entered, and commanded them, in the gates 
King's name, and under pain of rebellion, to ſtop deno 
further proceedings. Even this injunction they authc 
deſpiſed; and though Montgomery, by his tears, In 
and ſeeming penitence, procured a ſhort reſpite, autho 
the ſentence was at laſt iſſued by their appointment, the Ii 
and publiſhed in all the churches throughout the revolt 
kingdom. „ EY unexp 
The firmneſs of the Clergy in a collective body was Thi 
not greater than the boldneſs of ſome individu- King , 
als, particularly of the Miniſters of Edinburgh. WW dom, 
They inveighed daily againſt the corruptions 
in the adminiſtration, and, with the freedom ” 0 


of 


* 
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of ſpeech admitted into the pulpit in that age, BOOK 
named Lenox and Arran as the chief authors of VI. 
the grievances under which the church and kingdom 1883. 
roaned. The courtiers, in their turn, complained 
to the King of the inſolent and ſeditious ſpirit of 
the Clergy. In order to check the boldneſs of their 
diſcourſes, James iſſued a proclamation, command- 
ing Dury, one of the moſt popular Miniſters, not 
only to leave the town, but to abſtain from preach- 
ing in avy other place. Dury complained to the judi- 
catories of this encroachment upon the immunities 
of his office. They approved of the doctrine which 
he had delivered; and he determined to diſregard 
the royal proclamation. But the magiſtrates being 
determined to compel him to leave the city, accord, 
ing to the King's orders, he was obliged to abandon 
his charge, after proteſting publicly, at the croſs 
of Edinburgh, againſt the violence which was put 6 
upon him. The people accompanied him to the 
gates with tears and lamentations; and the Clergy 
denounced the vengeance of Heaven againſt the 
authors of this outrage. : | 55 
In this perilous ſituation ſtood the Church; the 
authority of its judicatories called in queſtion, and 
the liberty of the pulpit reſtrained, when a ſudden 
revolution of the civil government procured them 
unexpected relief. | 2 
The two favorites, by their aſcendant over the fis favorites 
king, poſſeſſed uncontrouled power in the king- EN 
dom, and exerciſed it with the utmoſt wantonneſs. en ” 
| | | 5 meaſures, 
Cad. Aſſemb. 1576==1582. Spotſw. 257, &c. | 
Vol. II. | =: 
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James uſually reſided at Dalkeith, or Kinneil, the 
ſeats of Lenox and of Arran, and was attended by 
ſuch company, and employed in ſuch amuſements, 
as did not ſuit his dignity. The ſervices of thoſe 
who had contributed moſt to place the Crown on 
his head, were but little remembered. Many who 
had oppoſed him with the greateſt virulence, 
enjoyed the rewards and honors to which the 
others were entitled. Exalted notions of regal 


| prerogative, utterly inconſiſtent with the conſtitu. 


tion of Scotland, being inſtilled by his favorites 
into the mind of the young Monarch, unfortun. 
ately made, at that early age, a deep impreſſion 
there, and became the ſource of almoſt all his 
ſubſequent errors in the government of both king 
doms . Courts of Juſtice were held in almoſt every 


county, the proprietors of land were called before 


them, and upon the ſlighteſt neglect of any of the 
numerous forms, which are peculiar to feudal hold. 
ings, they were fined with unuſual and intolerable 
rigor. The Lord Chamberlain revived the obſolete 
Juriſdiction of his office over the Boroughs, and 
they were ſubjected to exactions no leſs grievous. 
A deſign ſeemed, likewiſe, to have been formed 
to exaſperate Elizabeth, and to diſſolve the alliance 
with her, which all good Proteſtants eſteemed the 
chief ſecurity of their religion in Scotland. A cloſe 
correſpondence was carried on between the King 
and his mother, and conſiderable progreſs made 


towards uniting their titles to the Crown, by ſuch 


%* Cald. iii. 153; 
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0 a treaty of aſſociation, as Maitland had projected; 
which could not fail of endangering or diminiſh- 
ing bis authority, and muſt have proved fatal 
to thoſe who had acted againſt her with greateſt 
vigor. | 

al theſe circumſtances irritated the impatient 
ſpirit of the Scottiſh nobles, who reſolved. to 
tolerate no longer the inſolence of the two mini- 


pal ons, or to ſtand by , while their preſumption and 
tu- inexperience ruined both the King and kingdom. 
tes Elizabeth , who , during the adminiſtration' of 


the four Regents, had the entire direction of t 

affairs of Scotland, felt herſelf deprived of all 
influence in that kingdom ever ſince the death 
of Morton, and was ready to countenance any 
attempt to reſcue the King out of the hands of 


repugnant to all her views. The Earls of Mar 
and Glencairn , Lord Ruthven , lately created 
Earl of Gowrie, Lord Lindſay , Lord Boyd, the 
Tutor of Glamis, the eldeſt ſon of Lord Oliphant, 
with ſeveral Barons and gentlemen of diſtinction, 
entered into a combination for that purpoſe ; and 
as changes in adminiſtration , which, among 


ance poliſhed nations, are brought about ſlowly and 
the WI filently, by artifice and intrigue, were in that 
cloſe WH mde age effected ſuddenly and by violence, the 
King WH King's ſituation, and the ſecurity of the favorites, 


encouraged the conſpirators to haye immediate 
' Tecourſe to force. . 
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| followers as they ſuſpected; allowed none but 


James, after having reſided for ſome time in pe 
Athol, where he enjoyed his favorite amuſement of 2 
hunting, was now returning towards Edinburgh, gu 
with a ſmall train. He was invited to Ruthven _ 
caſtle, which lay in his way, and as he ſuſpected ral 
no danger, he went thither in hopes of farther ſport. | 
The multitude of ſtrangers whom he found there de: 
gave him ſome uneaſineſs; and as thoſe who were the 
in the ſecret arrived every moment from different ſuc 
parts, the appearance of ſo many new faces increaſ. tak 
ed his fears. He concealed his uneaſineſs, how. oy 
ever, with the utmoſt care; and next morning mot 
prepared for the field, expecting to find there ſome had 
opportunity of making his eſcape. But juſt as he rod 
was ready to depart, the Nobles entered his bed. bod 
chamber in a body, and preſented a memorial againſt che 
the illegal and oppreſſive actions of his two favori | him, 
tes, whom they repreſented as moſt dangerous with 
enemies to the religion and liberties of the nation. At | 
James, though he received this remonſtrance with the 1 
the complaiſance which was neceſſary in his preſent deat! 
ſituation, was extremely impatient to be gone; but neſs, 
as he approached the door of his apartment, the cauſe 
Tutor of Glamis rudely ſtopped him. The King a life 
complained, expoſtulated, threatened, and finding ned 
all theſe without effect, burſt into tears: © No being 
matter, ſaid Glamis fiercely, © better children Th 
weepd than bearded men.” Theſe words made a WW Mn 
deep impreflion on the King's mind, and were help « 
never forgotten. T he conſpirators, without regard oblige 
ing his tears or indignation, diſmiſſed ſuch of bis "= 
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erſons of their o] party to have acceſs to him; 


and though they treated him with great reſpect, 


guarded his perſon with the utmoſt care. This 


enterpriſe is uſually called, » by our n Thie 


raid of Ruthven 2 


Lenox and Arran were- aſteniſhed to the laſt 


degree at an event ſo unexpected, and fo fatal to 
their power. The former endeavoured, but without 
ſucceſs, to excite the inhabitants of Edinburgh: to 
take arms in order to reſcue their Sovereign from 


captivity. The latter, with his uſual impetuoſity, 


mounted on horſeback the- moment he heard. what 


had befallen the King, and with a few followers, 
rode towards Ruthven caſtle; and as a conſiderable - 


body of the conſpirators, under the command of 
the Earl of Mar, lay in his way ready to oppoſe 
him, he ſeparated himſelf from his companions; and 
with two attendants arrived at the gate of the caſtle. 
At the ſight of a man ſo odious to his country, 
the indignation of the conſpirators-roſe, and inſtant 
death muſt have been the puniſhment of bis raſh- 
neſs, if the friendſhip of Gowrie, or ſome other 
cauſe not explained by our hiſtorians, had not ſaved 
a liſe ſo pernicious to the kingdom. He was con- 
hned, however, to the caſtle of Stirling, without 
being admitted into the King's preſence. _ 

The King, though really the priſoner of hi 
own ſubjects, with whoſe conduct he could not 
help diſcovering many ſymptoms of diſguſt, was 
obliged to ꝓubliſh a proclamation , ſignifying his 


? 


'* Cald, ifi. 134. Spotſw. 320.  Melv. 357. 
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the ſame time, be commanded Lenox to leave 


The conſpira- 
tors counte. 

nanced by 
Elizabeth. . 
the King's ſafety; to encourage and countenance 
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approbation of their enterpriſe, declaring that he 
was at full liberty, without any reſtraint or violence 
offered to his perſon; and forbidding any attempt 
againſt thoſe concerned in the Raid of Ruthven, under 
pretence of reſcuing him out of their hands. At 


Scotland before the twentieth of September“. 
Soon after, Sir George Carey, and Robert 

Bowes, arrived as ambaſſadors from Elizabeth, 

'The pretext of their embaſſy was to inquire aſter 


the - conſpirators was the real motive of it. By 
their interceſſion, the Earl of Angus, who, ever 


ſince the death of his uncle Morton, had lived in 


exile, obtained leave to return. And the acceſſion 
of a nobleman ſo powerful and ſo popular ſtrength- 
ened the faction. . e 

Lenox, whoſe amiable and gentle qualities had 
procured him many friends, and who received 


private aſſurances that the King's favor towards 


him was in no degree abated, ſeemed reſolved, 
at firſt, to pay no regard to a command extorted 
by violence, and no leſs diſagreeable to James, 


than it was rigorous with regard to himſelf. But 


the power of his enemies, who were maſters of 
the King's perſon, who were ſecretly ſupported by 


Elizabeth, and openly applauded by the Clergy, | 
deterred him from any enterpriſe, the ſucces of | 


which was dubious, and the danger certain, both 


to himſelf and to his Sovereign. He put off the 


*Cald. iii. 135. 138% ld. Ibid. 152. 
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time of his departure, however, by various artifi- 
ces. in expectation either that James might make 
his eſcape from the conſpirators, or that fortune 
might preſent ſome more favorable opportunity of 
taking arms for his relief, | 

On the other hand, the conſpirators were ex- 
tremely ſolicitous not only to ſecure the approbation 
of their countrymen , but to obtain ſome legal 
ſanction of their enterpriſe. For this purpoſe they 
publiſhed a long declaration, containing the motives 
which had induced them to venture on ſuch an 
irregular ſtep, and endeavoured to heighten the 
public indignation againſt the favorites, by repre- 
ſenting, in the ſtrongeſt colors, their inexperience 
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and inſolence, their contempt of the nobles, their 


violation of the privileges of the Church, and their 


oppreſſion of the people. They obliged the King, 


who could not with ſafety refuſe any of their 


demands, to grant them a remiſſion in the moſt 
ample form; and not ſatisfied with that, they ap- 
plied to the Aſſembly of the Church, and eaſily 
procured an act, declaring, © that they had done 
good and acceptable ſervice to God, to their Sover- 


Oct. 3. 


eign, and to their native country; and requiring 


all ſincere Proteſtants to concur with them in carry- 


ing ſorward ſuch a laudable enterpriſe. In order to 


add the greater weight to this act, every Miniſter 


was enjoined to read it, in his, on pulpit, and to 


inflict the cenſures of the Church on thoſe who ſet 


themſelves in oppoſition to ſo good a cauſe. A 
Convention of eſtates aſſembled a few days after, 
paſſed an act to the _ effect, and 2 full 
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indemnity to the conſpirators for every thing they 
had done“. 


James was conducted by them , firſt to Stirling, NV 
and afterwards to the palace of Holy-rood-houſe, it 
and though he was received every where with the to 
external marks of reſpect due to his dignity, his bc 
motions were carefully obſerved, and he was under ch 
a reſtraint no leſs ſtrict than at the firſt moment | 
when he was ſeized by the conſpirators. Lenox, Ja 
aſter eluding many commands to depart out of the 70 
kingdom, was at laſt obliged to begin his journey. pri 
He lingered, however, for ſome time, in the neigh- ex| 
bourhood of Edinburgh, as if he had ſtill intended Pri 
to make ſome effort towards reſtoring the King to wh 
liberty. But either from the gentleneſs of his own her 
diſpoſition, averſe to bloodſhed and the diſorders ſide 
of civil war, or from ſome other cauſe unknown It \ 
to us, he abandoned the deſign, and ſet out for app 
France, by the way of England. 'The King iſſued the fall 
order for his departure with no leſs reluctance, than of a 

the Duke obeyed it; and both mourned a ſepara- fitu; 
tion, which neither of them had power to prevent. to | 
Soon after his arrival in France, the fatigue of the WWW of t 
journey, or the anguiſh of his mind, threw him ſelf 
into a fever. In his laſt moments he diſcovered aban 
ſuch a firm adherence. to the Proteſtant faith, as ſubje 
fully vindicates his memory from the imputation of lame 

an attachment to Popery, with which he had been BW groa; 
uncharitably loaded in Scotland **. As he was ſtyle, 
the earlieſt, and beſt beloved, he was, perhaps, both 
Cald. iil. 177 187. 200. Spotſw. 322. lubdi 

5 . dig 


** Id. 324, Cald iii. 172. 
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the moſt deſerving, though not the moſt able : of all 
James's favorites. The warmth and tenderneſs of his 


Maſter's affection for him was not abated by death 
itſelf, By many acts of kindneſs and generoſity 
towards his poſterity, the King not only did great 


character in one of its moſt favorable points of view. 

The ſucceſs of the conſpiracy, which deprived 
James of liberty, made great noiſe over all Eu 
rope; and at laſt reached the ears of Mary in the 
priſon to which ſhe was confined. As her own 
experience had taught her what injuries a captive 


Prince is expoled to ſuffer ; and as many of thoſe 
who were now concerned in the enterpriſe againſt 


her ſon, were the ſame perſons whom ſhe con- 
ſidered as the chief authors of her own misfortunes, 
it was natural for the tenderneſs of a mother to 


apprehend that the ſame calamities were ready to 


fall on his head; and ſuch a profpe& did not fail 
of adding to the diſtreſs and horror of her own 


ſituation. In the anguiſh of her heart, ſhe wrote 


to Elizabeth, complaining in the bittereſt terms 


ol the unprecedented rigor with which ſhe her- 
ſell had been treated, and beſeeching her not to 
abandon her ſon to the mercy of his rebellious 


ſubjects; nor permit him to be involved in the 
lame misfortunes under which ſhe had ſo long 
groaned. The peculiar vigor and acrimony of 
ltyle, for which this letter is remarkable, diſcover 
both the high ſpirit of the Scottiſh Queen, un- 


ſubdued by her ſufferings, and the violence of her 


ndiguation at Elizabeth's artifices and ſevetity. 
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BOOK But it was ill adapted to gain the end ſhe had in view, 

VI. and accordingly i it neither procured any mitigation 

of the rigor of her own confinement, nor any inter. 
poſition in favor of the King 

1583: Henry III. who, though he foams 1 hated 2 

. Princes of Guiſe, was often obliged to court their 

from France favor, interpoſed with warmth, in order to extricate 

nr James out of the hands of a party ſo entirely devoted 

to the Engliſh intereſt. He commanded M. de la 

Motte Fenelon, his ambaſſador at the court 

of England, to repair to Edinburgh, and to 

contribute his utmoſt endeavours towards placing 

James in a ſituation more ſuitable to his dignity. 

As Elizabeth could not, with decency, refuſe him 

liberty to execute this commiſſion, ſhe appointed 

Daviſon to attend him into Scotland as her Envoy, 

under color of concurring with him in the negocia- 


tion, but in reality to be a ſpy upon his motions, 


and to obſtruct his ſucceſs. James, . whoſe title to the 

Crown had not hitherto been recogniſed by any of 

the Princes on the continent, was extremely fond 

of ſuch an honorable embaſſy from the French 
Monarch; and, on that account, as well as for the 

ſake of the errand on which he came, received Fe- 

Tan.?. nelon with great reſpect. The nobles, in whole 
power the King was, did not reliſh this interpoſition 

of the French court, which had long loſt its ancient 


influence over the affairs of Scotland. The Clergy | 


were alarmed at the danger to which religion 


would be 3 if the Princes or Guiſe ſhould 
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recover any aſcendant over the public councils, 
Though the King tried every method for reſtraining 


them within the bounds of decency, they declaimed 


againſt the court of France, againſt the Princes of 
Guiſe, againſt the Ambaſſador, againſt entering into 


any alliance with ſuch notorious perſecutors of the 


Church of God, with a vehemence which no regular 


government would now tolerate, but which was 


then extremely common. The Ambailidor' watched 
by Daviſon, diſtruſted by the nobles, and expoſed 
to "cheiofules of the Clergy and of the people, returned 
into England without procuring any change in the 
King's ſituation, or receiving any anſwer to a 
. which he made, that the government ſhould 
be carried on in the joint names of James and the 
Queen his mother. 


Meanwhile, Finden; though he diſembled with 


great art, became every day more uneaſy under his 
confinement ; his uneaſineſs rendered him continually 
attentive to find out a proper opportunity for making 
hiseſcape; and to this attention he at laſt owed his 
liberty, which the King of France was not able, nor 
the Queen of England willing, to procure for him. 
As the conſpirators had forced Lenox out of the king- 
dom, and kept Arran at a diſtance from court, they 


grew ſecure; and imagining that time had reconciled. 


the King to chem; and to his ſituation, they watched 
him with little care. Some occaſions of diſcord had 
ariſen among themſelves; and the French Ambaſſador, 


" Cald. iii. 207. Spotſw. 324. Murdin, 372, &c. 
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by fomenting theſe during the time of his reſidence 
in Scotland, had weakened the union, in which 
alone theit ſafety conſiſtedꝰ . Colonel William Stew. 
art. the commander of the band of gentlemen who 
guarded the King's perſon, being gained by James, 
had the principal merit in the ſcheme for reſtoring 
his Maſter to liberty. Under pretence of paying a 
viſit to the Earl of March his grand uncle, James 
was permitted to go from Falkland to St. Andrew, 


That he might not create any ſuſpicion, he lodged 


at firſt in an open defenceleſs houſe in the town, 
bur pretending a curioſity to ſee the caſtle, no ſooner 
was he entered with ſome of his attendants whom 
he could truſt, than Colonel Stewart commanded 
the gates to be ſhut, and excluded all the reſt of his 
train. Next morning the Earls of Argyll, Huntly, 
Crawford, Montroſe, Rothes, with others to whom 
the ſecret had been communicated, entered the 
town with their followers; and though Mar, with 
ſeveral of the leaders of the faction, appeared in 
arms, they found themſelves ſo far out- numbered, 
that it was in vain to think of recovering poſſeſ- 
ſion of the King's perſon, which had been in their 


power ſome what longer than ten months. James 


was naturally of ſo ſoft and ductile a temper, that 
thoſe who were near his perſon commonly made a 
deep impreſſion on his heart, which was formed to 
be under the ſway of favorites. As he remained 
implacable and unreconciled to the conſpirators, 
during ſo long a time, and at a period of life when 


** Camd. 482. 


relid, 
as th 
him 


deſir 
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reſentments are rather violent than laſting, they muſt 
either have improved the opportunities of inſinuat- 
ing themſelves into favor with little dexterity, or 
the indignation with which: this firſt inſult to his 


BOOK 
Vi, 
1563. 


perſon and authority filled him, muſt have been 


very great, | N 
His joy at his eſcape was youthſul and exceſſive. 


He reſolved, however, by the advice of Sir James 
Melvil, and his wiſeſt counſellors, to act with the 
utmoſt moderation. Having called into his preſence 


Reſclves, 
however, to 
treat them 
with modera- 
tion. 


the leaders of both factions, the neighbouring gentry, 
the deputies of the adjacent boroughs, the Miniſters, 


and the heads of colleges, he declared, that although 
he had been held under reſtraint for ſome time by 


violence, he would not impute that as a crime to any 


man, but, without remembering the irregularities 
which had been ſo frequent during his minority, 
would paſs a general act of oblivion, and govern all 
his ſubjects with undiſtinguiſhing and equal affec- 
tion. As an evidence of his ſincerity. he viſited the 


Earl of Gowrie at Ruthven caſtle, and granted him 


a full pardon. of any guilt he had contracted, by 
the crime committed in that very place“ . 

But James did not adhere long to this prudent 
and moderate plan. His former favorite, ne Earl 
of Arran, had been permitted for ſome time to 


But Arran 
regains his 
aſcendant 

over him; 


reſide at Kinneil, one of his country-ſeats. As ſoon. 
as the King felt himſelf at liberty, his love for 
him began to revive, and he expreſſed a ſtrong. 
deſire to ſee him. The courtiers violently oppoſed 


Melv. 273. 
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BOOK the return of a minion, whoſe inſolent and over. E 
vi bearing temper they dreaded, as much as the nation ſpir: 
1583 deteſted his crimes. James, however, continued his whi 
importunity, and promiſing that be ſhould continue tot 

with him no longer than one day. they were obliged ing 

to yield. I his interview rekindled ancient affection; ces, 

the King forgot his promiſe; Arran regained his and 
aſcendant over him; and within a few days reſumed agaii 

the exerciſe of power, with all the arrogance of an a be 
undeſerving favorite, and all the raſhneſs peculiar by v 

to himſelf ***. no l 

and the The firſt effect of his Bn was a ds it be] 
_—_— 1 with regard to thoſe concerned in the Raid of Ruthven, woul 
plan. They were required to acknowledge their crime in reſol 
the humbleſt manner; and the King promiſed to grant the u 

them a full pardon, provided their future condud port 

were ſuch as did not oblige him to remember paſt Wl perſo 
miſcarriages. The tenor of this proclamation was Eli 
extremely different from the act of oblivion which the ſingh. 
conſpirators had been encouraged to expect. Nordid I Amb: 
any of them reckon it ſafe to rely ona promiſe clogged Scotti 
with ſuch an equivocal condition, and granted by a well 

young Prince under the dominion of a miniſter void Walſi 
of faith, regardleſs of decency, and tranſported by WW with 

the deſire of revenge even beyond the uſual ferocity I me 
of his temper. . Many of the leaders, who had at Wi repeat 
firſt appeared openly at court, retired to their own Aﬀe 
houſes; and, foreſeeing the dangerous ſtorm which gance 
Was gathering. began to look out for a retreat in . Engla. 
foreign countries dle Ki 
* Mely. 274. Id. 278. Spotſw. 326. Cald. ii. 330 "I 
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Elizabeth, who had all along protected the con- 
ſpirators, was extremely diſguſted with meaſures 
which tended ſo viſibly to their deſtruction, and wrote 
to the King a harſh and haughty letter, reproach- 
ing him in a ſtyle very uncommon among Prin- 


ces, with breach of faith in recalling Arran to court, 


and with imprudence 1n proceeding ſo rigorouſly 
againſt his beſt and moſt faithful ſubjects. James, with 
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ſolicitations 
in behalf of 
the conſpira- 
tors. 

Auguſt 7. 


a becoming dignity, replied, that promiſes extorted 


by violence, and conditions yielded out of fear, were 


no longer binding, when theſe were removed; that 
it belonged to him alone to chuſe what miniſters he 
would employ in his ſervice; and that though he 
reſolved to treat the conſpirators at Ruthven with 
the utmoſt clemency, it was neceſſary, for the ſup- 
port of his authority, that ſuch an inſult on his 
perſon ſhould not paſs altogether uncenſured ***, 
Elizabeth's letter was quickly followed by Wal- 
ſingham her ſecretary, whom ſhe appointed her 
Ambaſſador to James, and who appeared at the 
Scottiſh court with a ſplendor and magnificence 
well calculated to pleaſe and dazzle a young Prince. 
Walſingham was admitted to ſeveral conferences 
with James himſelf, in which he inſiſted on the 


a" 


Sept. 1a 
Walſing- 
ham's embaſ- 
ſy into Scot 
land. 


lame topics contained in the letter, and the King 


repeated his former anſwers. 


Aﬀter ſuffering ſeveral indignities from the arro- 


gance of Arran and his creatures, he returned to 
England, without concluding any new treaty with 
the King. Walſingham was, next to Burleigh, the 


* Mely. 279. _—_ 
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Book Miniſter on whom the chief weight-of the Engliſh F. 
VI. adminiſtration reſted; and when a perſon of bis wy 
1583. rank ſtept ſo far out of the ordinary road of buſi. th 

neſs, as to undertake a long journey in his old age, ” 
and under a declining ſtate of health, ſome aftair A0 
of conſequence was ſuppoſed to be the cauſe, or P 
ſome important event was expected to be the effect 2 
of this meaſure. But as nothing conſpicuous either an 
occaſioned, or followed this embaſſy, it is probable the 
that Elizabeth had no other intention in employ. 
ing this ſagacious Miniſter, than to diſcover, with i 
exactneſs, the capacity and diſpoſition of the Scot- * 
tiſh King. who was now arrived at a time of life, = 
when, with ſome degree of certainty', conjectures * 
might be formed concerning his character and future "9 
conduct. As James poſleſſed talents of that kind, 45 
which make a better figure in converſation than 5 
in action, he gained a great deal by this interview . 
with the Engliſh ſecretary, who, notwithſtanding 5 
the cold reception Which he met with, gave ſuch ET 
an advantageous repreſentation of his abilities, as ſy 
determined Elizabeth to treat him, henceforward, 5 
with greater decency and reſpect“ . ; 1 
Elizabeth's eagerneſs to protect the conſpirators age 
rendered James more violent in his proceedings = 
againſt them. As they had all refuſed to accept Fa, 
of pardon upon the terms which he had offered, | 8 
they were required, by a new 1 _ 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. The Earl o 2 
Angus alone complied; the reſt either fled into Chi 
| dexte 


% Melv. 293. Cald. iii. 258. Jebb, i. 536. 
g Melv. 293 | . England, 


obtained the King's licence to retire 


into foreign parts. A Convention of eſtates was held, 


artifice of Arran's, i L thoſe concerned in the 
Raid of Ruthven to have been guilty of high treaſon; 
appointed the act paſſed laſt year, approving of 
their conduct, to be expunged out of the records; 


the fugitives with the utmoſt rigor of law. 
any thing that was uncommon in a barbarous age, 


ſtate of government , muſt be acknowledged to 
have been guilty of an act of treaſon againſt their 
Sovereign; and James, who confidered their con- 
duct in this light, had good reaſon to boaſt of his 


their confeſſing their crime. But, on the other hand, 
it muſt be allowed that, aſter the King's voluntary 
promiſe of a general oblivion, they had ſome reaſon 
to complain of breach of faith, and, without the 
moſt unpardonable imprudence , could not bave 
put their lives in Arran's power. 

The intereſt of the Church was RP 
affected by theſe contrary revolutions. While the 
conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of power, the Clergy 
not only recovered, but extended their privileges. 
As they had formerly declared the hierarchy to be 
unlawful, they took ſome bold meaſures towards 
exterminating the Epiſcopal order out of the 
Church; and it was owing more to Adamſon's 


dexterity in perplexing and ee out the 
Vor. Ih * 


the members of which, deceived by an unworthy 


among mutinous nobles, and under an unſettled 
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and engaged to ſupport the King in proſecuting 


The conſpirators, though far from having done 


clemency, when he offered to pardon them upon 


1584. 
The Clergy 
favor the con- 
ſpirators, and 
irritate the 
King. 
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proceſs for that purpoſe, than to their own wan; 
of zeal, that they did not deprive, and perhaps 
excommunicate all the Biſhops in Scotland. When 
the King recovered his liberty, things put on a 
very different aſpect. The favor beſtowed upon 
Arran, the enemy of every thing decent and ſacred, 
and the rigorous proſecution of thoſe nobles who 
had been the moſt zealous defenders of the Proteſt. 
ant cauſe, were conſidered as ſure preſages of 
the approaching ruin of the Church. The Clergy 
could not conceal their apprehenſions, nor view 
this impending danger in ſilence. Dury, who had 
been reſtored to his office as one of the Miniſters 
of Edinburgh, openly applauded the Raid of Ruth. 
ven in the pulpit, at which the King was fo enraged, 
that, notwithſtanding ſome ſymptoms of his ſub- 
miſſion, he commanded him to reſign his charge 


in the city. Mr. Andrew Melvil, being ſummoned 


before the Privy Council to anſwer for the doctrine 
which he had uttered in a ſermon at St. Andrews, 
and accuſed of comparing the preſent grievances 
of the nation with thoſe under James III. and of 
intimating obliquely that they ought to be redreſſed 
in the ſame manner, thought it incumbent on him 
to behave with greater firmneſs. He declined the 
juriſdiction of a Civil court, in a cauſe which 
he maintained to be purely Eccleſiaſtical; the 
Preſbytery , of which he was a member, had, as 
he contended, the ſole right to call bim to account 
for words ſpoken in the pulpit; and neither the 


King nor council could judge, in the firſt inſtance, | 


of the doctrine delivered by Preachers, without 


pulp 
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violating the immunities of the Church. This ; O OK 
excmption from civil juriſdiction was a privilege yz. 
which the Popiſh Eccleſiaſtics, admirable judges 1584. 
of whatever contributed to increaſe the luſtre or 

power of their body, had long ſtruggled for, and 

had ar laſt obtained. If the ſame plea had now 

been admitted, the Proteſtant clergy would have 

become independent on the civil Magiſtrate; and 

an order of men extremely uſcful to ſociety while 

they inculcate thoſe duties which tend to promote 

its happineſs and tranquillity, might have become 

no leſs pernicious, by teaching, without fear or 

control, the moſt dangerous principles, or by 

exciting their hearers to the moſt deſperate and 

lawleſs actions. The King, Jealous to exceſs of his 
prerogative, was alarmed at this daring encroach- 

ment on it; and as Melvil, by his learning and 

zeal, had acquired the reputation and authority of 

head of the party, he reſolved to puniſh him with 

the rigor which that pre-eminence rendered neceſ- 

ſary, and to diſcourage, by a timely ſeverity, the 

revival of ſuch a dangerous claim. Melvil, however, 

avoided his rage, by flying into England; and the 

pulpits reſounde d With complaints that the King had 
extinguiſhed the light of learning in the kingdom, 

and deprived the Charch of the ableſt and moſt 

faithful guardian of its liberties and difcipline '**, 

Theſe violent declamations of the Clergy againſt 

the meaſures of the court were extremely acceptable 
to the people. Ihe conſpirators, though driven 
| ; - 
''' Spotſw, 330. Cald. iii. 304. 
| Ts 
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out of the kingdom, ſtill poſſeſſed great influence 
there; and as they had every thing to fear from 
'the reſentment of a young Prince, irritated by the 
furious counſels of Arran, they never ceaſed ſolicit. 


ing their adherents to take arms in their defence, g 
Gowrie, the only perſon among them who had t 
ſubmitted to the King, and accepted of a pardon, b 
Toon repented of a ſtep which loſt him the eſteem " 
of one party, without 'gaining the confidence of 0 
the other; and, after ſuffering many mortifications th 
from the King's neglect, and the haughtineſs of hi 
Arran, he was at laſt commanded to leave Scot. K. 
land, and to reſide in France. While he waited at wy 
Dundee for an opportunity to embark, he was th 
informed that the Earls of Angus, Mar, and the dit 
Tutor of Glamis, had concerted a ſcheme for po 
ſurpriſing the caſtle of Stirling. In his ſituation, * 
little perſuaſion was neceſſary to draw him to ne 
engage in it. Under various pretexts, he put of . 
his voyage, and Jay ready to take arms on the day P ; 
fixed by the conſpirators for the execution of their va 
enterpriſe. His lingering ſo long at Dundee, with- ti 
out any apparent reaſon, awakened the ſuſpicion bo f 
of the court, proved fatal to himſelf, and diſap- he 
pointed the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy. Colonel . 
William Stewart ſurrounded the houſe where he £ P. 
lodged with a body of ſoldiers, and, in ſpite of * 
his reſiſtance, took him priſoner. Two days after, _ 


Angus, Mar, and Glamis, ſeized the caſtle of 
Stirling, and erecting their ſtandard there, publiſhed, 5 
a manifeſto, declaring that they took arms ſor no 
other reaſon but to remove from the King's preſence 
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a minion who had acquired power by the moſt 
unworthy actions, and who exerciſed it with the 


moſt intolerable inſolence. The account of Gowrie's 


BOOK 
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impriſonment ſtruck a damp upon their ſpirits. They 
imputed it to treachery on his part, and ſuſpected, 
that as he had formerly deſerted, he had now 


betrayed them. At the ſame time, Elizabeth having 


neglected to ſupply them, in due time, with a ſum 


of money, which ſhe had promiſed to them, and 


their friends and vaſſals coming in ſlowly, they. 


appeared irreſolute and diſheartened; and as the 


King, who acted with great vigor, advanced to- 
wards them at the head of twenty thouſand men, 


they fled precipitately towards England, and with 


difficulty made their eſcape . This raſh and feeble 


attempt produced ſuch effects as uſually follow 
diſappointed conſpiracies. It not only hurt the cauſe 


for which it was undertaken, but added ſtrength 


and reputation to the King; confirmed Arran's 


power; and enabled them to purſue their meaſures, 


was the firſt victim of their reſentment.; After a 
very informal trial, a jury of Peers found him guilty 
of treaſon, and he was publicly beheaded at Stirling. 


To humble the Church was the King's next 


ſtep. But as it became neceſſary, for this purpoſe, 
to call in the aid of the legiſlative authority, a 
Parliament was haſtily ſummoned: and while ſo 


many of the nobles were baniſhed out of the 


”* Home's Hiſt. of the Houſe of Dougl. 376. Spotſw. 330, 
Calderw, iii. 324, &c. 
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wich more boldneſs, and greater ſucceſs. Gowrie 
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A Parliament 
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kingdom, or forbidden to appear in the Kings 
preſence; while Arran's haughtineſs kept ſome at 
a diſtance, and intimidated others; the meeting 
conſiſted only of thoſe who were abſolutely at the 
devotion of the court. In order to conceal the laws 
which were framing from the knowledge of the 
Clergy, the Lords of the Articles were ſworn to 
ſecrecy; and when ſome of the Miniſters, who 


either ſuſpected , or were informed of the danger, 
deputed one of their number to declare their appre- 


henſions to the King, he was ſeized at the palace. 


gate, and carried to a diſtant priſon. Others, 


attempting to enter the Parliament - houſe, were 


refuſed admittance '*”; and ſuch laws were paſſed, 


as totally overturned the conſtitution and diſcipline: 


of the Church. The refuſing to acknowledge the 


juriſdiction of the Privy Council; the pretending an 


exemption from the authority of the civil courts; 


the attempting to diminiſh the rights and privileges 
of any of the three eſtates in parliament, were de- 
clared to be high treaſon. The holding aſſemblies, 
whether Civil or Eccleſiaſtical, without. the King's 


permiſſion or appointment; the uttering, either pri- 


vately or publicly, in ſermons or in declamations, 
any falſe and ſcandalous*reports: againſt the King, 
his anceſtors, or miniſters, were pronounced capital 


10 


When theſe laws were publiſhed at the croſs 


of Edinburgh, according to the ancient cuſtom, 


Mr. Robert Pont, Miniſter of St. Cuthbert's, and 


Cad. ill. 3656, *** Parl. 8 Jac. VI: 
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one of the Lords of Seſſion, ſolemnly proteſted 
againſt them, in the name of his brethren, becauſe 
they had been paſſed without the knowledge or 
conſent of the Church. Ever ſince the Reformation, 
the pulpits and eccleſiaſtical judicatories had both 
been eſteemed ſacred. In the former, the Cler 


had been accuſtomed to cenſure, and admoniſh with 


unbounded liberty. In the latter, they exerciſed 
an uncontrouled and independent juriſdiction. The 
blow was now aimed at both theſe privileges. Theſe 
new ſtatutes were. calculated to render churchmen 
as inconſiderable as they were indigent; and as the 


zvarice of the nobles had ſtripped them of the wealth, 
the King's ambition was about to deprive them 


of the power which once belonged to their order. 


No wonder the alarm was univerſal, and the com- 


plaints loud. All the Miniſters of Edinburgh for- 
ſook their charge, and fled into England. The 
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moſt eminent Clergymen throughout the kingdom 


imitated their example. Deſolation and aſtoniſhment 
appeared in every part of the Scottiſh Church; the 


people bewailed the loſs of Paſtors, whom they 
eſteemed; and full of conſternation at an event ſo 


unexpetted,, openly expreſſed their rage againſt 


Arran, and began to ſuſpect the King himſelf to 
be an enemy to the Reformed Religion. 


Sbotſw. 333. 
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BOOK V V HILE Scotland was torn by inteſtine factions, 


VII. 


Throkmor. 


ton's conſpi. 


racy againſt 
Elizabeth. 


Elizabeth was alarmed with the rumor of a project 
in agitation for ſetting Mary at liberty. Francis 
Trokmorton, a Cheſhire gentleman, was ſuſpected 
of being deeply concerned in the deſign, and on 
that ſuſpicion he was taken into cuſtody. Among 
his papers were found two liſts, one of the prin- 
cipal harbours in the kingdom, with an account 
of their ſituation, and of the depth of water in 
each; the other, Fey all the eminent Roman Catho- 
lics in England. This circumſtance confirmed the 
ſuſpicion againſt him, and ſome dark and deſperate 
conſpiracy was ſuppoſed juſt ready to break out. 
At firſt he boldly avowed his innocence, and 
declared that the two papers were ſorged by the 
Queen's Miniſters, in order to intimidate or inſnare 
him; and he even endured the raſk with the 
utmoſt fortitude. But being brought a ſecond 
time to the place of torture, his reſolution failed 
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him, and he not only acknowledged that he had 
held a ſecret correſpondence with the Queen of 
Scots, but diſcovered a deſign that was formed 
to invade England. The Duke of Guile, he ſaid, 
undertook to furniſh troops, and to conduct 
the enterpriſe. 
were to ſupply the money neceſſary for carrying 


it on; all the Engliſh exiles were eager to take 


arms; many of the Catholics 'at home would be 
ready to join them at their landing; Mendoza, 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who was the life of the 
conſpiracy, ſpared no pains in fomenting the ſpirit 
of diſaffection among the Engliſh, or in haſtening 
the preparations on the Continent; and by his 
command, he made the two liſts, the copies whereof 
had been found in his poſſeſſion. This confeſſion 
he retracted at his trial; returned to it again after 
ſentence was paſſed upon him; and retracted it 
once more at the place of execution 

To us in the preſent age, 
forming our opinion of this matter by the light 


which time and hiſtory have thrown upon the 


deſigns and characters of the Princes of Guiſe, 
many circumſtances of Throkmorton's confeſſion 
appear to be extremely remote from truth, Or 
even from probability. The Duke of Guiſe was, 
at that juncture, far from being in a ſituation to 
undertake foreign conqueſts. Without either power 
or office at court; hated by the King, and perſe- 
cuted by the favorites „he had no leiſure for any 


Halli gſhead, 1370. 
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thoughts of diſturbing the quiet of neighbouring 
ſtates; his vaſt and ambitious mind was wholly 


occupied in laying the loundation of that ſamous 
league, which ſhook the throne of France. But 
at the time ben Elizabeth detected this con. 
ſpiracy , the cloſe union between the houſe of 
Guiſe and Philip was remarkable to all Europe; 
and as their great enterpriſe againſt Henry III. 
was not yet diſcloſed, as they endeavoured. to 
conceal that under their threatenings to invade 
Throkmorton's diſcovery: appeared to 
be oxttamely probable; and Elizabeth, who knew 
how ardently all the parties mentioned by him 
wiſhed her downfal, thought that ſhe could not 
guard her kingdom with too much care. The 
indiſcreet zeal of the Engliſh exiles increaſed her 
fears. Not ſatisfied with inceſſant outcries againſt 
her ſeverity towards the Scottiſh: Queen, aud her 
cruel perſecution of her catholic. ſubjects , not 
thinking it enough that one Pope had threatened 


her with the ſentence of excommunication, and 


another had actually pronounced it, they now 
began to diſperſe books and writings, 1n which 
they endeavoured to perſuade their diſciples, that 
it would be a meritorious action to take away 
her life; they openly exhorted the maids of honor 
to treat her as Judith did Holofernes, and, by 


ſuch an illuſtrious deed, to render their own names | 


honorable and ſacred in the church throughout all 
future ages*. For all theſe reaſons, Elizabeth not 


* Camd. 497. 
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only inflicted the puniſhment of a traitor on Trok- BOOK 


in 
Aly morton , but commanded the Spaniſh ambaſſador VII. 
ous inſtantly to leave England; and that ſhe might be 27534 
But in no danger of being attacked within the iſland, | 
on. ſhe determined to uſe her utmoſt efforts, in order 
of to recover that influence over the Scottiſh councils, 
pe; which ſhe had for ſome time entirely loſt. 
III. There were three different methods, by which She endea- 
to Flizabeth might hope to accompliſh this; either eee 
ade by ſurniſhing ſuch effectual aid to the baniſhed. influence in 
to nobles, as would enable them to reſume the chief Sc2tland, 
ew direction of affairs; or by entering into ſuch a TN 
him treaty with Mary, as might intimidate her ſon, 
not who being now accuſtomed to govern, would be 
| be apt to agree to any terms rather than reſign the 
her ſceptre, or admit an aſſociate in the throne; or by 
inſt gaining the Earl of Arran, to ſecure the direction 
her of the King his maſter. The laſt was not only 
not the eaſieſt and ſpeedieſt, but moſt likely to be 
ned ſucceſsful. This Elizabeth reſolved to purſue; but 
and without laying the other two altogether aſide. 
OW With this view ſhe ſent Daviſon, one of her 
nich principal ſecretaries, a man of abilities and addreſs, 
that into Scotland. A Miniſter ſo venal as Arran, hated 
way by his own countrymen, and holding his power 
nor i the moſt precarious of all tenures, the favor 
by ol a young Prince, accepted Elizabeth's offers 
mes Wh vithout heſitation, and deemed the acquiſition of 
all ber protection to be the moſt ſolid foundation of 
not bs own greatneſs. Soon after he conſented to an Auguſt. 13. 


terview with Lord Hunſdon the Governor of 
berwick, and being honored with the pompous 
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title of Lievtenant General for the King; he: appeared 


at the place appointed with 'a- ſplendid train. In 4 
Hunidon's preſence he renewed his promiſes of an : 
inviolable and faithful attachment to the Engliſh 1 
intereſt, and aſſured him that James ſhould enter into Al 
no negociation which might tend to interrupt the We 
peace between the two kingdoms; and as Elizabeth pal 

| began to entertain the ſame fears and jealouſies con. ger 
cerning the King's marriage, which bad formerly 0 
diſquieted her with regard to his mother's, he under. F 2 
took to prevent James from liſtening to any over. Ge 
ture of that kind, until he had previouſly obtained mit 
the Queen of England's conſent *. kin 
The baniſhed Lords and their adberents 1000 " ſul 
hi effects of Arran's friendſhip with England, As 10 
Elizabeth had permitted them to take refuge in her Nog 
dominions, and ſeveral of her Miniſters were of Gem 
opinion that ſhe ought to employ her arms in defence Chi 
of their cauſe, the fear of this was the only thing plac 
which reſtrained James and his favorite, from pro. yer! 
ceeding to ſuch extremities againſt them, as might WM ſunl 
have excited the pity or indignation of the Engliſh, bibi 
and have prompted them to exert themſelves with bat 
vigor in their behalf, But every apprehenſion ofthis w | 
kind being now removed, they ventured to call a . 
parliament, in which an act was paſſed, attainting —_ 
Angus, Mar, Glamis, and a great number of their nd 
followers. Their eſtates devolved to the Crown, WW wich 
and according to the practice of the Scottiſh Mo- fich. 
narchs, who were —_— to reward the faction lgio 
5 Cald. iii. 491. Melv. 315. See Append. Ne. XXX. * 
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which adhered to them, by dividing with it the 
ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, James dealt out the greater 
art of theſe to Arran and his allocates “. | 

Nor was the treatment of the Clergy leſs rigorous. 
All Miniſters, readers, and profeſſors in Colleges 
were enjoined to ſubſcribe, within forty days, a 
paper teſtifying their approbation of the laws con- 
cerning the Church enacted laſt parliament, Many, 
overawed or corrupted by the Court, yielded obe- 
dicnce; others ſtood out, The ſtipends of the latter 
were ſequeſtered, ſome of the more active com- 


BOOK 
Vik - 
. 1584- 


avainſt the 
Clergy. 


mitted to priſon, aud numbers compelled to fly the 


kingdom. Thoſe who complied, fell under the 
ſuſpicion of acting from mercenary or ambitious 


motives. Thoſe who ſuffered acquired bigh reputa- | 


tion, by giving ſuch convincing evidence of their 
firmneſs and ſincerity. The judicatories of the 
Church were almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed. In ſome 
places, ſcarce as many Miniſters remained, as to 
perform the duties of religious worſhip; they ſoon 


ſunk in reputation among the people, and being pro- 
hibited not only from diſcourſing of public affairs, 


but obliged, by the jealouſy of the adminiſtration, 


to frame every ſentiment and expreſſion in ſuch a 
manner, as to give the court no offence, their ſermons 


were deemed languid, inſipid, and contemptible; 


and it became the general opinion, that together 
with the moſt virtuous of the nobles, and the moſt 


faithful of the Clergy, the power and vigor of re- 
ligion were now baniſhed out of the kingdom *. 


* Cald. fl. 527. * Ibid. (ik. 689. 
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Meanwhile, Elizabeth was carrying on one of thoſe 
fruitleſs negociations with the Queen of Scots, which 
it had become almoſt matter of form to renew eve 
year. They ſerved not only to amuſe that unhappy 
Princeſs with ſome proſpect of liberty; but furniſhed 
an apology for cluding the ſolicitations of foreign 
powers in her behalf; and were of uſe to overaye 
James, by ſhowing him that ſhe could, at any time, 
ſet free a dangerous rival to diſpute his authority, 


| Theſe treaties ſhe ſuffered to proceed to what length 


ſhe pleaſed, and never wanted a pretence for breaking 
them off, when they became no longer neceſſary. The 
treaty now on foot was not, perhaps, more ſincere 
than many which preceded it; the reaſons, hoy: 
ever, which rendered it ineffectual were far from 
being frivolous. 

As Crichton a Jeſuit was failing Som Flanders 
towards Scotland, the ſhip on board of which he 
was a paſſenger happened to be chaſed by pirates, 
who, in that age, often infeſted the narrow ſeas. 
Crichton, in great confuſion, tore in pieces ſome 
papers in his cuſtody , and threw them away ; but, 
by a very extraoglinary accident, the wind blew 
them back into the ſhip, and they were immedi 
ately taken up by ſome of the paſſengers, who 
carried them to Wade, the Clerk of the privy 
council. He, with great induſtry and patience, 
Joined them together, and they were found to 
contain the account of a plot ſaid to have been 
formed by the King of Spain, and the Duke of Guile, 
for invading England. The people were not yet 
recovered from the fear and anxiety occaſioned by 
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the conſpiracy in which Throkmorton had been 
engaged, and as his diſcoveries appeared now to be 


contirmed by additional evidence, not only all their 


former apprehenſions recurred, but the conſterna- 
tion became general and exceſſive. As all the dan- 


gere, with which England had been threatened for 


ſome years, flowed either immediately from Mary 
herſelf, or from ſuch as made uſe of her name to 
juſtiſy inſurrections and conſpiracies, this gradually 
diminiſhed the compaſſion due to her ſituation, and 


the Engliſh , inſtead of pitying, began to fear and to - 


hate her. Elizabeth, under whoſe wiſe and pacific 
reign the Engliſh enjoyed tranquillity, and had 


opened ſources of wealth unknown to their anceſtors, 


was extremely beloved by all her people; and re- 
gard to her ſafety, not leſs than to their own in- 
tereſt, animated them againſt the Scottiſh Queen. 
In order to diſcourage her adherents, it was 
thought neceſſary to convince them, by ſome 
public deed, of the attachment of the Engliſh to 
their own Sovereign, and that any attempt againſt 
her life would prove fatal to her rival. With this 
view, an AſJociation was framed, the ſubcribers of 


which bound themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 


* to defend the Queen againſt all her enemies, 
foreign and domeſtic; and if violence ſhould 


* be offered to her life, in order to favor the 
* title of any pretender to the Crown, they not 


" only engaged never to allow or acknowledge 
* the perſon or perſons by whom, or for whom, 


Occaſiong 
an aſſocia. 
tion in op- 
poſition to 
Mary; 


October 19. 


* ſuch a deteſtable act ſhould be committed, but 


" yowed, in the preſence of the eternal God, to 
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bo * proſecute ſuch * or perſons to the death, and 

* to purſue them, with their utmoſt vengeance, to 
« their utter e ee and extirpation * . Perſons 
of all ranks ſubſcribed this combination with the 
greateſt eagerneſs and unanimity '. 

Mary conſidered this ATE Ex 3032/o not only as 
an avowed deſign to exclude her from all right of 
ſucceſſion, but as the certain and immediate fore. 
runner of her deſtruction. In order to avert this, ſhe 


made ſuch feeble efforts as were ſtill in her power, 


and ſent Nauè her ſecretary to court, with offers of 
more entire reſignation to the will of Elizabeth, in 
every point, which had been the occaſion of their 
Jong enmity J than all her ſufferings hitherto had been 
abletoextort*. But whether Mary adhered inflexibly 
to her privileges as an independent Sovereign, or 
yielding to the neceſſity of her ſituation, endeayour- 
ed, by conceſſions, to ſooth her rival, 
equally unſucceſsful. Her firmneſs was imputed to 
obſtinacy, or to the ſecret hope of foreign aliſtance; 
her conceſſions were either believed to be inſincere, 


or to flow from the fear of ſome imminent danger. 


Her preſent willingneſs, however, to comply with 
any terms was ſo great, that Walſingham warmly 
urged his miſtreſs to come to a final agreement 
with her*. But Elizabeth was perſuaded, thatit 


was the ſpirit raiſed by the aſſociation which had 


rendered her ſo paſſive and compliant. She always 
imagined that there was ſomething OY 


g Camd. 499. 
* SeeA ppondix., 2 


* State Trials, I. 128. 
Id. ibid. 
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ſore. D:fynment, without heſitating on, account of any 

, the danger in which it might involve her life, which ſhe 
wer, would moſt willingly part with, if, by chat ſacrifice, 

s of ſhe could procure relief for ſo great a number of the 

„ in oppreſſed children of the Church. Inſtead, therefore, She is treats 
their of hearkening to the overtures which the Scottiſh eee 4 
been Queen made, or granting any mitigation of the — 
ably WW hardſhips of which ſhe complained, Elizabeth re- 
„or ſolved to take her out of the hands of the Earl of 

our Shrewſbury, and to appoint Sir Amias Paulet and 

was Sir Drue Drury to be her keepers, Shrewſbury 

de had diſcharged his truſt with great fidelity, during 

nee, fifteen years, but, at the ſame time, had treated 
ere, Mary with gentleneſs and reſpect, and had always. 
Ser. ſweetened harſh commands by the humanity with 

with which he put them in execution. The ſame po- 

rmly liteneſs was not to be expected from men of an 
nent Wi inferior rank, whoſe ſevere vigilance, perhaps, 

at it 1 was their chief recommendation to that employ- 

bad ment, and the only merit by which they could 

19988 pretend to gain favor or preferment **. 


lous 
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and and deceitful in all Mary's actions, and fuſpeRted BOOK 
, to her of carrying on a dangerous correſpondence with VII. 
ſons the Englith Catholics, both within and without the 1384. 
the kingdom. Nor were her ſuſpicions altogether void 

Sy, of foundation. Mary had, about this time, writ- 
y as ten a letter to Sir Francis eld, urging En to 
t of haſten the execution of what ſhe calls the Great plot or 


As James was no leſs eager, than ever, to de- Grays new | 
prive the baniſhed Nobles of Elizabeth's n — 
” Strype, iii. 246. 2 | Camd. 50. 
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he appointed the Maſter of Gray his Ambaſſador 
to the court of England, and intruſted him with the 
conduct of a negociation for that purpoſe. For this 
honor he was indebted to the envy and Jealouſy 
of the Earl of Arran. Gray poſſeſſed all the . 
of a Courtier; a graceful perſon, an inſinuating 
addreſs, boundleſs ambition, and a reſtleſs and 
intriguing ſpirit. During his reſidence in France, 


he had been admitted into the moſt intimate fami. 


liarity with the Duke of Guiſe, and, in order to 
gain his favor, had renounced the Proteſtant Reli. 
gion, and profeſſed the utmoſt zeal for the captiye 
Queen, who carried on a. ſecret correſpondence 
with him, from which ſhe expected great advan- 
tages. On his return into Scotland, he paid court to 
James with extraordinary aſſiduity, and his accom. 
pliſhments did not fail to make their uſual impreſſion 
on the King's heart. Arran, who had introduced 
him, began quickly to dread his growing favor; 


and flattering himſelf, that abſence would efface 


any ſentiments of tenderneſs from the mind of a 


young Prince, pointed him out, by his malicious 


praiſes, as the moſt proper perſon i in the kingdom, 
for an embaſſy of ſuch importance; and contributed 
to raiſe him to that high dignity, in order to haſten 
his fall. Elizabeth, who had an admirable dexterity 
in diſcovering the proper inſtruments for carrying 
on her deſigns, endeavoured, by careſſes, and by 
preſents, to ſecure Gray to her intereſt. The former 
flattered his vanity, which was great; the latter 
ſupplied his profuſeneſs, which was ſtill greater 
He abandoned himſelf without reſerve to Elizabeth: 
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direction, and not only undertook to retain the 
King under the influence of England, but acted as 
a ſpy upon the Scottiſh Queen, and betrayed to 
her rival every ſecret that he could draw from her 
by his high pretenſions of zeal in her ſervice ©. 

Gray's credit with the Engliſh court was ex· 
tremely galling to the baniſhed nobles. Elizabeth no 
longer thought of employing her power to reſtore 
them ; ſhe found it eaſier to govern Scotland by 


with Gray's ſolicitations, ſhe commanded the exiles 
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court t 
England, 


corrupting the King's favorites; and, in compliance 


Detemb. 31. 


to leave the north of England, and to remove into 


the heart of the kingdom. This rendered it difficult 
ſor them to hold any correſpondence with their 
partilans in Scotland, and almoſt impoſſible to 
return thither without her, permiſſion. Gray, by 
gaining a point which James had ſo much at heart, 
rvetted himſelf more firmly than ever in his favor; 
and by acquiring greater reputation, became capa- 
ble of ſerving Elizabeth with greater ſucceſs **. _ 

Arran had now poſſeſſed, for ſome time, all the 
power, the riches, and the honors, that his immo- 
derate ambition could deſire, or the fondneſs of a 
Prince, who ſet no limits to his liberality towards 
his favorites, could beſtow. The office of Lord 
Chancellor, the higheſt and moſt important in the 


kingdom, was conferred upon him, even during 


the life of the Earl of Argyll, who ſucceeded Athol 


in that dignity **; and the public beheld, with 


, Strype , it. 302. Melv. 316. Cald. iii. 643. 
Crawf. Offie, of State, App. 447. 
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aſtoniſhment and indignation, a man educated as 2 


ſoldier of fortune, ignorant of law, and a contem. 
ner of juſtice, appointed to preſide in parliament, 
in the privy council, in the court of ſeſſion, and 
intruſted with the ſupreme diſpoſal of the property 
of his fellow. ſubjects. He was, at, the ſame time, 
governor of the caſtles of Stirling and Edinburgh, 
the two principal forts in Scotland; Provoſt of 
the city of Edinburgh; and as if by all theſe 
accumulated dignities his merits were not ſuffici. 
ently recompenſed, he had been created Lieutenant 
General over the whole kingdom. No perſon was 
admitted into the King's preſence without his per. 
| miſſion; no favor could be obtained but by his 
mediation. James, occupied with youthful amuſe. 
ments, devolved upon him the whole regal 
authority. Such' unmerited elevation increaſed his 
natural arrogance, and rendered it intolerable. He 
was no longer content with the condition of a 
| ſubject, but pretended to derive his pedigree from 


Murdo Duke of Albany; and boaſted, openly, that 


his title to the Crown was preferable to that of 
the King himſelf. But, together with theſe thoughts 
of royalty , he retained the meanneſs ſuitable to 
his primitive indigence. His venality as a judge 
was ſcandalous, and was exceeded only by that of 


his wife, who, in defiance of decency, made herſelf | 


a party in almoſt every queſtion which came to be 
decided, employed her influence to corrupt or to 
overawe the judges, and almoſt openly dictated 
their deciſions **. His rapaciouſneſs as a Miniſter 


75 Cald. iii. 331. Staggering State of the Scots Stateſmen, 7. 
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was inſatiable. Not ſatisfied with the revenues of B30 OR 


ſo many offices; with the eſtate and honors which 
belonged to the family of Hamilton; or with the 
greater part of Gowrie's lands, which had fallen 
to his ſhare; he graſped at the poſſeſſions of ſeveral 
of the nobles. He required Lord Maxwell to ex- 
change part of his eſtate, for the forfeited lands 


of Kinneil; and becauſe he was unwilling to quit | 


an ancient inheritance for a poſſeſſion ſo precari- 


ous, he ſtirred up againſt him his hereditary rival, 


the Laird of Johnſton, and involved that corner 


of the kingdom in a civil war. He committed to 


priſon the Karl of Athol, Lord Home, and the 


Maſter of Caſſils; the firſt, becauſe he would not 


divorce his wife, the daughter of the Earl of Gowrie, 


and entail his eſtate on him; the ſecond, becauſe 


he was unwilling to part with ſome lands adjacent 
to one of Arran's eſtates; and the third, for refuſing 
to lend him money. His ſpies and informers filled 
the whole country, and intruded themſelves into 


every company. The neareſt neighbours diſtruſted 
and feared each other. All familiar ſociety was at 
an end. Even the common intercourſes of humanity 


were interrupted, no man knowing in whom to 
confide, or where to utter his complaints.. There 
is not perhaps in hiſtory an example of a Miniſter 
lo univerſally deteſtable to a nation, or who more 
juſtly deſerved its deteſtation **. -_ 

Arran, notwithſtanding, regardleſs of the ſenti- 
ments, and deſpiſing the murmurs of the people, 


" Spotſ, 337, 338. 
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BOOK gave a looſe to his natural temper, and proceeded 


VIt. to acts ſtill more violent. David Home of Argaty, ns 
« 4585 and Patrick his brother, having received letters from 
one of the baniſhed Lords, about private buſineſs, * 
were condemned and put to death, for bolding 1 
correſpondence with rebels. Cunninghame of 20 
Drumwhaſel, and Douglas Mains, two gentlemen for 
of honor and reputation , were accuſed of having th 
conſpired, with the exiled nobles, to ſeize the 00 
King's perſon. A ſingle witneſs only appeared; the ad 
evidence they produced of their innocence was hy 
unanſwerable; their accuſer himſelf not long after the 
acknowledged that he had been ſuborned by Arran; 
and all men believed the charge againſt them to be gie 
Feb. 9. groundleſs: They were ſound guilty, . ee par 
ing, and ſuffered the death of traitors '* flat 
Parry'sconſpi- About the ſame time that theſe cg were Ou 
8 puniſhed for a pretended conſpiracy, Elizabeth's def 
HY life was endangered by a real one. Parry, a Doctor * 
of laws, and a Member of the Houſe of Commons, "x 
a man vain and fantaſtic, but of a reſolute ſpirit, « f 
had lately been reconciled to the Church of Rome; "0 
and fraught with the zeal of a new convert, he 0 
offered to demonſtrate the ſincerity of his attach- 2 
ment to the religion which he had embraced, by I 
killing Elizabeth. Cardinal Allen had publiſhed a « af 
1 book, to prove the murder of an excommunicated « if 
Prince to be not only lawful, but a meritorious WI « " 
action. The Pope's Nuncio at Venice, the Jeſuits " 

« 


both there and at Paris, the Engliſh exiles, all | 


*" Spotſw. 338. Cald, iii. 794. 
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approved of the deſign. The dope himſelf exhorted 
him to perſevere; and granted him, for his encou- 
ragement, a plenary indulge 


his fins, Cardinal di Como wrote to him a letter 


„and remiſſion of 
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to the ſame purpoſe. But though he often got 
acceſs to the Queen, fear, or ſome remaining | 


ſenſe of duty , reſtrained him from perpetrating 
the crime. Happily, his intention was at laſt diſ- 
covered by Nevil, the only perſon 1 in England to 


whom he had n ed it; and he himſelf March =. 
hving voluntarily confeſſed his guilt, he ſuffered . | 


the puniſhment which it deſerved “. 

Theſe repeated conſpiracies agaioſt their Sven; 
eign awakened the indignation of. the Engliſh 
parlament, and produced a very extraordinary 
ſtatute, which, in the end, proved fatal to the 


Queen of Scots. By this law the aſſociation in 
defence of Elizabeth's life was ratified, and it was 


further enacted, © That if any rebellion ſhall be 
« excited in the kingdom, or any thing attempted 


© to the hurt of her Majeſty's perſon, by or for 


© any perſon pretending a title to the Crown, the 
„Queen ſhall empower twenty-four perſons, by 
« commiſſion under the Great Seal, to examine 
© mto, and paſs fentente upon ſuch offences; and 
© after judgment given, a proclamation ſhall be 
© iſſued, declaring the perſons whom they find 
* gmlty, excluded from any right to the Crown; 
*and her Rlajeſty's ſubjects may lawfully purſue 


A ſevere ſta. 
tute , which 
proved fatal 
to Mary. 


* every one of them to the death, with all theis 


1 State Trials, vol. i. 103. 
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6 aiders and abettors: And if any deſign againſt the 
life of the Queen take effect, the perſons, by or 
for whom ſuch a deteſtable act is executed, and 

their Iſues, being in any wiſe aſſenting or privy 
to the ſame, ſhall be diſabled for ever from pre. 

* tending to the Crown, and be purſued to death 

“ jn the like manner. This act was plainly le. 

velled at the Queen of Scots; and whether we 

copſider it as a voluntary expreſſion of the zeal 
and concern of the nation for Elizabeth's ſafety, or 
whether we 1mpute it to the influence which that 
artful Princeſs preſerved over her parliaments, it is 
no eaſy matter to reconcile it with the general pria- 
ciples of juſtice or humanity. Mary was thereby 
rendered accountable not only for her own actions, 
but for thoſe of others; in conſequence of which, 
ſhe might forfeit her right of ſucceſſion, and even 
ber life itſelf. | _ | 
Therigor with Mary juſtly conſidered this act as a warning to | 
_ mY u. prepare for the worſt extremities. Elizabeth s minil- 
creaſed. ters, it is probable, had reſolved, by this time, to take 
away her life; and ſuffered books to be publiſhed, 
in order to perſuade the nation, that this cruel and 
unprecedented meaſure was not only neceſſary, but 
juſt **. Even that ſhort period of her days which re | 
mained, they rendered uncomfortable, by every hard- 
ſhip and indiguity which it was in their power to in 
flict Almoſt all her ſervants were diſmiſſed, ſhe was 
treated no longer with the reſpect due to a Queen; 
and though the rigor of ſeventeen years impriſon. 
ment had broken her conſtitution, ſhe was confined 


State Trials, vol. i. 123. Strype, iii, 299. 
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to two ruinous chambers, ſcarcely habitable, even in 
the middle of ſummer, by reaſon of cold. Notwith- 


Randiog the ſcantineſs of her revenue, ſhe had been 


accuſtomed to diſtribute regularly ſome alms among 
the poor in the village adjoining to the caſtle. Paulet 
now refuſed her liberty to perform this pious and 
humane office, which had afforded her great conſola- 
tion, amidſt her own ſufferings. The caſtle in which 
ſhe reſided was converted into a common priſon; 


and a young man ſuſpected of Popery, was confined 


there, and treated under her eye with ſuch rigor, 


that he died of the ill uſage. She often complained to 
Elizabeth of theſe multiplied injuries, and expoſtulat- 
ed as became a woman and a Queen; but as no 


political reaſon now obliged that Princeſs to amuſe 
her any longer with fallacious hopes, far from 
granting her any redreſs, ſhe did not even deign to 
give her any anſwer. The King of France, cloſely 
allied to Elizabeth, on whom he depended for 


aſſiſtance againſt his rebellious ſubjects, was afraid 


ofeſpouſing Mary's cauſe with any warmth; and all 


ſolicitations in her behalf were feeble, formal, and 


ineficacious. But Caſtlenau, the French Ambaſſador, 
whoſe compaſſion and zeal for the unhappy Queen 
ſupplied the defects in his inſtructions, remon- 
rated with ſuch vigor againſt the indignities to 
which ſhe was expoſed, that, by his importunity, 
he prevailed at length to have her removed to 


Tuthbury ; though ſhe was confined, the greater 
part of another winter, in her preſent wretched 


habitation **, 
jJebb. v. ii. 576—598. 
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Neither the inſults of her enemies, nor the negle& 
of her friends, made ſuch an impreſſion on Mary, as 
the ingratitude of her ſon. James had hitherto treated 
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his mother with filial reſpect, and had even entered 


into negociations with her, which gave umbrage to 


Elizabeth. But as it was not her intereſt that this good 


correſpondence ſhould continue, Gray, who, on 
his return into Scotland, found his favor with the 
King greatly increaſed by the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, 
perſuaded him to write a harſh and undutiful letter to 
his mother, in which he expreſsly refuſed to acknow. 
ledge her to be Queen of Scotland, or to conſider 


his affairs as connected, in any wiſe, with hers, 


This cruel requital of her maternal © tenderneſs 
overwhelmed Mary with ſorrow and deſpair, 
Was it for this, ” ſaid ſhe, in a letter to the 
French Ambaſſador, © that I have endured fo 
much, in order to preſerve for him the inherit. 
ance , to which I have a juſt right? Iam far 
from envying his authority in Scotland. I 
deſire no power there; nor wiſh to ſet my foot 
in that kingdom, if it were not for the pleaſure 
of once embracing a ſon, whom J have hitherto 
loved with too tender affection. Whatever he 
either enjoys or expects, he derived it from me. 
From him J never received aſſiſtance, ſupply, or 
benefit of any kind. Let not my allies treat him 
any longer as a King; he holds that dignity by 
* my confent; and if a ſpeedy repentance do not 
appeaſe my juſt reſentment, I will load him with | 
a parent's curſe, and ſurrender my Crown, with 
all my pretenſions, to one who will receiye them 
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a with gratitude, and ted them with vigor. 
The love which James bore to his mother, b 
he had never known, and whom he had Wa early 


taught to conſider as one of the moſt abandoned 


perſons of her ſex, cannot be ſuppoſed ever to have 
been ardent; and he did not now take any. pains 
to regain her favor. But whether her indignation at 
his uodutiful behaviour, added to her bigoted 
attachment to Popery , prompted Mary at any time 
to think ſeriouſly of difinheriting her ſon ; or whether 


theſe threatenings were uttered in a ſudden ally of 


diſappointed affection „it is now no eaſy matter to 
determine. Some papers which are ſtill extant ſeem 
to render the former not improbable *? 

Cares of another kind, and no leſs diſquieting, 
occupied Elizabeth's thoughts. The calm which 


ſhe had long enjoyed, ſeemed now to be at an end; 


and ſuch ſtorms were gathering in every quarter, 
a filled her with juſt alarm. All the neighbouring 
nations had undergone revolutions extremely to her 
diſadvantage. The great qualities which Henry III. 
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Dangerous 
ſituation of 
Elizabeth; 


had diſplayed in his youth, and which raiſed the 


expectations of his ſubjects ſo high, vaniſhed on his 


alcending the throne; and his acquiring ſupreme 
power ſeems not only to have corrupted his heart, 
but to have impaired his underſtanding. He ſoon loſt 


the eſteem and affection of the nation; and a life 


dvided between the auſterities of a ſuperſtitious 
devotion, and the Main of the moſt 


: ** Murdin, 566. Jeb ji. 871. See Append. N'. XXXIL 
dee Append, N'. XXXIII. | | 


from the 
progreſs of 
the League; 
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diſſolute debauchery ; rendered him as contempibl 


as he was odious on account of his rapaciouſneſs, 


his profuſion, and the fondneſs with which he 
doated on many unworthy minions. On the death 
of his only brother, thoſe ſentiments of the people 
burſt out with violence. Henry had 'no children, 
and though but thirty-two years of age, the ſuc. 
ceſſion of the Crown was already conſidered az 
open. The King of Navarre, a diſtant deſcendant 
of the royal family, but the undoubted heir to the 
Crown, was a zealous Proteſtant. The proſpect of 
an event ſo fatal to their religion, as his aſcending 
the throne of France, alarmed all the Catholics in 
Europe, and the Duke of Guiſe, countenanced by 
the Pope, and aided by the King of Spain, appeared 
as the defender of the Romiſh faith, and the aſſerter 
of the Cardinal of Bourbon's right to the Crown, 
In order to unite the party, a bond of confederacy 
was formed, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Holy 
League. All ranks of men joined in it with emu- 


lation. The ſpirit ſpread with the irreſiſtible ra. 


from the 
power of 
Philip II. 


pidity which was natural to religious paſſions in 
that age. The deſtruction of the Reformation, not 
only in France, but all over Europe, ſeemed to be 


the object and wiſh of the whole party; and the 


Duke of Guiſe, the head of this mighty and zeal- 


ous body, acquired authority in the kingdom, far 
ſuperior to that which the King himſelf poſſeſſed. 


Philip II. by the. conqueſt of Portugal, had greatly 
increaſed the naval power of Spain, and had at laſt 


reduced under his dominion all that portion of the 
Continent , which lies beyond the Pyrenean 
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nountains, and which Nature "20" to have deſtined 


to form one great monarchy. William, Prince of 


Onnge, who firſt encouraged the inis of 
the Netherlands to aſſert their liberties, and whoſe 


wiſdom and valor formed and protected the riſing 


commonwealth, had fallen by the hands of an aſſaſſin. 
The ſuperior genius of the Prince of Parma had 


given an entire turn to the fate of the war in the 


Low Countries; all his enterpriſes, concerted with 
conſummate ſkill, and executed with equal bravery, 
had been attended with ſucceſs; and the Dutch, 
reduced to the laſt extremity, were on the point 
offalling under the dominion of their ancient maſter, 
None of thoſe circumſtances, to which Eliza- 
beth had hitherto owed her ſecurity, exiſted any 
longer. She could derive no advantage from the 
xalouſy which had ſubſiſted between France and 
Spain; Philip, by means of his confederacy with 
the Duke of Guiſe, had an equal fway in the coun- 
cils of both kingdoms. The Hugonots were 
unable to contend with the power of the League; 
and little could be expected from any diverſion 
they might create. Nor was it probable that the 
Netherlands could long employ the arms, or divide 
the ſtrength, of Spain. In this fituation of the 
fairs of Europe, it became neceſſary for Elizabeth 


to form a new plan of conduct; and her wiſdom 


in forming it was not greater than the vigor with 
which ſhe carried it on. The meaſures, moſt 
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Her wiſe 
and vigorous 
conduct. 


ſuitable to her natural temper, and which ſhe had 


liherto purſued , were cautious and ſafe; thoſe 
wich ſhe now adopted, were enterpriſing and 
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Reſolves to 
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Ty, and to 
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King. 
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hazardous. She preferred peace, but was not afraid th 
of war; and was capable, when compelted by an 
neceſſity, not only of defending herſelf with ſpirit, wi 
but of attacking her enemies with a boldneſs which ha 
averted danger frem her own dominions. Shs . 


immediately furniſhed the Hugonots with a conf qu 
derable ſupply in money. She carried on a private ſp. 
negociation with Henry III. who, though compelled an 
to join the League, hated the leaders of it, and 


wiſhed for their deſtruction. She openly undertook col 


the protection of the Dutch commonwealth, and ſent 


a powerful army to its aſſiſtance. She endeavoured ] 
to form a general confederacy of the Proteſtant = 
Princes, in oppoſition to the Popiſh League. She al 


determined to proceed with the utmoſt rigor againſt 
the Queen of Scots, whoſe ſufferings and rights b 
afforded her enemies a ſpecious pretence for in- 
vading her dominions. She reſolved to redouble 


her endeavours, in order to effect a cloſer union - 
with Scotland, and to extend and perpetuate her 9 
influence over the councils of that nation. 
She found it po difficult matter to induce moſt ” ' 
of the Scottiſh courtiers to promote all her deſigns 3 
Gray, Sir John Maitland, who had been advanced - 
to the office of Secretary, which his brother for- Ds 
merly held, Sir Lewis Bellenden, the Juſtice Clerk, - 
| Who had ſucceeded Gray as the King's reſident at 4 4 
London, were the perſons in whom ſhe chiefly" 3 
confided. In order to direct and quicken theit Ds 


| May 29, 


motions, ſhe diſpatched Sir Edward Wotton along 
with Bellenden into Scotland. This man was gay, 
well-bred, and entertaining; he excelled in all 
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the exerciſes for which James had a paſſion; and 
amuſed the young King by relating the adventures 
which he had met with, and the obſervations he 
had made, during a long reſidence in foreign 
countries; but” under the veil of theſe ſuperficial 
qualities, he concealed a dangerous and intriguing 


ſpirit. He ſoon grew into high favor with James, 
and while he was ſeemingly attentive only to pleaſure, 


and diverſions, he acquired influence over the public 
councils, to A degree which was indecent for a 
ſtranger to polleſs ** * 
Nothing, however, could ben more acceptable t to 
the nation, than the propoſal he made of a ſtrict 
alliance between the two kingdoms, in defence of 
the Reformed Religion. The rapid and alarming 
progreſs of the Popiſh League ſeemed to call on all 
Proteſtant Princes to unite for the preſervation of 
their common faith. James embraced the overture 
with warmth, and a Convention of eſtates empowered 
him to conclude ſuen a treaty, and engaged to ratify 
it in parliament . The alacrity with which James 


concurred in this meaſure muſt not be wholly aſcribed 


either to his own zeal, or to Wotton's addreſs; it 
was owing in part to Elizabeth's liberality. As a 


mark of her motherly affection for the young King, 


ſhe ſettled on him an annual penſion of five thouſand 
pounds; the ſame ſum which her father had al- 
lotted her before ſhe aſcended the throne. 
circumſtance, which ſhe took care to mention, 
rendered a ſum , which in that age was far from 


"* Mely, 317. * Spotſw. 339. 
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BOOK being inconſiderable, a very acceptable preſent to 
VII, the King, whoſe revenues, during a long minority, 
15865. had been almoſt totally diſſipated “. 


Undermines But the chief object of Wotton's intrigues, was 


Arran's to ruin Arran. While a minion ſo odious to the 
ower. 1 | i ab 
* nation continued to govern the King, his afliſtance 


could be of little advantage to Elizabeth. And 


though Arran, even ſince his interview with Hunſdon, 
had appeared extremely for her intereſt, ſhe could 
place no great confidence in a man whoſe conduct was 
ſo capricious and irregular, and who, notwithſtand- 
ing his proteſtations to the contrary, ſtill continued 
a ſecret correſpondence both with Mary and with 
the Duke of Guiſe. The baniſhed Lords were attached 
to England from affection, as well as principle, and 


were the only perſons among the Scots whom, in 


any dangerous exigency, ſhe could thoroughly truſt. 
Before Bellenden left London, they had been 
ſummoned thither , under color of vindicating 
themſelves from his accuſations, but, in reality, 
to concert with him the moſt proper meaſures for 
reſtoring them to their country. Wotton purſued 


this plan, and endeavoured to. ripen it for exe. 
cution; and it was greatly facilitated by an event 
neither uncommon nor conſiderable. Sir John 
Forſter, and Ker of Ferniherſt, the Engliſh and 
| Scottiſh wardens of the middle marches, having 
met, according to the cuſtom of the borders, 
about midſummer, a fray aroſe, and Lord Ruſſel; 
the Earl of Bedford's eldeſt ſon, happened to be 
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t to 
ity, Flzabeth choſe to conſider it as a defign formed 
by Ker, at the inſtigation of Arran, to involve the 
was two kingdoms in war. She inſiſted that both ſhould 
) the he delivered up to her; and though James eluded 
ance that demand, he was obliged to confine Arran in 
And s. Andrew's, and Ker in Aberdeen. During his 
don, WE ;bſeace from court, Wotton and his aſſociates 
ould Wi caricd on their intrigues without interruption. By 
t was WH weir advice, the baniſhed nobles endeavoured to 
tand. .ccommodate their differences with Lord John and 
nued Lord Claud, the Duke of Chatelherault's two ſons, 
with Bi vbom Morton's violence had driven out of the 
ched kingdom. Their common ſufferings, and common 
and intereſt, induced both parties to bury in oblivion the 
), n ancient diſcord which had ſubſiſted between the 
cruſt. I jouſes of Hamilton and Douglas. By Elizabeth's 
been permiſſion, they returned in a body to the borders 
ting ol Scotland. Arran, who had again recovered 
ly » bror, infiſted on putting the kingdom in a poſe 
s for ture of defence. But Gray, Bellenden, and Mait- 
ſed BY ind ſecretly thwarted all his meaſures. Some 
rx neceſſary orders they prevented from being iſſued; 
event E others they rendered ineffectual, by the manner of 
John BY execution ; and all of them were obeyed ſlowly, and 
h and} vith reluctance 7 EE» wp 
1aving 


duſſelz 
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killed. This ſcuffle was purely accidental, but BOOK 


Wotton's fertile brain was, at the ſame time, 


by with another and more dangerous plot. He 


VII, 


1585. 


Aſſiſts the 
banished 
nobles. 


Od. 16. 


be had contrived to ſeize the King, and to carry him 
to y force into England. But the deſign was happ'ly 
” Spotſy. 340. | | 
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led. 
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BOOK diſcovered: and, in order to avoid the puniſhment 


VII. 
1585. 


They return 
into Scot- 
laud, and 
ate recon- 
ciled to the 


Ring. 


Nov. 2. 


his treachery merited, he departed without taking 


leave 


Meanwhile the bad Lords haſtened the 


execution of their enterpriſe; and as their friendz 


and vaſſals were now ready to join them, they en. 
tered Scotland. Wherever they came, they were | 


welcomed as the deliverers of their country, and the 
moſt fervent prayers were addreſſed to Heaven for the 


ſucceſs of their arms. They advanced, without loſing 


a moment, towards Stirling, at the band of ten thou- 
ſand men. The King, though he had aſſembled an 
army ſuperior in number, could pot venture tomeet 
them in the field, with troops whole loyalty was 


extremely dubious, and who, at beſt, were far from 
being hearty in the cauſe ; nor was either the town 


or caſtle provided for a fas. The gates, however, 


of both were ſhut, and the nobles encamped at St. 
Ninian's. That ſame night they ſurpriſed the town, 
or more probably it was betrayed into their hands; 
and Arran, who had undertaken to defend it, was 
obliged to ſave himſelf by a precipitate flight. Next 
morning,they inveſted the caſtle, in which there were] 
not proviſions for twenty-four hours; and James was 
neceſſitated immediately to hearken to terms 1 


accommodation. They were not ſo elated with 


ſucceſs, as to urge extravagant demands, nor was 


the King unwilling to make every reaſonable cong 
ceſſion. They obtained a pardon in the moi 


ample form , of all the pfcnces which they w 
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committed ; the principal forts in the kingdom 
were, by way of ſecurity, put into their hands; 
Crawford, Montroſe, and Colonel Stewart were 


nent 
King 


the removed from the King's preſence; and a parlia- 
ends nent was called, in order to eſtabliſh tranquillity 
en. n the nation “. | 1905 
were Though a great majority in this parliament 


d the conſiſted of the confederate nobles and their ad- 
Ir the herents, they were far from diſcovering a vindictive 
oſing Wl pic. Satisfied with procuring an act, reſtoring them 
thou- WW to their ancient honors and eſtates, and ratifying the 
ed an Wi pandon granted by the King, they ſeemed willing to 
meet forget all paſt errors in the adminiſtration, and ſpared 
7 was WH James the mortification of ſeeing his Miniſters brand- 
from ed with any public note of infamy. Arran alone, 
town Wil deprived of all his honors, ſtripped of his borrowed 


ever, Wl ſpoils, and declared an enemy to his country by 


at dt. public proclamation, ſunk back into obſcurity , and 
own, muſt, henceforth, be mentioned by his primitive. 
1ands ; ¶ tile of Captain James Stewart. As he had been, 
„ Was curing his unmerited proſperity, the object of the 
Next Bi hatred and indignation of his countrymen, they 


e were beheld his fall without pity, nor did all his ſufferings | 


es Was A nitigate their reſentment in the leaſt degree. 

ms ol The Clergy were the only body of men who 
| wit chained no redreſs of their grievances by this re- 
or Wa volution. The confederate nobles had, all along, 
le con fed to be conſidered as guardians of the privi- 
mol lers and diſcipline of the Church. Ia all their 
* hac naniteſtos they had declared their reſolution to 
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reſtore theſe, and by that popular pretence had gain- at, 
ed many friends. It was now natural to expect ſome to c 
fruit of theſe promiſes, and ſome returns of ora. hov 
titude towards many of the moſt eminent preach. old 
ers who had ſuffered in their cauſe, and who oft 
demanded the repeal of the laws paſſed the preceding whi 
year. The King, however, was reſolute to maintain mo 
theſe laws in full authority; and as the nobles were 5 
extremely ſolicitous not to diſguſt him, by inſiſting in th 
on any diſagreeable requeſt, the claims of the Church oft 
in this, as well as in many former inſtances, were Arc] 
ſacrificed to the intereſt of the laity. The Miniſters = 
gavevent to their indignation in the pulpit, and their by | 
impatience under the diſappointment broke out in _— 
ſome expreſſions extremely diſreſpectful even ang 
towards the King himſelf “. fy = 
The Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, too, felt the out“ 
effects of their anger. The Provincial Synod of FR 
Fife ſummoned him to appear, and to anſwer for whey 
his contempt of the decrees of former Aſſemblies, | ay 
in preſuming to exerciſe the function of a Biſbop. ern 
Though he refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdic- | reſp 


April 13. 


tion of the court, and appealed from it to the 


King, a ſentence of excommunication, equally in. 


ſever; 


. SPSS again 
decent and irregular, was pronounced againſt him. 8 


Adamſon, with no leſs indecency, thundered his 2 
archiepiſcopal excommunication againſt Melvil, "6 
and ſome others of his opponents, 4 of 

Soon after, a General Aſſembly was held, 1n | propo 


which the King, with ſome difficulty, obtained an 


?* Spotſw. 343. 


3 un = 
act, permitting the name and office of Biſhop Rill 


to continue in the Church. The power of the order, 


however, was conſiderably retrenched. The exerciſe 
of diſcipline,and the inſpection of the life and doctrine 


of the Clergy, were committed to Preſbyteries, in 


which Biſhops ſhould be allowed no other pre- 
eminence, but that of preſiding as perpetual modera- 
tors. They themſelves were declared to be ſubject, 

in the ſame manner as other paſtors, to the juriſdiction 
of the General Aſſembly. As the diſcuſſion of the 
Archbiſhop's appeal might have kindled unuſual 
heats in the Aſſembly, that affair was terminated 


by a compromiſe, He renounced any claim of 


ſupremacy over the Church, and promiſed to de- 
mean himſelf ſuitably to the character of a Biſhop, 
as deſcribed by St. Paul. The Aſſembly, with- 
out examining the foundations of the ſentence of 
excommunication, declared that it ſhould be held 
of no effect, and reſtored him to all the privileges 
which he enjoyed before it was pronounced. Not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary tenderneſs ſhown 
ſor the honor of the ſynod, and the delicacy and 
reſpect with which its juriſdiction was treated, 
ſeveral members were ſo zealous as to proteſt 
againſt this deciſion **, 

The court of Scotland was now filled with per- 
ſons ſo warmly attached to Elizabeth, that the 
league between the two kingdoms , which had been 
propoſed laſt year, met with no interruption, but 
{rom D'Eſneyal the French envoy. James himſelf 
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firſt offered to renew the negociation. Elizabetf did 
not ſuffer ſuch a favorable opportunity to flip, and 
inſtantly diſpatched Randolph to conclude a treaty 
which ſhe ſo much deſired. The danger to which che 
Proteſtant religion was expoſed, by the late combi. 
nation of the Popiſh powers for its deſtruction, and 
the neceſſity ofa ſtrict confederacy among thoſe who 
had embraced the Reformation, in order to obſtrud 
their pernicious deſigns, were mentioned as the 
foundation of the league. The chief articles in it 
were, that both parties ſhould bind themſelves to 
defend the Evangelic Religion; that the league 
ſhould be offenſive and defenſive againſt all who ſhall 
endeavour to diſturb the exerciſe of religion in either 


kingdom; that if one of the two parties be invaded, 


the other, notwithſtanding any former alliance, 
ſhould not, directly or indirectly, aſſiſt the invader; 
that if England be invaded in any part remote from 
Scotland, James ſhould afliſt the Queen with two 
thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot; that if the 


enemy landed or approached within ſixty miles of 


Scotland, the King ſhould take the field with his 
whole forces, in the ſame manner as he would do in 
defence of his own kingdom. Elizabeth, 1n return, 
undertook to act in defence of Scotland, if it ſhould 
be invaded. At the ſame time ſhe aſſured the King 


that no ſtep ſhould be taken, which might dero- 


gate in any degree from his pretenſions to th 


Eogliſh Crown **. Elizabeth expreſſed great [a 
tisfaction with a treaty, which rendered Scotland 
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an uſeſul ally inſtead of a dangerous neighbour, and 
afforded her a degree of ſecurity on that fide, which 


all her anceſtors had aimed at, but none of them had 


been able to obtain. Zeal for religion, together with 
the bleſſings of peace, which both kingdoms had enjoy- 


edduring a conſiderable period, had ſo far abated the 
violence of national antipathy, that the King's con- 


duct was univerſally acceptable to his own people 


The acquittal of Archibald Douglas, at this time, 


expoſed James to much and deſerved cenſure. This 
man was deeply engaged in the conſpiracy againſt the 
life of the King his father. Both Morton and Binny 


oneof his own ſervants, who ſuffered for that crime, 


had accuſed him of being preſent at the murder. He 
had eſcaped puniſhment by flying into England, and 
James had often required Elizabeth to deliver up a 
perſon ſo unworthy of her protection. He now 


obtained a licence, from the King himſelf, to return 


into Scotland; and after undergoing a mock-trial , 
calculated to conceal, rather than to detect his 
guilt, he was not. ly taken into favor by the 
king, but ſent back to the court of England, with 
the honorable character of his ambaſſador, James 
was now of ſuch an age, that his youth and inex- 
perience cannot be pleaded in excuſe for this indecent 
tranſaction. It muſt be imputed to the exceſſive 
facility of his temper, which often led him to gratify 
his courtiers at the expenſe of his own dignity and 
reputation ** 


* dee Append. N. xXXXIV. Arnot 
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Not long after, the inconſiderate affection of the 
Engliſh Catholics towards Mary, and their implaca. 


ble reſentment againſt Elizabeth, gave riſe to a 


conſpiracy which proved fatal to the one Queen 
leſt an indelible ſtain on the reputation of the other, 
and preſented a ſpectacle to Europe, of which there 
had been hitherto no example in the hiſtory of 
mankind. | „ = 

Doctor Gifford, Gilbert Giffort, and Hodgſon, 
prieſts educated in the ſeminary at Rheims, had 
adopted an extravagant and enthuſiaſtic notion, that 
the Bull of Pius V. againſt Elizabeth was dictated 


immediately by the Holy Ghoſt. This wild opinion 


they inſtilled into Savage, an officer in the Spaniſh 
army, noted for his furious zeal and daring courage; 
and perſuaded him that no ſervice could be ſo accept. 


able to Heaven, as to take away the life of an excom- 


municated Heretic. Savage, eager to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom, bound himſelf by a ſolemn 
vow to kill Elizabeth. Ballard, a pragmatical prieſt 
of that ſeminary, had at that time come over to 
Paris, and ſolicited Mendoza, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador there, to procure an invaſion of Eng- 
land, while the affairs of the league were fo 
proſperous, and the kingdom left naked by ſend- 
ing ſo many of the Queen's beſt troops into the 
Netherlands. Paget and the Engliſh exiles de- 


monſtrated the fruitleſſneſs of ſuch an attempt, 
unleſs Flizabeth were firſt cut off, or the 1ovaders | 


ſecured of a powerful concurrence on their land- 


ing. If it could be hoped that either of theſe | 
events would happen, effectual aid was promiſed; | 
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and in the mean time Ballard was ſent back to 


renew his intrigues. 
He communicated his deſigns to Anthony Babing- 


ton, a young gentleman in Derbyſhire, of a large 


fortune, and many amiable qualities, who having 


contracted, during his reſidence in France, a fami- 
larity with the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, had been 
recommended by him to the Queen of Scots. He 
concurred with Paget, in conſidering the death of 
Elizabeth as a neceſſary preliminary to any invaſion. 
Ballard gave him hopes that an end would ſoon 
be put to her days, and imparted to him Savage's 


vow, who was now in London waiting for an 


opportunity to ſtrike the blow. But Babington 
thought the attempt of too much importance, to 
rely on a ſingle hand for the execution of it, and 
propoſed that five reſolute gentlemen ſhould be 
joined with Savage, in an enterpriſe, the ſucceſs 
of which was the foundation of all their hopes. 
He offered to find out perſons willing to under- 
take the ſervice, whoſe honor, ſecrecy, and courage 


they might ſafely truſt. He accordingly opened 


the matter to Edward Windſor, Thomas Saliſbury, 
Charles Tilney, Chidioc Tichbourne, Robert Gage, 


John Travers, Robert Barnwell,. John Charnock, 


Henry Dun, John Jones, and Robert Polly, all of 
them, except Polly, whoſe buſtling forward zeal 
introduced him into their ſociety , gentlemen of 
good families, united together in the bonds of 
private friendſhip, {ſtrengthened by the more power- 
jul tie of religious zeal. Many conſultations were 


held ; their plan of operations was at laſt ſettled; 
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and their different parts aſſigned. Babington him. 
ſelf was appointed to reſcue the Queen of Scots ; 
Saliſbury, with ſome others, undertook to excite 
ſeveral counties to take arms; the murder of the 
Queen , the moſt dangerous and important ſervice 
of all, fell to Tichbourne and Savage, with four 
aſſociates. So totally had their bigoted prejudices 
extinguiſhed the principles of honor, and the ſenti. 
ments of humanity ſuitable to their rank, that, with- 


_ out ſcruple or compunction, they undertook an 


Diſcovered by 
Walſingham. 


action which is viewed with horror, even when 
committed by the meaneſt and moſt profligate of 
mankind. This attempt, on the contrary, appeared 
to them no leſs honorable than it was deſperate; 


and in order to perpetuate the memory of it, they 


had a picture drawn containing the portraits of the 
ſix aſſaſſins, with that of Babington in the middle, 
and a motto intimating that they were Jpintly 
embarked in ſome hazardous deſign. | 
The conſpirators, as appears by this wanton and 
imprudent inſtance of vanity, ſeem to have thought 
a diſcovery ſcarcely poſſible, and neither diſtruſted 
the fidelity of their companions, nor doubted the 
ſucceſs of their undertaking. But while they be. 
lieved that their machinations were carried on with 
the moſt profound and impenetrable ſecrecy, every 
ſtep they took was fully known to Walſingham. 
Polly was one of his ſpies, and had entered into 
the conſpiracy with no other deſign than to betray 
his aſſociates, Gilbert Gifford too, having been 
ſent over to England to quicken the motions of 


the conſpirators, had been gained by Walſingham, 
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and gave hs ſure intelligence of all their projects. 
That vigilant Miniſter immediately imparted the 
diſcoveries which he had made to Elizabeth; and 
without communicating the matter to any other 
of the Counſellors, they agreed, in order to 


underſtand the plot more perfectly, to wait until 


it was ripened into ſome form, and brought near 
the point of execution. 

At laſt, Elizabeth thought it dangerous and 
criminal to expoſe her own life, and to tempt 
Providence any farther. Ballard, the prime mover 
in the whole conſpiracy , was n His aſſoci- 
ates, diſconcerted and ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, 
endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. But, 
within a few days, all of them, except Windſor, 
were} ſeized in different places of the kingdom, 
and committed to the Tower. Though they had 
undertaken the part, they wanted the firm and 


determined ſpirit of aſſaſſins; and, influenced by 


fear or by hope, at once confeſſed all that they 
knew. The indignation of the people, and their 
impatience to revenge ſuch an execrable combina- 
tion againſt the life of their Sovereign, haſtened 
their trial, and all of them ſuffered the death of 
traitors ** 

Thus fur Elizabeth's conduct may be pronounced 
both prudent and laudable, nor can ſhe be accuſed 
of violating any law of humanity, or of taking 
any precautions beyond what were neceſſary for 
her own ſafety. But a tragical ſcene followed, with 


* Camd. 515, State Trials, vol. i. 116, 
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regard to which poſterity will paſs a very different 
judgment. | 


The fran tic zeal of a few raſh youn g men accounts 
ſufficiently for all the wild and wicked deſigns 
which they had formed. But this was not the light 


in which Elizabeth and her Miniſters choſe to 


place the conſpiracy. They wiſhed to perſuade the 
nation, that Babington and his aſſociates ſhould be 
conſidered merely as inſtruments employed by the 
Queen of Scots, the real though ſecret author of 


Jo many attempts againſt the life of Elizabeth, and 


the peace of her kingdoms. They produced letters, 
which they aſcribed to her, in ſupport of this 


charge. "Theſe, as they gave out, had come into 


their hands by the following ſingular and myſterious 
method of conveyance. Gifford, on his return into 
England, had been truſted by ſome of the exiles 
with letters to Mary ; but in order to make a trial 
of his fidelity and addreſs, they were only blank 
papers made up in that form. Theſe being ſafely 


delivered by him, he was afterwards employed 


without farther ſcruple. Walſingham having found 
means to gain this man, he, by the permiſſion of 
that Miniſter and the connivance of Paulet, bribed 
a tradeſman in the neighbourhood of Chartley, 
whither Mary had been conveyed, who depoſited 
the letters in a hole in the wall of the caſtle, 
covered with a looſe ſtone. Thence they were 


taken by the Queen, and in the ſame manner her 


anſwers returned. All theſe were carried to Walſing 
ham, opened by him, decyphered, ſealed again ſo 
dexterouſly that the fraud could not t be perceived, 
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and then tranſmitted to the perſons to whom they 
were directed. Two letters to Babington, with 
ſeveral to Mendoza, Paget, Englefield, and the 
Engliſh fugitives, were procured by this artifice. It 
was given out, that in theſe letters Mary approved 
ol the conſpiracy, and even of the aſſaſſination; that 
ſhe directed them to proceed with the utmoſt 
circumſpection, and not to take arms until foreign 
auxiliaries were ready to join them; that ſhe recom- 


mended the Earl of Arundel, his brothers, and the 


young Earl of Northumberland, as proper perſons 
to conduct and to add reputation to their enterpriſe; 
that ſhe adviſed them, if poſſible, to excite at the 
ſame time ſome commotion in Ireland; and above 
all, beſought them to concert with care the means 
of her own eſcape, ſuggeſting to them ſeveral ex- 
pedients for that purpoſe. 4 1 8 

All theſe circumſtances were opened at the trial 
of the conſpirators; and while the nation was under 
the influence of thoſe terrors which the aſſociation 
had raiſed, and the late danger had augmented, 
they were believed without heſitation or inquiry, 
and ſpread a general alarm. Mary's zeal for her 


religion was well known; and in that age, examples 


of the violent and ſanguinary ſpirit which it inſpired 
were numerous. All the cabals againſt the peace 


of the kingdom for many years had been carried 
on in her name; and it now appears evidently, | 


laid the Engliſh, that the ſafety of the one Queen 
is incompatible with that of the other. Why then, 
added they, ſhould the tranquillity of England be 


acrificed for the ſake of a ſtranger ? Why is a life 
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ſo dear to the nation expoſed to the Tepeated 
aſſaults of an exaſperated rival ? The caſe ſuppoſed 
in the aſſociation has now happened, the ſacred 
perſon of our Sovereign has been threatened, and 
why ſhould not an injured people execute that 
juſt vengeance which they had vowed ? 

No ſentiments could be more agreeable than theſs 
to Elizabeth and her Miniſters. They themſelves 
had at firſt propagated them among the people, 
and they now ſerved both as an apology and a 
motive for their proceeding to ſuch extremities 
againſt the Scottiſh Queen as they had long medi. 


tated. The more numerous the injuries were which 


Elizabeth had heaped on Mary, the more ſhe 
feared and hated that unhappy Queen, and came 
at laſt to be perſuaded that there could be no 
other ſecurity for her own life , but the death of 
her rival. Burleigh and Walſingham had promoted 
ſo zealouſly all her meaſures with regard to Scots 
tiſh affairs; and had acted, with ſo little reſerve, 
in oppoſition to Mary , that they had reaſon to 
dread the moſt violent effects of her reſentment, if 
ever ſhe ſhould mount the throne of England. From 
this additional conſideration they endeavoured, 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to hinder an event ſo 
fatal to themſelves, by confirming their Miſtreſss 
fear and hatred of the Scottiſh Queen. 
Meanwhile, Mary was guarded with unuſual 
Vigilance, and great care was taken to keep her 
ignorant of the diſcovery of the conſpiracy. Sir 
Thomas Gorges was at laſt ſent from court to 
acquaint her both of it, and of the imputatioa 
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with which ſhe was loaded as acceſſary to that 
crime; and he ſurpriſed her with the account juſt 


z ſhe had got on horſeback to ride out along 


with her keepers. She was ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and would have returned to her apartment, 
but ſhe was not permitted; and in her abſence, 
her private cloſet was broke open, her cabinet and 


papers were ſeized, ſealed, and ſent up to court. 


Her principal domeſtics too were arreſted, and 
committed to different keepers, Naue and Curle, 
her two ſecretaries, the one a native of France, 


the other of Scotland, were carried priſoners to 


London. All the money 1n her cuſtody, amount- 


ing to little more than two thouſand pounds, was 
ſecured '”. And after leading her about, for ſome 
days, from one gentleman's houſe to another, ſhe 


was conveyed to Fotheringay, a ſtrong caſtle in 


Northamptonſhire **, | | 
No farther evidence could now be expected 


againſt Mary, and nothing remained but to decide 


what ſhould be her fate. With regard to this, 
Elizabeth, and thoſe Miniſters in whom ſhe chiefly 
| confided, ſeem to have taken their reſolution; but 
there was ſtill great variety of ſentiments among 
her other Counſellors. Some thought it ſufficient 
to diſmiſs all Mary's attendants, and to keep her 
under ſuch cloſe reſtraint, as would cut off all 
pollivility of correſponding with the enemies of 


the kingdom; and as her conſtitution, broken by 
long confinement, and her ſpirit dejected with ſo 


” See Appendix, e 517. 
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' BOOK many cares, could not long ſupport ſuch an addi. 


VII. 
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Determines 
to try her 
publicly. 


tional load, the Queen and nation would ſoon be 
delivered from all their fears. But though it might 


be eaſy to ſecure Mary's own perſon, it was impoſſi. 


ſible to diminiſh the reverence which the Sha 
Catholics had for her name, or to extinguiſh the 
compaſſion with which they viewed her ſufferings, 
while ſuch ſentiments continued, inſurrections and 
invaſions would never be wanting for her relief, and 
the only effect of any new rigor would be to render 
theſe attempts more frequent and more dangerous, 
For this reaſon the expedient was rejected. 

A public and legal trial, though the moſt unexam- 
. pled, was judged the moſt unexceptionable method 
of proceeding; and it had, at the ſame time, a 
ſemblance of juſtice, accompanied with an air of 
dignity. It was in vain to ſearch the ancient records 
for any ſtatute or precedent to juſtify ſuch an 
uncommon ſtep, as the trial of a foreign Prince, 


who had not entered the kingdom in arms, but had 


fled thither for refuge. The proceedings againſt her 
were founded on the act of laſt Parliament, and 
by applying it in this manner, the intention of 
thoſe who had framed that ſevere ſtatute became 
more apparent 

Elizabeth reſolyed that no circumſtance of pomp 
or ſolemnity ſhould be wanting, which could 
render this tranſaction ſuch as became the dignity 
of the perſon to be tried. She appointed, by a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal, forty perſons, 

” Camd. 519. Johnſt. Hiſt, 113. 
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the moſt illuſtrious in the kingdom by their birth or 
offices, together with five of the judges, to hear 
and decide this great cauſe. Many difficulties were 
ſtarted by the lawyers about the name and title 
by which Mary ſhould be arraigned; and while the 
eſſentials of juſtice were ſo groſsly violated, the 
empty forms of it were the objects of their care. 
They at length agreed that ſhe ſhould be ſtyled 
« Mary, daughter and heir of James V. late King 
« of Scots, commonly called Queen of Scots, and 
« Dowager of France“ .“ „ 5 

After the many indignities which ſhe had lately _ 
ſuffered, Mary could no longer doubt but that her 
deſtruction was determined. She expected, every 
moment, to end her days by poiſon, or by ſome. 
ofthoſe ſecret means uſually employed againſt captive. © 
Princes. Leſt the malice of her enemies, at the ſame 
time that it deprived her of life, ſhould endeavour 
likewiſe to blaſt her reputation, ſhe wrote to the 
Duke of Guiſe, and vindicated herſelf, | in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, from the imputation of encouraging 
orof being acceſſary to the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating 
Elizabeth **, In the ſolitude of her priſon, the 
ſtrange reſolution of bringing her to a public trial 
had not reached her ears, nor did the idea of any 
thing ſo unprecedented, and ſo repugnant to regal 
Majeſty, once enter into her thoughts. 

On the eleventh of October, the Commiſſioners The trial ax 
appointed by Elizabeth arrived at Fotheringay. Fotheringay. | 
Next morning they deliyered a letter from theix 


4 "any ii. 362. e Jebb, ii. 283. 
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VII. 


Mary re- | 
fuſes at firſt 
to plead, 


that ſhe was innocent of the crime laid to her | 
charge, and had never countenanced any attempt 
againſt the life of the Queen of England; but, at 
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Sovereign to Mary, in which, after the bittereſi 
reproaches and accuſations, ſhe informed her, 
that regard for the happineſs of the nation had, 
at laſt, rendered it neceſſary to make a public 
10quiry into her conduct, and therefore required 
her, as ſhe had lived ſo long under the protection 
of the laws of England, to ſubmit now to the trial, 
which they ordained to be taken of her crimes, 
Mary, though ſurpriſed at this meſſage, was neither 
appalled at the danger, nor unmindful of her own 
dignity. She proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


the ſame time, refuſed to acknowledge the juril. 
diction of her commiſſioners. © I came into the 
“ kingdom, ” ſaid ſhe, © an independent Sovereign, 
c to implore the Queen's aſſiſtance, not to ſubjed 
ce myſelf to her authority. Nor is my ſpirit ſo broken hub 
« by its paſt misfortunes, or ſo intimidated by WM ;.þct 


4 


© preſent dangers, as to ſtoop to any thing unde WI nelan 
« coming the Majeſty of a crowned head, or that lar, | 
ce will diſgrace the anceſtors from whom 1 an WI utmoſ 
« deſcended, and the ſon to whom J ſhall leave my WM ;icia 
ce throne. If I muſt be tried, Princes alone can be tety 
© my Peers. The Queen of England's ſubjects, Wi dignit 
« however noble their birth may be, are of a rank hors 
cc inferior to mine. Ever ſince my arrival in this ion 
« kingdom, 1 have been confined as a priſoner. "Ry 
ce Tts laws never afforded me any protection. Let ſeated 
« them not now be perverted, in order to take ...... 
ce away my life. 8 | to prot 
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The Commiſſioners employed arguments and 
entreaties to-overcome Mary's reſolution. They 
even threatened to proceed according to the forms 


of law, and to paſs ſentence againſt her on account 
of her contumacy in refuſing to plead; ſhe perſiſted, 
however, for two days to decline their juriſdiction. 


An argument uſed by Hatton, the Vice-Chamber- 


lain, at laſt prevailed. He toldither - chang {by 
avoiding a trial, ſhe injured her own reputation, | 


and deprived herſelf of the only opportunity of 
ſetting her innocence in a clear light; and that 
nothing would be more agreeable to them , or more 
acceptable to the Queen their Miſtreſs , than to be 


convinced, by undoubted evidence, that ſhe had 


been unjuſtly loaded with foul aſperſions. 
No wonder pretexts ſo plauſible ſhould impoſe 


on the unwary Queen, or that ſhe, unaſſiſted, at 


that time, by any friend or counſellor, ſhould not 
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Conſents 
however to 
do ſo. 


be able to detect and elude all the artifices of Eli- 


nbeth's ableſt Miniſters. In a fituation equally 


melancholy, and under circumſtances nearly ſimi- 


lar, her grandſon, Charles I. refuſed , with the 


utmoſt firmneſs, to acknowledge the uſurped ju- 
fiſdiction of the High Court of Juſtice; and poſ- 
terity has approved his conduct, as ſuitable to the 
dignity of a King. If Mary was leſs conſtant in 
ber reſolution, it muſt be imputed ſolely to her 
anxious deſire of vindicating her own honor. 

At her appearance beſore the Judges, who were 
ſeated in the great hall of the caſtle, where they 
received her with much ceremony, ſhe took care 


to proteſt , that, by condeſcending to hear and to 
2 2 
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BOOK give an anſwer to the accuſations' which ſhould be 
y11. brought againſt ber, ſhe neither acknowledged 
1586. the juriſdiction of the court, nor admitted of the 

validity and juſtice of thoſe acts by which they 
pretended to try her. | 
The Chancellor, by a counter: proteſtation, eq. 
deavoured to vindicate the authority of the court. 
The accu- Then Elizabeth's Attorney and Solicitor opened 
lation a" the charge againſt her, with all the circumſtances 
gainſt her. 
Mendoza, Babington, Englefield, and Paget were 
produced, Babington's confeſſion, thoſe of Ballard, 
Savage, and the other conſpirators, together with 
the declarations of Naut-and Curle her ſecretaries, 
were read, and the whole ranged in the moſt 


deviſe, and heightened by every color their elo. 
quence could add. We W 

Mary liſtened to their harangues attentixely, 
and without emotion. But at the mention of the 
Farl of Arundel's name, who was then confined 
in the Tower, ſhe broke out into this tender and 
generous exclamation: * Alas! how much has the 
« noble Houſe of Howard ſuffered for my ſake!” 

When the Queen's counſel had finiſhed, Mary 
ſtood up, and with great magnanimity, and equal 


Her defence. 
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the unhappineſs of her own ſituation, that aſter a 
captivity of nigeteen years, during, which ſhe had 
ſuffered treatment no leſs cruel than unmerited, 
ſhe was at laſt loaded with an accuſation , Which 


of the late conſpiracy. Copies of Mary's letters to | 


ſpecious order, which the art of the lawyers could 


preſence of mind, began her defence. She bewailed 


tended not only to rob her of her right of ſucceſſion, 


and 
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1nd to deprive her of life itſelf, but to tranſmit her 
name with infamy to future ages: That, without 


regarding the ſacred rights of Sovereignty, ſe was 


now ſubjected to laws framed againſt private per- 
ſons; though an anointed Queen, commanded to 
ippear before the tribunal of lubjects; and, like a 
common criminal, her honor expoſed to the pe- 
want tongues of lawyers, capable of wreſting 
her words, and of miſrepreſentiog her actions: 
That, even in this diſhonorable ſituation, ſhe 
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was denied the privileges uſually granted to cri- 


minals, and obliged to undertake her own de- 
ſence, without the preſence of any friend with 
whom to adviſe, without the aid of counfel, and 
without the uſe of her own papers. ne 

She then proceeded to the particular articles in 
the accuſation, She abſolutely denied any corre- 
ſpondence with Babington or Ballard: Copies 
only of her pretended letters to them were pro- 
duced ; though nothing leſs than her hand- writing 


or ſubſcription was ſufficient to convict her of ſuch 


an odious crime: No proof could be brought that 


the letters were delivered into her hands, or that 
any anſwer was returned by her direction: The 
confellions of wretches condemned and executed for 
ſuch a deteſtable action, were of little weight; fear 
or hope might extort from them many things 
nconſiſtent with truth, nor ought the honor of a 
een to be ſtained by ſuch vile teſtimony. The 


leclaration of her ſecretaries was not more conclu- 


ive: Promiſes and threats might eaſily overcome 


the reſolution of two ſtrangers; in order to ſcreen 
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themſelves, they might throw the blame on her; 
but they could diſcover nothing to her prejudice, 
without violating, in the firſt place, the oath of 


0 


fidelity which they had ſworn to her; and their 
perjury, ing one inſtance, rendered them unworthy 
of credit in another: The letters to the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador were either nothing more than copies, 


or contained only what was perfectly innocent: 


I have often,” continued ſhe, © made ſuch efforts 


cc 
cc 


for the recovery of my liberty, as are natural toa 
human creature. Convinced, by the ſad experi- 
ence of ſo many years, that it was vain to expe 
it from the juſtice or generoſity of the Queen 
of England, I have frequently ſolicited foreign 
Princes, and called upon all my friends to employ 
their whole intereſt for my relief, I have, like- 
wiſe, endeavoured to procure for the Engliſh 
Catholics ſome mitigation of the rigor with which 
they are now treated; and if I could hope, by 
my death, to deliver them from oppreſſion, I 
am willing to die for their ſake. I wiſh, how- 


ever, to imitate the example of Eſther, not of 
Judith, and would rather make interceſſion for 


my people, than ſhed the blood of the meaneſt 
creature, in order to ſave them. I have often 
checked the intemperate zeal of my adherents, 
when either the ſeverity of their own perſe- 
cutions , or indignation at the unheard-of injuries 


which I have endured, were apt to precipitate | 


them into violent councils. I have even warned 


the Queen of dangers to which theſe harſh pro- 


ceedings expoſed herſelf. And worn out, as J 
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„now am, with cares and ſufferings, the proſpect 


« of a Crown is not ſo inviting , that I ſhould ruin 


& my ſoul in order to obtain it. I am no ſtranger 
« to the feelings of humanity, nor unacquainted 
« with the duties of religion, and abhor the deteſt- 
able crime of aſſaſſination, as equally repugnant 


« to both. And, if ever I have given conſent by: 


« my words, or even by my thoughts, to any 
attempt againſt the life of the Queen of England, 


© fir from declining the judgment of men, I ſhall 


© not even pray for the mercy of God“. 
Two different days did Mary appear before the 
Judges, and in every part of her behaviour main- 


tained the magnanimity of a Queen, tempered 


with the gentleneſs and modeſty of a woman. 
The Commiſſioners, by Elizabeth's expreſs 
command, adjourned, without pronouncing any 
ſentence, to the Star-Chamber in Weſtminſter. 
When aſſembled in that place, Naue and Curle 


were brought into court, and confirmed their 


former declaration upon oath; and after review- 
ing all their proceedings, the Commiſſioners 
unanimouſly declared Mary * To be acceſſary 


to Babington's conſpiracy, and to have ima> 


* gined diverſe matters, | tending to the hurt, 
death, and deſtruction of Elizabeth, contrary 
to the expreſs words of the ſtatute, made for 
* the ſecurity of the Queen's life. 
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Sentenee as 
gainſt her. 
Ottob, 25. 


It is no eaſy matter to determine whether the e 
muſtice in appointing this trial, or the irregu- ties in the 


laity in conducting it, were greateſt and moſt 
** Camd, $20, &. Id. 525- | 
| 2 4 
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flagrant. By what right did Elizabeth claim authority 
over an independent Queen? Was Mary bound to 
comply with the laws of a foreign kingdom? Hoy 
could the ſubjects of another Prince become her 
judges? or if ſuch an inſult on royalty were allowed, 
ought not the common forms of juſtice to have 
been obſerved? If the teſtimony of Babington 


and his aſſociates were ſo explicit, why did not Elia. 


beth ſpare them fora few weeks, and, by confront. 
ing them with Mary, overwhelm her with the full 
conviction of her crimes? Naue and Curle were 
both alive, wherefore did not they appear at 
Fotheringay, and for what reaſon were they pro- 
duced in the Star- Chamber, where Mary was not 


preſent to hear what they depoſed? Was this 


ſuſpicious evidence enough to condemn a Queen? 
Ought the meaneſt criminal to have been found 
guilty upon ſuch feeble and inconcluſive proofs? 
lt was not, however, on the evidence pro. 
duced at her trial, that the ſentence againſt 
Mary was founded. That ſerved as a pretence to 
juſtify, but was not the cauſe of the violent ſteps 
taken by Elizabeth and her Miniſters towards her 
deſtruction; and was employed to give ſome ap- 
pearance of juſtice to what was the offspring of 
jealouſy and fear. The nation, blinded with re- 
ſentment againſt Mary, and ſolicitous to ſecure 
the life of its own Sovereign from every danger, 
obſerved no irregularities in the proceedings, and 
attended to no defects in the proof, but graſped 
at ſuſpicions and probabilities, ,as if they had been 
irrefragable demonſtrations. 
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The parliament met a few days after ſentence 


was pronounced againſt Mary. In that illuſtrious 


aſſembly more temper and diſcernment, than are to 
be found among the people, might have been ex- 


pected. Both Lords and Commons, however, were 
equally under the dominion of popular prejudices 
and paſſions, and the ſame exceſſes of zeal or of fear, 


which prevailed in the nation; are apparent in all 
their proceedings. They entered with impatience 


upon an inquiry into the conſpiracy, and the danger 
which threatened the Queen's life as well as the peace 


of the kingdom. All the papers which had been 
produced at Fotheringay, were laid before them; 
and aſter many violent invectives againſt the Queen 
of Scots, both Houſes, unanimouſly , ratified the 


proceedings of the Commiſſioners by whom ſhe had 


been tried, and declared the ſentence againſt her to 
be juſt and well founded. Not ſatisfied with this, 
they preſented a joint addreſs to the Queen, be- 
ſeeching her, as ſhe regarded her own ſafety, the 
preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, the welfare 
and wiſhes of her people, to publiſh the ſentence; 


and without farther delay to inflict on a rival, no 


les irreclaimable than dangerous, the puniſhment 


which ſhe had merited by ſo many crimes. This 


requeſt, dictated by fears unworthy of that great 


Alſembly, was enforced by reaſons ſtill more un- 
worthy, They were drawn not from juſtice, but 
rom conveniency. The moſt rigorous confinement, 


it was pretended, could not curb Mary's intriguing 
ſpirit; her addreſs was found, by long experience, 
to be an overmatch for the vigilance and jealouſy 
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of all her keepers: The ſevereſt penal laws could 
not reſtrain her adherents, who, while they believed 
her perſon to be ſacred, would deſpiſe any danger 
to which themſelves alone were expoſed: Several 
foreign Princes were ready to ſecond their attempts, 
and waited only a proper opportunity for invading 
the kingdom, and aſſerting the Scottiſh Queen's 
title to the Crown. Her life, they contended, was, 
for theſe reaſons, incompatible with Elizabeth's ſafe. 
ty; and if ſhe were ſpared out of a falfe clemency, 
the Queen's perſon, the religion and liberties of the 
kingdom, could not be one moment ſecure. Necel. 
fity required that ſhe ſhould be ſacrificed in order 


to preſerve theſe; and to prove this ſacrifice to | 


be no leſs juſt than neceſſary, ſeveral examples in 
hiſtory were produced, and many texts of ſcripture 


quoted; but both the one and the other were 


miſapplied, and diſtorted from their true meaning. 

Nothing, however, could be more acceptable to 
Elizabeth, than an addreſs in this ſtrain. It extri- 
cated her out of a ſituation extremely embarraſling; 


and without depriving her of the power of ſparing, 


it enabled her to puniſh her rival with leſs appear- 
ance of blame. If ſhe choſe the former, the whole 
honor would redound to her own clemency, I 
ſhe determined on the latter, whatever was rigor- 
ous might now ſeem to be extorted by the ſolicit 


ations of her people, rather than to flow from 


her own inclination. Her anſwer, however, was 
in a ſtyle which ſhe often uſed, ambiguous and 
evaſive, under the appearance of openneſs and 


| candor; full of ſuch profeſlions of regard for ber 
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people, as ſerved to heighten their loyalty; of B O O k 
ſuch complaints of Mary's ingratitude, as were VII. 
calculated to excite their indignation; and of ſuch 1386. 
inſmuations that her own life was in danger, as 
could not fail to keep alive their fears. In the end, - 
ſhe beſought them to ſave her the inſamy and the 
pain of delivering up a Queen, her neareſt kinſ- 
woman, to puniſhment; and to conſider whether 
it might not (till be poſſible to provide for the 
public ſecurity, without forcing her to imbrue her 
hands in royal blood. 

The true meaning of this reply was eaſily under- 
food. The Lords and Commons renewed their 
former requelt, with additional importunity, which 
was far from being either unexpected or offenſive. 
Elizabeth did not return any anſwer more explicit; 
and having obtained ſuch a public ſanction of her. 
proceedings, there was no longer any reaſon for 
protracting this ſcene of diſſimulation; there was 
even ſome danger that her feigned difficulties 
might at laſt be treated as real ones; ſhe therefore 
adjourned the parliament, and reſerved in her own 
hands the ſole diſpoſal of her rival's fate **. | 

All the Princes in Europe obſerved the proceed- — inter. 
ings againſt Mary with aſtoniſhment and horror, 1, CO. 
and even Henry III. notwithſtanding his known Mary. 
averſion to the houſe of Guile, was obliged to inter. 
pole in her behalf, and to appear in defence of the 
common rights of royalty. Aubeſpine his reſident. 
Amballador, and Bellievre, who was ſent with an 


* Camd. 52 6. D'Ewes . 37 5 ” 
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BOOK extraordinary commiſſion to the ſame purpoſe, inter. Pri 
VII, ceded for Mary with great appearance of warmth, wh 
OM. They empleyed all the arguments which the cauſe othe 
naturally ſuggeſted; they pleaded from juſtice, as | 
from generoſity, and humanity; they intermingled diſc 
reproaches and threats. But to all theſe Elizabeth Keit 
continued deaf and inexorable; and having received his 
ſome intimation of Henry's real unconcern about ſtro! 
the fate of the Scottiſh Queen, and knowing his pen 
antipathy to all the race of Guiſe, ſhe truſted, that a pr 
theſe loud remonſtrances would be followed by no C 
| no violent reſentment * | to t 
James endea. She paid no greater regard to the Cliciation ile! 
vis mother, of the Scottiſh King, which, as they were urged to b 
lite. with greater ſincerity, merited more attention. E. 
Though her commiſſioners had been extremely ſtran 
careful to ſooth James, by publiſhing a declaration his 
that their ſentence againſt Mary did, in no degree, of h 
derogate from bis honor, or invalidate any title duty 
which he formerly poſſeſſed; he beheld the indigni- her | 
ties, to which his mother had been expoſed, with calle 
filial concern, and with the ſentiments which be- lame 
came a King. The pride of the Scottiſh nation was to ſt. 
rouſed, by the inſult offered to the blood of their amb; 
Monarchs, and called upon him to employ the orde! 
moſt vigorous efforts, in order to prevent or to other 
revenge the Queen's death. The 
At firſt, he could hardly believe that Elizabeth luch 
would venture upon an action ſo unprecedented, WW 2mba 
which tended ſo viſibly to render the perſons of tions 
** Camd. 531. Mem, 
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Princes [eſs ſacred in the eyes. of the people, and 


which degraded the regal dignity, of which, at 


other times, ſhe was ſo remarkably jealous. But 


as ſoon as the extraordinary ſteps which ſhe took 
diſcovered her intention, he diſpatched Sir William 


Keith to London; who, together with Douglas 


kis Ambaſſador in ordinary, remonſtrated, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the injury done to an inde- 
pendent Queen, in ſubjecting her to be tried like 


a private perſon, and by laws to which ſhe owed 
no obedience ; and beſought Elizabeth not to add | 


10 this injury, by ſuffering a ſentence unjuſt in 


itſelf, as well as diſhonorable to the King of Scots, 


" 
to be put into execution 


Elizabeth returning no OHA to theſe remon- 


ſirances of his ambaſſadors, James wrote to her with 
his own hand, complaining in the bittereſt terms 
of her conduct, not without threats that both his 
duty and his honor would oblige him to renounce 


her friendſhip, and to act as became a ſon when 

called to revenge his mother's wrongs *'. At the 
ſame time he aſſembled the nobles, who promiſed + 
to ſtand by him in ſo good a cauſe. He appointed | 


ambaſſadors to France, Spain, and: Denmark, in 
order to implore the aid of theſe courts; and took 


other ſteps towards executing his threats with vigor. 
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The high ſtrain of his letter enraged Elizabeth to 


ſuch a degree, that ſhe was ready to diſmiſs his 
ambaſſadors without any reply. But his prepara- 
tions alarmed and embarraſſed her Miniſters, and 


*" See Appendix, N XXXVI. Murdin, | $73, &c. Birch, 


Mem. i. 7 ch, Mem. i. 52. 
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BOOK at their intreaty ſhe returned a ſoft and evaſive 


pe! 

VII. anſwer, promiſing to liſten to any overture from 5 
1586. the King, that tended to his mother's lafety ; and 1. 

to ſuſpend the execution of the ſentence, until the - 

arrival of new ambaſſadors from Scotland“. | n 

Decemb, 6. Meanwhile, ſhe commanded the ſentence againſt - 
The eneence Mary to be publiſhed, and forgot not to inform * 
— the people, that this was extorted from her by the f 
repeated entreaty of both houſes of Parliament n | 

At the ſame time ſhe diſpatched Lord Buckhurſt fm 

and Beale to acquaint Mary with the ſentence, 5 

and how importunately the nation demanded the a8 

execution of it; and though ſhe had not hitherto be 

yielded to theſe ſolicitations, ſhe adviſed her to 48 

prepare for an event which might become neceſſary Cat 

for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, as well as quiet. ** 

ing the minds of the people. Mary received the ge 

meſſage not only without ſymptoms of fear, but 00 

with expreſſions of triumph. No wonder, ſaid prog 

«ſhe, the Engliſh ſhould now thirſt for the blood 15 

<« of a foreign Prince, they have often offered * 
violence to their own Monarchs. But after ſo hy 
many ſufferings, death comes to me as a wel 2 

come deliverer. I am proud to think that my wn 

life is deemed of importance to the Catholic _ 
religion, and as a martyr for it I am now willing We 
eu, Tz Es ' atten 
She is treated After the publication of the — * — — ig clerg 
with neon ſtripped of every remaining mark of royalty. | * 
i _ moſt rigor. 42 - y of ſtate 0 her apartment Was pulled _— 4 5 
of Paulet entered her chamber, and approache „ 


** Spotſw. 251. Cald. iv. 5. ** Camd. 528. Jebb, 291. 
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erſon without any ceremony; and even appeared 
covered in her preſence. Shocked with theſe indig- 
nities, and offended at this groſs familiarity, to 
which ſhe had never been accuſtomed, Mary once 
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Decemb. 19. | 


more complained to Elizabeth; and at the ſame 
time, as her laſt requeſt, entreated that ſhe would 


permit her ſervants to carry her dead body into 


France, to be laid among her anceſtors in hallowed 


ground; that ſome of her domeſtics might be preſent 


at her death, to bear witneſs of her innocence, and 


firm adherence to the Catholic faith; that all her 


ſervants might be ſuffered to leave the kingdom, 


and to enjoy thoſe ſmall legacies which ſhe ſhould 
beſtow on them, as teſtimonies of her affection; and 
that, in the mean time, her almoner, or ſome othet 
Catholic Prieſt, might be allowed to attend her 

and to aſſiſt her in preparing for an eternal world. 
She beſought ber, in the name of Jeſus, by the 
foul and memory of Henry VII. their common 
progenitor, by their near conſanguinity, and the 


royal dignity with which they were both inveſted, - 


to gratify her in theſe particulars, and to indulge 
her ſo far as to ſignify her compliance by a letter 


under her own band. Whether Mary's letter was 


ever delivered to Elizabeth is uncertain. No anfwer 
was returned , and no regard paid to her requeſts. 
She was offered a Proteſtant Biſhop or Dean to 
attend her. Them ſhe rejected, and without any 
clergyman to direct her devotions, ſhe prepared, in 


great tranquillity, for the approach of death, which | 


ſhe now believed to be at no great diſtance **, 


” Camd, 538. Jebb Wy 8 
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4 BOOK James, without loſing a moment, ſent new ambaſſa. 

1 vii. dors to London. Theſe were the Maſter of Gray, 3 
5 | e * and Sir Robert Melvil. In order to remove Elz, 1 f 
"i bis folicia= beth's fears, they offered that their Maſter would 
1 tons in her become bound that no conſpiracy ſhould be under. mY 
19 behalf. no C 
1 January 1. taken againſt her perſon, or the peace of the kingdom, BE 
Fj with Mary's conſent; and for the faithful perform. A 
hs: ance of this, would deliver ſome of the moſt conſ. = 
15 derable of the Scottiſh nobles as hoſtages. If this 3 
(| were not thought ſufficient, they propoſed that * 
5 Mary ſhould reſign all her rights and pretenſion "he 
. to her ſon, from whom nothing i injurious to the n 
bl Proteſtant religion, or inconſiſtent. with Elizabeth's - 
1 ſafety, could be feared. Ihe former propoſal Eliza . 
ny beth rejected as inſecure; the latter, as dangerous, Aub 
48 The Ambaſſadors were then inſtructed to talk in a bavi 
1 higher tone; and Melvil executed the commiſſion The 
15 with fidelity and with zeal. But Gray, with his uſual TW 
. perfidy, deceived his Maſter, ho truſted him with WM Doux 
þ a negociation of ſo much ĩ importance, and betrayed Colle 
7 the Queen whom he was employed to ſave. He ** 
85 _ encouraged and urged. Elizabeth to execute the Wl 1.1. 
55 ſentence againſt her rival. He often repeated the ſpirac 
55 old proverbial ſentence, The dead cannot bite.” the 
2 And whatever ſhould happen, he | undertook to Wi even 
Fol paciſy the King's rage, or at leaſt to Prevent any 2nd « 
Fl © Violent effects of his reſentment ** tence 
1 Elizabeth's Elizabeth, meanwhile, ae all ha 00 reſto1 
20 ge _ toms of the moſt violent agitation and diſquietude | W 
5 of mind. She ſhunned ſociety „ Th, was often Wi ite, 
15 * Spotſw. 352. „ Murdin, $68. See Append., Ne. XXXVIL 1 
4 found | Vo 
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found in a melancholy and muſing poſture, and 
repeating with much emphaſis theſe ſentences which 
he borrowed from ſome of the devices then in 
vogue; Aut fer aut feri; ne feriare, feri. Much, 
no doubt, of this apparent uneaſineſs muſt be im- 
puted to diſſimulation; it was impoſſible, however, 
that a Princeſs, naturally ſo cautious as Elizabeth, 
ſhould venture on an action, which might expoſe 
her memory to infamy, and her life and kingdom to 
danger, without reflecting deeply, and heſitating 
long. The people waited her determination in ſuf- 


BOOK 
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nſe and anxiety; and leſt their fear or their zeal 


ſhould ſubſide, rumors of danger were artfully 


invented, and propagated with the utmoſt induſtry ; 
Aubeſpine, the French Ambaſſador, was accuſed of 


having ſuborned an aſſaſſin to murder the Queen. 
The Spaniſh fleet was ſaid by ſome to be already 
arrived at Milford-haven. Others affirmed that the 
Duke of Guiſe had landed with a ſtrong army in 
Suſſex. Now, it was reported that the Northern 


counties were up in arms; next day, that the Scots 


had entered England with all their forces; and a con- 


ſpiracy, it was whiſpered, was on foot for ſeizing 
the Queen, and burning the city. The panic grew 
every day more violent; and the people, aſtoniſhed 
and enraged, called for the execution of the ſen- 
tence againſt Mary, as the only thing which could 
reſtore tranquillity to the kingdom. 

| While theſe ſentiments prevailed among her ſub- 
es, Elizabeth thought ſhe might ſafely venture to 


Camd. 533, $346 | 
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800K firikethe blow , which ſhe had fo long meditates 


vil. She commanded Daviſon, one of the ſecretaries of — 
2587 ſtate, to bring to her the fatal warrant; and her caps 
behaviour on that occaſion plainly ſhowed that it is Wl that 

not to humanity that we muſt aſcribe her forbearance plea 
hitherto. At the very moment ſhe was ſigning the hone 

writ which gave up a woman, a Queen, and her own his f 
neareſt relation, into the hands of the executioner, foul 

ſhe was capable of jeſting.“ Go,” ſays ſhe to Daviſon, Wl beth 

© and tell Walſingham what Ihave now done, though Wl «cir! 

I am afraid he will die for grief when he hears it," WM but | 

Her chief anxiety was how to ſecure the advantages Win 
which would ariſe from Mary's death, without co ft: 
appearing to have given her conſent to a deed ſo again 
odious. She often hinted to Paulet and Drury, a; Wi Cang 

well as to ſome other courtiers, that now was the that 1 

time to diſcover the ſincerity of their concern for her WY (hou! 

| ſafety, and that ſhe expected their zeal would ex. alreac 
tricate her out of her preſent perplexity. But they WM ppli 

this t. 


were wiſe enough to ſeem not to-underſtand her 
meaning. Even after the warrant was ſigned, ſhe Bi cient! 
commanded a letter to be written to Paulet, in lels WW Preter 
ambiguous terms, complaining of his remiſſneſs in ed, a 
ſparing ſo long the life of her capital enemy, and dange 
begging him to remember at laſt what was incumbent Wi "the 
on him as an affectionate ſubject, as well as what he alſemt 
was bound to do by the oath of aſſociation, and to under 
deliver his Sovereign from continual fear and danger, ¶ Sw. 
by ſhortening the days of his priſoner. Paulet, though WIN ofthe 
rigorous and harſh, and often brutal in the di 
charge of what he thought his duty, as Marys 
| keeper , was nevertheleſs a man of honor and 
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integrity. He rejected the propoſal with diſdain ; 


and lamenting, that he ſhould ever have been deemed 


capable of acting the part of an aſſaſſin, he declared 


that the Queen might diſpoſe of his life at her 


pleaſure, but that he would never ſtain his own 
honor, nor leave an everlaſting mark of infamy on 
his poſterity , by lending his hand to perpetrate ſo 


foul a crime. On the receipt of this anſwer, Eliza» 
beth became extremely peeviſh ; and calling him a 
dainty and preciſe fellow, who would promiſe much, 


hut perform nothing, ſhe propoſed to employ one 
Wingfield, who had both courage and inclination 
to ſtrike the blow *'. But Daviſon remonſtrating 
zgainſt this, as a deed diſhonorable in itſelf, and of 
dangerous example, ſhe again declared herintention 
that the ſentence pronounced by the commiſſioners 
ſhould be executed according to law; and as ſhe had 


aready ſigned the warrant, ſhe begged that no farther 


zpplication might be made to her on that head. By 


this the privy counſellors thought themſelves ſuffi- 
aently aufhoriſed to proceed; and prompted, as they 


pretended, by zeal for the Queen's ſafety , or inſtigat- 


ed, as is more probable, by the apprehenſion of the 


danger to which they would themſelves be expoſed, 
the life of the Queen of Scots were ſpared, they 
aſembled in the Council Chamber; and by a letter 


under all their hands, empowered the Earls of 
drewſbury and Kent, together with the High Sheriff 
ofthe county, to ſee the ſentence put in execution. 


5 Biogr. Britan. Article Daviſon. 
Camd. 534. Strype , iii. 361. 364. 
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On Tueſday the ſeventh of February, the two 
Earls arrived at Fotheringay, and demanded accel 
to the Queen, read in her preſence the warrant for 


execution, and required her to prepare to die next. 


morning. Mary heard them to the end without 
emotion, and croſſing herſelf in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, 


That ſoul, * ſaid ſhe, © is not worthy the joys 


of Heaven, which repines becauſe the body muſt 
endure the ſtroke of the executioner; and though 


I did not expect that the Queen of England would 
ſet the firſt example of violating the ſacred perſon of 


a Sovereign Prince, I willingly ſubmit to that 
which Providence has decreed to be my lot.” And 


laying her hand on a Bible, which happened to be 


near her, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted that ſhe was inno- 
cent of that conſpiracy which Babington had carried 


on againſt Elizabeth's life **. She then mentioned 


the requeſts contained in her letter to Elizabeth, 
but obtained no ſatisfactory anſwer. She entreated 
with particular earneſtneſs, that now in her ht 


moments her Almoner might be ſuffered to attend 


bathed in tears, and though overawed by the p- 
ſence of the two Earls, with difficulty ſuppreſſed 
their anguiſh ; but no ſooner did Kent and Shrewſbury 


her, and that ſhe might enjoy the conſolation df 


thoſe pious inſtitutions preſcribed by her religion. 
Even this favor, which is uſually granted to the 
vileſt criminal, was abſolutely denied. 

Her attendants, during this converſation, were 
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withdraw, than they ran to their Miſtreſs, and 
burſt out into the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of 
tenderoeſs and ſorrow. Mary , however, not only 
etained perfect compoſure of mind herſelf, but 
endeavoured to moderate their exceſſive grief; and 
falling on her knees, with all her domeſtics round 
her, ſhe thanked Heaven that her ſufferirigs were 


dow ſo near an end, and prayed that ſhe might be 
enabled to endure what till remained with decency 


and with fortitude. The greater part of the evening 
ſhe employed in ſettling her worldly affairs. She 


wrote her teſtament with her own hand. Her money, 


her jewels, and her clothes, ſhe diſtributed among 
her ſervants, according to their rank or merit. She 
wrote a ſhort letter to the King of France, and 


another to the Duke of Guiſe, full of tender but 


magnanimous ſentiments, and recommended her 
ſoul to their prayers, and her afflicted ſervants to 
their protection. At ſupper, ſhe eat temperately, 
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as uſual, and converſed not only with eaſe, but 


with cheerfulneſs; ſhe drank to every one of her ſer- 
vants, and aſked their forgiveneſs, if ever ſhe had 


failed in any part of her duty towards them.” At her 
wonted time ſhe went to bed, and ſlept calmly a 
few hours. Early in the morning ſhe retired into 


her cloſet, and employed a conſiderable time in 


deydtion. At eight o'clock the High Sheriff and 

js officers entered her chamber, and found her 

ſill kneeling at the altar. She immediately ſtarted 

up, and with a majeſtic mien, and a countenance 

undiſmayed, and even cheerful, advanced towards 

the place of execution, leaning on two of Paulet's 
ö 1 
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attendants. She was dreſſed in a mourning abi, 
but with an elegance and ſplendor which ſhe. hag 
long laid afide, except on a few feſtival days, An 
Agnus Dei hung by a pomander chain at her neck; 
her beads at her girdle ; and in her hand ſhe 
carried a crucifix of ivory. At the bottom of the 
ſtairs the two Earls, attended by ſeveral gentlemen 
from the neighbouring counties, received her; 
and there Sir Andrew Melvil., the Maſter of her 
Houſhold , who had been ſecluded for ſome 
weeks from her preſence, was permitted to take 
his laſt farewel. At the ſight of a Miſtreſs whon 
he tenderly loved, in ſuch a ſituation , he melted 
into tears; and as he was bewailing ber condition, 
and complaining of his own hard fate in being 
appointed to carry the account of ſuch a moumſul 
event into Scotland, Mary replied, © Weep not, 
good Melvil, there 1s at preſent greater cauſe for 
rejoicing. Thou ſhalt this day ſee Mary Stewan 
delivered from all her cares, and ſuch an end put 
to her tedious ſufferings, as ſhe bas long expected. 
Bear witneſs that I die conſtant in my religion; 
firm in my fidelity towards Scotland; and unchang: 
ed in my affection to France. Commend me to 
my ſon. Tell him I have done nothing injurious 
to his kingdom, to his honor, or to his rights; 
and God forgive all thoſe who have thirſted, 
without cauſe, for my blood. | 

With much difficulty, and after many entre 
ties, ſhe prevailed on the two Earls to allow Mel. 
vil, together with three of her men ſervants, and 
two of her maids, to attend her to the ſcaffold. It 
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was eredted in the ſame hall where ſhe had been 
tried, raiſed a little above the floor, and covered, 


as well as a chair, the cuſhion, and block, with 


black cloth. Mary mounted the ſteps with alacrity, 


beheld all this apparatus of death with an unaltered 


countenance, and ſigning herſelf with the croſs, ſhe 


fat down in the chair. Beale read the warrant for 
execution with a loud voice, to which ſhe liſtened 
with a careleſs air, and like one occupied in other 


thoughts. Then the Dean of Peterborough began a 
devout diſcourſe, ſuitable to her preſent condition, 
and offered up. prayers to Heaven in her behalf; 
but ſhe declared that ſhe could not in conſcience 
hearken to the one, nor join with the other; and 
kneeling down, repeated a Latin prayer. When 


the Dean had finiſhed his devotions, ſhe, with an 
audible voice, and in the Engliſh tongue, recom- 


mended unto God the afflicted ſtate of the Church, 
and prayed for proſperity to her ſon, and for a 


long life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She 


declared that ſhe hoped for mercy only through 
the death of Chriſt, ' at the foot of whoſe image 


ſhe now willingly ſhed her blood; and lifting up, 


and kiſſing the crucifix, ſhe thus addreſſed it, * As 


thy arms, O Jeſus, were extended on the Croſs; 
ſo with the outſtretched arms of uy mercy receive 
me, and forgive my fins.” | 
She then prepared for the block, by taking off her 
veil, and upper garments ; and one of the execution- 
ers rudely endeavouring to aſſiſt, ſhe gently checked 
him, and ſaid, with a ſmile, that ſhe had not been 
xcultomed to undreſs before ſo many ſpectators, 
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nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. With 1 but 
undaunted ſortitude, ſhe laid her neck on the block; 
and while one executioner held her hands, the 
other, at the ſecond ſtroke, cut off her head, which 
falling out of its attire, diſcovered her hair already 


grown quite grey with cares and ſorrows, The 


executioner held it up ſtill ſtreaming with blood 
and the Dean crying out, © So periſh all Queen 
Elizabeth's enemies, hb Earl of Kent alone an. 
ſwered Amen. The reſt of the ſpectators continued 


ſilent, and drowned in tears; being incapable, zt 


that moment, of any other ſentiments but thoſe 
of pity or admiration ** 

Such was the tragical; death of Mary Queen of 
Scots, after a life of forty- four years and two 

months, almoſt nineteen years of which ſhe paſſe 
in captivity. The political parties which were harms 
in the kingdom, during her reign, have ſubſiſted, 
under various denominations, ever fince that time, 
The rancor, with which they were at firſt ani. 
mated, hath deſcended to ſucceeding ages, and their 
prejudices, as well as their rage, have been perpe. 
tuated, and even augmented. Among hiſtorians, 
who were under the dominion of all theſe paſſions 
and who have either aſcribed to her every virtuous 
and amiable quality, or have imputed to her all the 


vices, of which the human heart is ſuſceptible, we 


ſearch in vain for Mary's real character. She neither 


merited the exaggerated praiſes of the one, nor the 


— —s cenſure of the other. 


* Camd. 534. Spotſw. 355. _ li. 300. Stryps, 1 ill 
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To all the charms of beauty, and the utmoſt 
elegance of external form, ſhe added thoſe accom- 
Iiſhments, which render their impreſſion irreſiſtible. 
Polite, affable, inſinuating, ſprightly, and capable 
of ſpeaking and of writing with equal eaſe and 
dignity. Sudden , however, and violent in all her 
attachments; becauſe her heart was warm and un- 
ſuſpicious. Impatient of contradiction ; becauſe ſhe 
had been accuſtomed from her infancy to be treated 
as a Queen. No-ſtranger, on ſome occaſions, to 
diſſimulation; which, in that perfidious court where 
ſhe received her education, was reckoned among 
the neceſſary arts of government. Not inſenſible of 
flattery, or unconſcious of that pleaſure, with which 
almoſt every woman beholds the influence of her 
own beauty. Formed with the qualities which we 
love, not with the talents that we admire; ſhe was an 
agreeable woman, rather than an illuſtrious Queen. 
The vivacity of her ſpirit not ſufficiently tempered 
with ſound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not, at all times, under the reſtraint of 
diſcretion, betrayed her both into errors, and into 
crimes. To ſay that ſhe was always unfortunate, 
will not account for that long and almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of calamities which befel her; we 
mult likewiſe add, that ſhe was often imprudent. 
Her paſſion for Darnly was raſh, youthful, and 
exceſſive; and though the ſudden tranſition to 
the oppoſite extreme was the natural effect of her 
ilrequited love, and of his ingratitude, inſolence, 
and brutality; yet neither theſe, nor Bothwell's 
atlul addreſs and important ſervices, can juſtify 
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her attachment to that nobleman. Even the man. 
ners of the age, licentious as they were, are no 
' apology for this unhappy paſſion ; nor can they 
induce us to look on that tragical and infamous 


ſcene which followed upon it with leſs abhorrence, | 


Humanity will draw a veil over this part of her 
character which it cannot approve, and may, per. 
haps, prompt ſome to impute ſome of her actions 
to her ſituation, more than to her diſpoſitions, 
and to lament the unhappineſs of the former, rather 
than accuſe the perverſeneſs of the latter. Mary's 
ſufferings exceed, both in degree and in duration, 
thoſe tragical diſtreſſes which fancy has feigned 
to excite ſorrow and commiſeration; and while we 
ſurvey them, we are apt altogether to forget her 
frailties, we think of her faults with leſs indigna. 
tion, and approve of our tears, as if they were 
ſhed for a perſon who had attained much nearer 
to pure virtue. | 5 
With regard to the Queen's perſon, a circumſtance 
not to be omitted in writing the hiſtory of a female 
reign, all contemporary authors agree in aſcribing 
to Mary the utmoſt beauty of countenance, and 
elegance of ſhape, of which the human form is 
capable. Her hair was black, though, according to 
the faſhion of that age, ſne frequently wore borrowed 
locks, and of different colors. Her eyes were a 
dark grey; her complexion was exquiſitely fine; 
and her hands and arms remarkably delicate, both 
as to ſhape and color. Her ſtature was of a height 
that roſe to the majeſtic. She danced, ſhe walked, 


and rode with equal grace. Her taſte for muſic was | 
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oſt, and ſhe both ſung Ty played upon the lute 
with uncommon ſkill. Towards the end of her life, 
long confinement, and the coldneſs of the houſes 
in which ſhe had been impriſoned, brought on a 
rheumatiſm, which often deprived her of the uſe 
of her limbs. No man, ſays Brantome, ever beheld 
her perſon without admiration and love or will 
read her hiſtory without ſorrow. GI Si, 


None of her women were ſuffered to come near 


her dead body, which was carried into a room 


adjoining to the place of execution, where it lay, for 


ſome days, covered with a coarſe cloth torn from a 
billiard table. The block, the ſcaffold, the aprons 
of the executioners, and every thing ſtained with 
her blood, were reduced ro aſhes. Not long after, 
Flizabeth appointed her body to be buried in the 


Cathedral of Peterborough with royal magnificence. 
But this vulgar artifice was employed in vain; the 


pageantry of a pompous funeral did not efface the 


memory of thoſe injuries which laid Mary in her 
grave. James, ſoon after his acceſſion to the Eng- 
Iſh throne, ordered her body to be removed to 


Weſtminſter- abbey, and to be depoſited among 
the Monarchs of England. 

Elizabeth affected to receive the accounts of 
Mary's death with the moſt violent emotions of 
ſurpriſe and of concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations 
and mourning, were all employed to diſplay the 
reality and greatnels of her ſorrow. Evident marks 


of diſſimulation and artifice may be traced through 


every period of Elizabeth's proceedings againſt 
the life of the Scottiſh Queen. The commiſſion for 
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bringing Mary to a public trial was ſeemingly 


extorted from her by the entreaties of her privy 
counſellors. She delayed publiſhing the ſentence 


againſt her till ſhe was twice ſolicited by both 


Houſes of Parliament. Nor did ſhe ſign the warrant 
for execution without the utmoſt apparent relug. 
ance. One ſcene more of the boldeſt and moſt ſolemn 


deceit remained to be exhibited. She undertook to 


make the world believe that Mary had been put to 


death without her knowledge, and againſt her will 


Daviſon, who neither ſuſpected her intention, nor 
his own danger, was her inſtrument in carrying on 
this artifice, and fell a victim to it. | 
It was his duty, as Secretary of State, to lay 
before her the warrant for execution, in order to 


be ſigned; and, by her command, he carried it to 
the Great Seal. She pretended , however, that ſhe | 
had charged him not to communicate what ſhe had 
done to any perſon , nor to ſuffer the warrant to go 


out of his hands, without her expreſs permiſſion; 


that, in contempt of this order, he had not only | 
revealed the matter to ſeveral of her Miniſters, but 


had, 1n concert with them, aſſembled her Privy 
Counſellors, by whom, without her conſent or 


knowledge, the warrant was iſſued, and the Earls 


of Shrew[bury and Kent empowered to put it in 
execution. Though Daviſon denied all this, and 
with circumſtances which bear the ſtrongeſt marks 
of truth and credibility ; though it can ſcarcely 
be conceived that her Privy Council, compoſed of 


the perſons in whom ſhe moſt confided, of her 
| Miniſters and favorites, would aſſemble within the 
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walls of her palace, and venture to tranſact a matter 3 O 0 K 


of ſo much importance, without her privity, and 
contrary to her inclination; yet ſo far did ſhe carry 
her diſſimulation, that, with all the ſigns of diſplea- 
ſure and of rage, ſhe baniſhed moſt of her Coun- 
ſellors out of her preſence; and treated Burleigh, 
in particular, ſo harſhly, and with ſuch marks of 
diſguſt, that he gave up himſelf for loſt, and in the 
deepeſt affliction wrote to the Queen, begging leave 
to reſign all his places, that he might retire to his 
own eſtate. Daviſon ſhe inſtantly deprived of his 


office, and committed him a cloſe priſoner to the 

Tower. He was ſoon after brought to a ſolemn Maroty 
trial in the Star Chamber, condemned to pay a 
fine of ten thouſand pounds, and to be impriſoned 
during the Queen's pleaſure. He languiſhed ſeveral 


ears in confinement,. and never recovered any 


degree of favor or of power. As her jealouſy and 
fear had bereaved the Queen of Scots of life, in 
order to palliate this part of her conduct, Elizabeth 
made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the reputation and 
happineſs of one of the moſt yirtuous and able men 
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This ſolemn farce, for it deſerves u no better name, Elizabeth 


furniſhed Elizabeth, however, with an apology to 
the King of Scots. As the proſpect of his mother's James, 
danger had excited the King's filial care and concern, 
the account of her death filled him with grief and 
reſentment, His ſubjects felt the diſhonor done to 
bis, and to the nation. In order to ſooth both, 
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Elizabeth inſtantly diſpatched Robert Carey, one 
of Lord Hunſdon's ſons, with a letter exprefling 
her extreme affliction on account of that er. 


accident, which, as ſhe pretended, had happened far 


contrary to her appointment or intention. James 
would not permit her meſſenger to enter Scotland; 
and with ſotne difficulty received a memorial 
which he ſent from Berwick. It contained the tal 
concerning Daviſon, dreſſed up with all the cir. 


cumſtances which tended to exculpate Elizabeth, 


and to throw the whole blame on his raſhneſs or 
treachery. Such a defence gave little ſatisfaQion, 
and was conſidered as mockery added to infalt; 
and many of the nobles, as well as the King, 
breathed nothing but revenge. Elizabeth was er. 
tremely ſolicitous to pacify them, and ſhe wanted 
neither able inſtruments, nor plauſible reaſons, in 
order to accompliſh this. Leiceſter wrote to the 


King, and Walſingham to Secretary Maitland 


They repreſented the certain deſtruction to which 


James would expoſe himſelf, if, with the forces of 
Scotland alone, he ſhould venture to attack: 


kingdom ſo far ſuperior in power; that the hiſtory 
of paſt ages, as well as his mother's ſad experience 


might convince him, that nothing could be mor 


dangerous, or deceitful, than dependance on foreign 
aid; that the King of France would never wiſh to 


ſee the Britiſh kingdoms united under one Monarch, 


nor contribute to inveſt a Prince ſo nearly allied to 


the Houſe of Guiſe with ſuch formidable powe!; 


that Philip might be a more active ally, but would 
certainly prove a more dangerous one, and, unde 
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one cetence of aſſiſting him, would aſſert his own Book 


ſing cight to the Engliſh Crown, which he already VII. 
able began openly to claim; that the ſame ſtatute, on 1587. 
dr pbich the ſentence of death againſt his mother 

imes had been founded, would juſtify the excluding 

and; him from the ſucceſſion to the Crown; that the 

one Engliſh, naturally averſe from the dominion of 

tale WW firangers, would not fail, if exaſperated by his 

cit. hoſtilities, to apply it in that manner; that Eliza» 

eth, WW beth was diſpoſed to repair the wrongs which the 

fs or mother had ſuffered, by her tenderneſs and affection - 

tion, WW towards the ſon; and that, by engaging in a 

ſult; fruitleſs war, he would deprive himſelf of a noble 

ing, WW inheritance, which, by cultivating her friendſhip, 

s ex be muſt infallibly obtain. Theſe repreſentations, 

intel added to the conſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, 

s, in Wo the ſmallneſs of his revenues, to the mutinous + 

o the WE ſpirit of ſome of the nobles, to the dubious fidelity 
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of others, and to the influence of that faction 
which was entirely at Elizabeth's devotion , con- 
vinced James that a war with England, however 
pſt, would in the preſent juncture be altogether 
impolitical. All theſe conſiderations induced him to 
le his reſentment; to appear ſatisfied with the 
puniſhment inflicted on Daviſon ; and to preſerve 
Il the ſemblances of friendſhip with the Engliſh 
wurt . In this manner did the cloud which threat- 
ned ſuch a ſtorm paſs away. Mary's death , like 
bat of a common criminal, remained unavenged 
by any Prince ; and whatever infamy Elizabeth 
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had for ſome time poſſeſſed. He was become 2 


James, who at length came to the knowledge of 
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might incur, ſhe was expoſed to no new danger jun 
on that account. | | the 
Mary's death, however, proved fatal to the Maſter no 


of Gray, and loſt him the King's favor, which he 


odious to the nation as favorites, who acquire power 
without merit, and exerciſe it without diſcretion 
uſually are. The treacherous part which he had aded 
during his late embaſſy, was no ſecret, and filled 


it, with aſtoniſhment. 'The courtiers obſerved the 
ſymptoms of diſguſt arifing in the King's mind, his 
enemies ſeized the opportunity, and Sir William 
Stewart, in revenge of the perfidy with which Gray 


had betrayed his brother Captain James, publicly info 
accuſed him before a Convention of nobles, not In 
only of having contributed, by his advice and ſuggel. year 
tions, to take away the life of the Queen, but of the | 
holding correſpondence with Popiſh Princes, in WW 7#P: 
order to ſubvert the religion eſtabliſhed in the king. Wi and 
dom. Gray, unſupported by the King, deſerted by tte. 
all, and conſcious of his own guilt, made a feeble Wi © tt 
defence. He was condemned to perpetual baniſh. Wi that 
ment, a puniſhment very unequal to his crimes, Pr 
But the King was unwilling to abandon one, whom Wl den 
he had once favored ſo highly, to the rigor of juſtice; Wſ {tus 
and Lord Hamilton, his near relation, and the other I bmi 
nobles who had lately returned from exile, in Lener 
gratitude for the zeal with which he had ſerved Wi th & 
them, interceded warmly in his behalf. circut 
Having thus accompliſhed the deſtruction of one Bi {pine 
of his enemies, Captain James Stewart thought the Bi ofma 
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juncture favorable for proſecuting his revenge on 
"4 all. He ſingled out Secretary Maitland , the 
noſt eminent both for abilities and enmity to hin; : 
and offered to prove that he was no leſs acceſſary 


than Gray to the Queen's death, and had even 
formed a deſign of delivering up the King himſelf _ 


into the hands of the Engliſh. But time and abſence 


had, in a great meaſure, extinguiſhed the King's | 


affection for a minion who ſo little deſerved it. 


All the courtiers combined againſt him as a com- 


mon enemy; and, inſtead of gaining his point, 


he had the mortification to ſee the office of Chan- 


cellor conferred upon Maitland, who, together 


with that dignity „enjoyed all the ur * 


influence of a prime miniſter. 


In the Aſſembly of the Church, which met his 


year, the ſame hatred to the order of Biſhops, and 
the ſame jealouſy and fear of their encroachments, 
appeared. But as the King was now of full age, 


and a parliament was ſummoned on that occaſion, - 


the Clergy remained ſatisfied with appointing ſome 
of their number to repreſent their grievances to 
that court, from which great things were expected. 

8 to this meeting of Parliament, James 
attempted a work worthy of a King. The deadly 
fuds which ſubſiſted between many of the great 
families, and which were tranſmitted from one 


generation to another, weakened the ſtrength of 


the kingdom ; contributed, more than. any other 
circumſtance, to preſerve a fierce and barbarous 
ſpirit among the nobles; and proved the occaſion 
of many diſaſters to themſelves, and to their 2 
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After many preparatory negociations , he invited 
the contending parties to a royal entertainment in | * 
the palace of Holy-rood-houſe; and partly by hi * 
authority, partly by his entreaties, obtained their * 
promiſe to bury their diſſenſions in perpetual obli. 


; mo 
vion. From thence he conducted them, in ſolemn 


proceſſion, through the ſtreets of E dinburgb, march. - 
ing by pairs, each hand in hand with his enemy. _ 
A collation of wine and ſweetmeats was prepared Fes 
at the public Croſs, and there they drank to each 050 
other, with all the ſigns of reciprocal forgiveneſs, $4 
and of future friendſhip. The people, who were pl 
preſent at a ſpectacle ſo unuſual, conceived the ths 
moſt ſanguine hopes of ſeeing concord and tram * 
quillity eſtabliſhed in every part of the kingdom, hity 
and teſtified their ſatisfaction by repeated acclama- * 
tions. Unhappily the effects of this reconciliation * 
were not correſpondent either to the pious endes. we 
vours of the King, or the fond wiſhes of the FR 
people. 8 Bob „„ men 
The firſt care of the parliament was the ſecurity pal 

of the Proteſtant religion. All the laws paſſed in Wl (©. 
its favor, ſince the Reformation, were ratified; — 
and a new and ſevere one was enacted againſt I uere 
ſeminary Prieſts and Jeſuits, whoſe reſtleſs induſtry whoſ 
in making proſelytes brought many of them into vich: 
Scotland about this time. Two acts of this pu. pr th 
liament deſerve more particular notice, on account perty, 
of the conſequences with which they were ſob 8 | 
lowed. influer 
59 Spotſw. 164. Cald. iv. 13. _n 
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The one reſpected the lands of the Church. As 
the public revenues were not ſufficient for defraying 
the King's ordinary charges; as the adminiſtration 
of the government became more complicated and 
more expenſive ; as James was naturally profuſe, 
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and a ſtranger to economy; it was neceſſary, on 


all theſe accounts, to provide ſome fund propor- 
tioned to his exigencies. But no conſiderable ſum 
could be levied on the Commons, who did not 
enjoy the benefit of an extenſive commerce. The 


nobles were unaccuſtomed to bear the burden of 


heavy taxes. The revenues of the Church were 
the only ſource whence a proper ſupply could be 
drawn. Notwithſtanding all the depredations of the 
laty ſince the Reformation, and the various devices 
which they had employed to ſeize the. Church-lands, 


ſome conſiderable portion of them remained ſtill 


uoalienated, and were held either by the Biſhops 
who poſſeſſed the benefices, or were granted to lays 


men during pleaſure. All theſe lands were, in this 


parliament, annexed, by one general law“, to the 
Crown, and the King was empowered to apply the 
rents of them to his own uſe. The tithes alone 


were reſerved for the maintenance of the perſons 


whoſerved the cure, and the principal manſion- houſe, 


with a few acres of land, by way of glebe, allotted 


for their reſidence. By this great acceſſion of pro- 
perty, it is natural to conclude that the King muſt 
have acquired a vaſt. increaſe of power, and the 
influence of the nobles have ſuffered a proportional 


kerl. 11 Jac. VI. c. 29. 5 
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BOOK diminution. The very reverſe of this ſeems, hoy. 
VII. ever, to have been the caſe. Almoſt all grants d 
1587- Church: lands, prior to this act, were thereby con 

firmed; and titles, which were formerly reckoned 
precarious , derived from thence the ſanction of 
parliamentary authority. James was likewiſe auther, 


Fre 
pol 
deg 
pro 
Prir 
Free 


iſed, during a limited time, to make new alien, Mor 

tions; and ſuch was the facility of his temper, eve ref 

ready to yield to the ſolicitations of his ſeryans tber 

and to gratiſy their moſt extravagant demands, thin: 

not only during the time limited, but throughout iner 

his whole reign, he was continually e ployed nent 
beſtowing, and his parliament in Is grant vere 

of this kind to his nobles; hence little, advant blinde 

accrued to the Crown from that which might haye Baron 

been ſo valuable an addition to its revenues. D urid 

| Biſhops, however, were great ſufferers by the lawMiſeorju 

But at this juncture neither the King nor his Mini onde 

ters were ſolicitous about the intereſts of an oro] tion, 

of men, odious to the people, and perſecuted bylceſiro! 

the Clergy. Their enemies promoted the law vii be cr 

the utmoſt zeal. The proſpect of ſharing in thei_Mhouſa; 

ſpoils induced all parties to conſent to it; and ag wi 

a ſtep ſo fatal to the wealth and power of the digi ed em 

fied Clergy, it was no difficult matter to introdu Comm. 

that change in the government of the Church wb , lil 

ſoon after took place. produc: 

Leſſer Barons The change which the other Statute produced ved, a 
ras wa the civil conſtitution was no leſs remarkable. UH Parli 
dy their repre. the Feudal ſyſtem, every Freeholder or vaſſal of info unc 
ſentative- Crown had a right to be preſent in Parliament, Thel n by 
ad und 
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„bow. preeholders were, originally, few in number, but 
ants I poſſeſſed of great and extenſive property. By 
y cob degrees, theſe vaſt poſſeſſions were divided by the 
ckoned proprietors themſelves, or parcelled out by the 
ion of MW Prince, or ſplit by other accidents. The number of 
autho WM: ccholders became greater, and their condition 
alien WM noe unequal: beſides the ancient Barons, who 
r, exe preserved their eſtates and their power unimpaired, 
there aroſe another order, whoſe rights were the 


TVants 
ds, thine, though their wealth and influence were far 
ugbouWMWjofcrior. But, in rude ages when the art of govern- 
wed nent was extremely imperfect, when parliaments 


were ſeldom aſſembled, and deliberated on matters 
little intereſting to a martial people, few of the Leſſer 
Burons took their ſeats, and the whole parliamentary 


rant 
Vantage 


ht hays 


es. TiMMuriſdiction was exerciſed by the Greater Barons, in 
he u conjunction with the Eccleſiaſtical order. James l. 

; MiniMWond of imitating the forms of the Engliſh conſtitu- 

n ordet 


ated by 


w wit 
in the 


on, to which he had been long accuſtomed, and 
deſirous of providing a counterpoiſe to the power of 
the great nobles; procured an act in the year one 
thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſeven, diſpen- 


nd af ng with the perſonal attendance of the Leſſer Barons; 
e digi d empowering thoſe in each county to chuſe two 
troducMCommilioners to repreſent them in Parliament. This 
n which e, like many other regulations of that wiſe Prince, 


produced little effect. All the King's vaſſals conti- 
ved, as formerly, poſſeſſed of a right to be preſent 
n Parliament; but, unleſs in ſome extraordinary 


omunCtures, the Greater Barons alone attended. 


uced 1 
nde 
al oft 
t. Thel 
al undergone a great change. The ariſtocratical 
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O Kk power of the nobles had been much increafed, and 
1587. Crown uſually employed to check their uſurpa. 
tions, and to balance their authority, had diminiſhed 

in proportion. Many of the Abbies and Priories 

had been erected into temporal peerages; and the 
Proteſtant Biſhops, an indigent race of men, and 

odious to the nation, were far from poſleſling the 
weight and credit which their predeceſſors derived 

from their own exorbitant wealth, and the ſuper. 
ſtitious reverence of the people. In this ſituation, 

the King had recourſe to the expedient employed 

by James I. and obtained a law reviving the 
ſtatute of one thouſand four hundred and twenty. 

| ſeven; and from that time the Commons of Scot: 

land have ſent their repreſentatives to parliament, 

An act, which tended ſo viſibly to abridge thei 
authority, did not paſs without oppoſition from 


to ſummon the Leſſer Barons to attend in perſon, 


with, a multitude. of his dependants, and conſented 
the more willingly to a law which laid them under 
the reſtriction of appearing only by their repre- 
ſentatives. 
of dhe proach, eight began with an univerſal expectation through: 
armado. out all Europe, that it was to be diſtinguiſhed 


aſtrologers, according to the accounts of contem- 
porary hiſtorians, bad predicted this ; and the 


Gtuation of affairs in the two. principal kingdoms | 


vii. the influence of the Eccleſiaſtical order, which the | 


many of the nobles. But as the King had a right | 


ethers were apprehenſive of ſeeing the houſe filled 


T582, The year one thouſand five hnodred and eighty: 


by wonderful events avd revolutions. Several 
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of Furope was ſuch, that a ſagacious obſerver, 


without any ſupernatural intelligence, might have 
hizarded the prediction, and have foreſeen the 
approach of ſome grand criſis. In France, it was 


evident from the aſtoniſhing progreſs of the league, 
conducted by a leader whoſe ambition was reſtrain- 


ed by no ſcruples, and whoſe genius had hitherto 
ſurmounted all difficulties; . as well as from the 
timid, variable, and impolitic councils of Henry III. 
that either that Monarch muſt ſubmit to abandon 


the throne, of which he was unworthy ; or by 
ſome ſudden and daring blow cut off his formi- 
dable rival. Accordingly, in the beginning of the 


year, the Duke of Guiſe drove his Maſter out of 
his capital city, and forced him to conclude a 
peace, which left him only the ſhadow of royalty ; 
and before the year expired, he himſelf fell a victim 
to the reſentment and fear of Henry, and to his 
own ſecurity. In Spain, the operations were ſuch 


as promiſed ſomething ill more uncommon. Dur- 


ng three years, Philip had employed all the power 
of his European dominions, and exhauſted the 
treaſures of the Indies, in vaſt preparations for war. 
\ fleet, the greateſt that had ever appeared in the 
ocean, was ready to ſail from Liſbon, and a nu- 
merous land- army was aſſembled to embark on 
board of it. Its deſtination was ſtill unknown , 
though many circumſtances made it probable that 
the blow was aimed, in the firſt place, againſt 
Fagland. Elizabeth had long given ſecret aid 
to the revolted provinces in the Low Countries, 
and now openly afforded them her protection. A 
| ” NS 
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numerous body of her troops was in their ſervice; 
the Earl of Leiceſter commanded their armies; ſhe 


had great ſway in the civil government of the 


Republic; and ſome of its moſt conſiderable towns 
were in her poſſeſſion. Her fleets had inſulted the 
coaſts of Spain, intercepted- the- galleons from the 
Weſt: Indies, and threatened the colonies there. 


Rouſed by ſo many injuries, allured by views of 


ambition, and animated by a. ſuperſtitious zeal for 
propagating the Romiſh religion, Philip reſolved 
not only to invade, but to conquer England, to 
which his deſcent from the houſe of Lancaſter, and 


the donation of Pope Sixtus V. gave My in his 


own opinion, a double title. 

Elxzabeth ſaw the danger approach, ont prepared 
to encounter it. The meaſures for the defence of 
her kingdom were concerted: and carried on with 
the wiſdom and vigor which diſtinguiſhed her reign, 
Her chief care was to ſecure the friendſhip of the 
King of Scots. She bad treated the Queen his mother 
with a rigor unknown among Princes; ſhe had often 
uſed himſelf harſhly, and with contempt; and 
though he had hitherto prudently ſuppreſſed his 
reſentment of theſe injuries, ſhe did not believe it 
to be altogether extinguiſhed, and was afraid that, 
in her preſent ſituation, it might burſt out with a 


fatal violence. Philip, ſenſible how much an 


alliance with Scotland would facilitate his enter- 
priſ:, courted James with the utmoſt aſſiduity. He 
excited him to revenge his Mother's wrong; he 
flattered him with the hopes of ſharing his con- 


queſts; and offered him in marriage his daughter | 


ice; 
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dhe Tofanta Iſabella. At the ſame time , Scotland 
ſwarmed with prieſts, his emiſſaries, who ſeduced 
ſome of the nobles to Popery, and corrupted others 
with bribes and promiſes. Huntly, Errol, Crawford A 
were the heads of a faction, which openly eſpouſed. 
the intereſt of Spain. Lord Maxwell, arriving from 
that court, began to aſſemble his followers, and to 
take arms, that he might be ready to join the 


Spaniards. In order to counterbalance all theſe, 


Elizabeth made the warmeſt profeſſions of friend- 


ſhip to the King; and Aſhby, her Ambaſſador, 
eotertained him with magnificent hopes and promi- 
ſes. He aſſured him that his right of ſucceſſion to 
the Crown ſhould be publicly acknowledged in 
England; 
that kingdom; that he ſhould be admitted to ſome 
ſhare in the government; and receive a conſider- 
able penſion annually. James, it is probable, was 


too well acquainted with Elizabeth's arts, to rely 


entirely on theſe promiſes. But he underſtood his 
own intereſt in the preſent juncture, and purſued it 
with much ſteadineſs. He rejected an alliance with 
Spain, as dangerous. He refuſed to admit into his 


preſence an ambaſſador from the Pope. He ſeized 


Colonel Semple, an agent of the Prince of Parma. 


He drove many of the ſeminary Prieſts out of the 
kingdom. He marched ſuddenly to Dumfries, diſ- 


perſed Maxwell's followers, and took him priſoner. 
In a Convention of the nobles he declared his 
reſolution to adhere inviolably to the league with 
Logland ;'and, without liſtening to the ſuggeſtions 
of revenge, determined to act in concert with 


that he ſhould be created a Duke in 
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Elizabeth, againſt the common enemy of the Pro. 
teſtant faith. He put the kingdom in a poſture of 
defence, and levied troops te obſtruct the landing 


of the Spaniards. He offered to ſend an army to 
_ Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, and told her Ambaſſador, that 


he expected no other favor from the King of Spain, 
but that which Polyphemus had promiſed to Ulyſſes, 
that when he bad devoured all his companions, he 
would make him his laſt morſel **. 

The zeal of the people, on this occaſion, was not 


inferior to that of the King; and the extraordinary 


danger, with which they were threatened, ſuggeſted 
to them an extraordinary expedient for their ſecurity, 
A bond was framed for the maintenance of true 


religion, as well as the defence of the King's per. 


ſon and government, in oppoſition to all enemies, 
foreign and domeſtic. This contained a confeſſion 
of the Proteſtant faith, a-particular renunciation of 


the errors of Popery, and the moſt folemn promiſes, 
In the name, and through the ſtrength of God, of 


adhering to each other in ſupporting the former, 


and contending againſt the latter, to the utmoſt of 


their power“. The King, the Nobles, the Clergy and 
the people ſubſcribed with equal alacrity. Strange or 
uncommon as ſuch a combination may now appear, 
many circumſtances contributed,, at that time, to 
recommend it, and to render the idea familiar to 
the Scots. When rouſed by any extraordinary event, 
or alarmed” by any public danger, the people of 


** Camd. 544. Johnſt. 1 39. Spotſw. 369. 4 
'? Dunlop's Collect. j of Confeſſ. vol. ii. 108. 
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Iſrze] were accuſtomed to bind themſelves, by a Rook 


ſolemn covenant, to adhere to that religion which 


the Almighty had eſtabliſhed among them; this 
the Scots conſidered as a ſacred precedent, which 


jt became them to imitate, In that age no conſider- 


able enterpriſe was undertaken in Scotland, with- 


out a bond of mutual defence, which all concerned. 


reckoned neceſſary for their ſecurity. The form of 
this religious confederacy 1s plainly borrowed from 
thoſe political ones, of which ſo many inſtances 
have occurred; the arficles, ſtipulations, and pecu- 


liar modes of expreſſion, are exactly the ſame in 


both. Almoſt all the conſiderable Popiſh Princes 


were then joined in a league for extirpating the 
Reformed Religion, and nothing could be more 


natural, or ſeemed more efficacious, than to enter 
into a counter-aſſociation, in order to oppoſe the 
progreſs of that formidable conſpiracy. To theſe 
cauſes did the Covenant, which is become ſo famous 
m hiſtory, owe its origin. 
different times during the reign of James. It. 
was revived with great ſolemnity, though with 


conſiderable alterations, in the year one thouſand. 
fix hundred and thirty <vight. It was adopted by 


the Engliſh in the year one thouſand ſix hundred 


and forty-three, and enforced by the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority of both kingdoms. The political 


purpoſes to which it was then made ſubſervient, 


land the violent and unconſtitutional meaſures which 


it was then employed to promote, it is not our 


Neue to explain. But at the juadure 1 in which it 
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was firſt introduced, we may pronounce it to 
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have been a prudent and laudable device for the 


defence of the religion and liberties of the nation, 
nor were the terms in which it was conceived, | 
other than might have been expected from men 
alarmed with the impending danger of Popery, 


and threatened with an invaſion by the moſt bigoted 
and moſt powerful Prince in Europe. 


Philip's eagerneſs to conquer England did not . 


inſpire him either with the vigor or diſpatch neceſ. 


ſary to enſure the ſucceſs of ſo mighty an enterpriſe, 


His fleet, which ought to have ſailed in April, did 


not enter the Engliſh channel till the middle of July, 
It hovered many days on the coaſt, in expectation 


of being joined by the Prince of Parma, who was 
blocked up in the ports of Flanders by a Dutch 


ſquadron. Continual diſaſters purſued the Spani. 
ards during that time; ſucceſſive ſtorms and battles, 
which are well known, conſpired with their own 


ill conduct to diſappoint their enterpriſe. And, by 


the bleſſing of Providence, which watched with 


remarkable care over the Proteſtant Religion and 


the liberties of Britain, the Engliſh valor ſcattered 


and deſtroyed the Armado, on which Philip had 


arrogantly beſtowed the name of Invincible. After 


being driven out of the Engliſh ſeas, their ſhattered 
ſhips were forced to ſteer their courſe towards 
Spain, round Scotland and Ireland. Many of them 
ſuffered ſhipwreck on theſe dangerous and unknown 
coaſts. Though James kept his ſubjects under arms, 
to watch the motions of the Spaniards, and to pre- 
vent their landing in a hoſtile manner, he received 
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with great humanity ſeven hundred Who were 
ſorced aſhore by a tempeſt, and after ſupplying 


them with neceſſaries, permitted them to return 


into their own country. 


On the retreat of the Spaniards, Elizabeth ſent 
an ambaſſador to congratulate with James, and to 


compliment him on the firmneſs and generoſity he 


had diſcovered during a conjuncture ſo dangerous. 


But none of Aſhby's promiſes were any longer 
remembered ; that Miniſter was even accuſed of- 


having exceeded his powers, by his too liberal 
offers; and conſcious of his own falſhood , or 
aſhamed of being diſowned by his court, he with- 
drew ſecretly out of Scotland“. 

Philip, convinced by fatal experience of his own 


raſhneſs in attempting the conqueſt of England, by 


a naval armament, equipped at ſo great a diſtance, 
and ſubjected, in all its operations, to the delays, 
and dangers, and uncertainties, ariſing from ſeas and 
winds, reſolved to make his attack in another form, 
and to adopt the plan which the Princes of Lorrain 
had long meditated, of invading England through 
Scotland. A body of his troops, he imagined, might 
be eaſily wafted over from the Low Countries to 
that kingdom, and if they could once obtain footing, 
or procure aſſiſtance there, the frontier of England 
was open and defenceleſs, and the northern counties 
full of Roman Catholics, who would receive them 
with open arms. Meanwhile, a deſcent might be 
threatened on the ſouthern coaſt, which would divide 
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the Engliſh army, diſtract * councils, and 
throw the whole kingdom into terrible convulſions, 
In order to prepare the way for the execution of 
this deſign, he remitted a conſiderable ſum of 
money to Bruce, a ſeminary. prieſt in Scotland, 
and employed him, together with Hay, Creigh- 
ton, and Tyrie, Scottiſh Jeſuits, to gain over ag 


many perſons of diſtinction as poſſible to his in- 
tereſt. Zeal for Popery, and the artful inſinuations 


ſpire againſt Of theſe emiſſaries, induced ſeveral noblemen to 


the PW 


favor a meaſure which tended ſo manifeſtly to the 
deſtruction of their country. Huntly, though the 
King had lately given him in marriage the daughter 
of his favorite the Duke of Lenox, continued 
warmly attached to the Romiſh Church. Crawford 


and Errol were animated with the zeal of new 


converts. They all engaged in a correſpondence 
with the Prince of Parma, and, in their letters to 
him, offered their ſervice to the King of Spain, and 


undertook, with the aid of fix thouſand men, to 


render him maſter of Scotland, and to bring ſo 


many of their vaſſals into the field, that he ſhould 


be able to enter England with a numerous army. 
Francis Stewart, grandſon of James V., whom 
the King had created Earl of Bothwell, though 
influenced by no motive of religion, for he ſtill 


adhered to the Proteſtant faith, was prompted 


merely by captice, and the reſtleſſneſs of his nature, 
to join in this treaſonable correſpondence. 


He was the ſon of John Prior, of e eee one 
of 4 — natural en 


one 
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All theſe letters were intercepted in England. 
Elizabeth, alarmed at the danger which threatened 
her own kingdom, ſent them immediately to the 
King, and reproaching him with his former lenity 


towards the Popiſh party, called upon him to check 


this formidable conſpiracy by a proper ſeverity. But 
james, though firmly attached to the Proteſtant 


religion, though profoundly verſed in the theological 


controverſies between the Reformers and the Church 


ol Rome, though he had employed himſelf, at that 


early period of life, in writing a Commentary on 


he Revelations, in which he labored to prove the 


Pope to be Antichriſt, had nevertheleſs adopted , 
already, thoſe maxims concerning the treatment of 
the Roman Catholics, to which he adhered through 
the reſt of his life. The Roman Catholics were at 
that time a powerful and active party in England 


they were far from being an inconſiderable faction 


in his own kingdom. The Pope and King of Spain 
were ready to take part in all their machinations , 
and to ſecond every effort of their bigotry. The 
oppoſition of ſuch a body to his ſucceſſion to the 
Crown of England, added to the averſeneſs of 
the Engliſh from the government of ſtrangers, 
might create him many difficulties. In order to 


avoid theſe, he thought it neceſſary to ſooth , ra- 


ther than to irritate the Roman Catholics, and to 
reconcile them to his ſucceſſion, by the hopes of 
gentler treatment, and ſome mitigation of the 
rigor of thoſe laws, which were now in force 


againſt them, This attempt to gain one party by 


promiſes of indulgence and acts of clemency, 
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while he adhered with all the obſtinacy of a dil. 
putant to the doctrines and tenets of the other, 


has given an air of myſtery, and even of contra. 


diction, to this part of the King's character. The 
Papiſts, with the credulity of a ſect ſtruggling to 
obtain power, believed his heart to be wholly 


theirs; and the Proteſtants, with the jealouſy in. 
ſeparable from thoſe who are already in poſleſſion 


of power, viewed every act of lenity as a mark 
of indifference, or a ſymptom of apoſtacy. In 


order to pleaſe both, James often aimed at an 


exceſſive refinement, mingled. with diſſimulation, 
in which he imagined the perfection of govern. 
ment and of king - craft to conſiſt. b 

His behaviour on this occaſion was agreeable to 
theſe general maxims. Notwithſtanding the ſolicit- 


' ations of the Queen of England, enforced by the 


zealous remonſtrances of his own Clergy, a ſhort 
impriſonment was the only puniſhment he inflicted 


upon Huntly and his aſſociates. But he ſoon had 


reaſon to repent an act of clemency ſo inconſiſtent 
with the dignity of government. The firſt uſe which 
the conſpirators made' of their liberty, was to 
aſſemble their followers, and, under pretence of 
removing Chancellor Maitland, an able Miniſter, 
but warmly devoted to the Engliſh intereſt, from 
the King's councils and preſence, they attempted to 
ſeize James himſelf. This attempt being defeated, 
partly by Maitland's vigilance, and partly by their 
own ill- conduct, they were forced to retire to the 
North , where they openly erected the ſtandard of 
rebellion. But as the King's government was not 
generally 
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generally unpopular, or his miniſters odious, their 


own vaſſals joined them ſlowly , and diſcovered no 
zeal in the cauſe. The King, in perſon, advancing 
zgainſt them with ſuch forces as he could ſuddenly 
levy, they durſt not rely ſo much on the fidelity 


of the troops, which, though ſuperior in number, 


followed them with reluctance, as to hazard a battle; 
but ſuffering them to diſperſe, they ſurrendered to the 
King, and threw themſelves on his mercy. Huntly, 
Errol, Crawford , and Bothwell, were all brought 
toa public trial. Repeated acts of treaſon were eaſily 
proved againſt them. The King, however, did not 


permit any ſentence to be pronounced ; and, after 


keeping them a few months in confinement, he 


took occaſion , amidſt the public feſtivity and 
rejoicings at the approach of his marriage, to ſet 


them at liberty ©. 


As James was the only deſcendant of the ancient 
Monarchs of Scotland, in the direct line; as all 
hopes of uniting the crowns of the two kingdoms 
would have expired with him; as the Earl of Arran, 


the preſumptive heir to the throne, was lunatic; 


the King's marriage was, on all theſe accounts, an 
event which the nation wiſhed for with the utmoſt 


ardor, He himſelf was no leſs deſirous of accompliſh- 
ing it; and had made overtures, for that purpoſe, _ 


to the eldeſt daughter of Frederick Il. King of 
Denmark. But Elizabeth, jealous of every thing 


that would render the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Stewart more acceptable to the Engliſh, endeavoured 
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to perplex James, in the ſame manner ſhe had done 
Mary, and employed as many artifices to defeat or 
to retard his marriage. His miniſters, gained by 


bribes and promiſes, ſeconded her intention; and 


though ſeveral different ambaſſadors were ſent from 
Scotland to Denmark, they produced powers ſo 
limited, or inſiſted on conditions ſo extravagant, 
that Frederick could not believe the King to be in 


earneſt; and ſuſpecting that there was ſome deſign 


to deceive or amuſe him, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Duke of Brunſwick. Not dif. 
couraged by this diſappointment, which he im— 
puted entirely to the conduct of his own miniſters, 
James made addreſſes to the Princeſs Anne, Fre. 
derick's ſecond daughter. Though Elizabeth endes. 
voured to divert him from this, by recommending 
Catherine the King of Navarre's ſiſter, as a more 
advantageous match; though ſhe prevailed on the 
privy council of Scotland to declare againſt the 


alliance with Denmark, he perſiſted in his choice; | 


and deſpairing of overcoming the obſtinacy of his 
own miniſters in any other manner, he ſecretly 
encouraged the citizens of Edinburgh to take arms. 
They threatened to tear in pieces the Chancellor, 
whom they accuſed as the perſon whoſe artifices 
had hitherto diſappointed the wiſhes of the King, 
and the expectations of his people. In conſequence 
of this, the Earl Mareſchal was ſent into Denmark 
at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy. He received 
ample powers and inſtructions, drawn with the 
King's own hand. The marriage articles were 


quickly agreed upon, and the young Queen {ct 
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ail towards Scotland. James made great preparations B OO K 
for her reception; and waited her landing with all VII. 
the impatience of a lover; when the unwelcome 1383. 
account arrived, that a violent tempeſt had ariſen, 
which drove back her fleet to Norway , in a 
condition ſo ſhattered, that there was little hope 
of its putting again to ſea before the ſpring. This 
unexpected diſappointment he felt with the utmoſt 
ſenſibility. He inſtantly fitted out ſome ſhips, and, 
without communicating his intention to any of his 
council, ſailed in perſon, attended by the Chan- 
cellor, ſeveral noblemen, and a train of three hun- 
dred perſons, in queſt of his bride. He arrived oa. 22: 
ſafely in a ſmall harbour near Upſlo, where the 
Queen then reſided. There the marriage was ſolem- Nov. 24: 
nized, and as it would have been raſh to truſt 
thoſe boiſterous ſeas in the winter ſeaſon, James 
accepted the invitation. of the court of Denmark, 
and repairing to Copenhagen, paſſed ſeveral months 
there, amidſt continual feaſting and amuſements, 
in which both the Queen and himſelf had great 
delight “. TOE | 1 
No event in the King's life appears to be a 
wider deviation from his general character, than | 
this ſudden ſally. His ſon Charles I. was capable 
of that exceſſive admiration of the other ſex, which 
ariſes from great ſenſibility of heart, | beightened 
by elegance of taſte; and the romantic air of his 
journey to Spain ſuited ſuch a diſpoſition. But 
lames was not ſuſceptible of any refined gallantry, 


7 Melril, 352. Spotſw, 377. Murdin , 637. 
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and always expreſſed that contempt " the femals 
character which a pedantic erudition, unacquainted 
with politeneſs, is apt to inſpire. He was exaſperat. 


ed, however, and rendered 1 impatient by the many 
obſtacles which had been laid in his way, He 


was anxious to ſecure the political advantages 

which he expected from marriage; and fearing, 
that a delay might afford Elizabeth, and his own 
miniſters, an opportunity of thwarting him by new 
intrigues, he ſuddenly took the reſolution of pre. 
venting them, by a voyage from which he expected 
to return in a few weeks. The nation ſeemed to 
applaud his conduct, and to be pleaſed with this 
appearance of amorous ardor in a young Prince. 
Notwithſtanding his abſence ſo long beyond the 
time he expected, the nobles, the clergy and the 


people vied with one another in loyalty and obe. 


dience; and no period in the-King's reign was 
more remarkable for tranquillity, or more free 
from any eruption of thoſe factions, which ſo 


often diſturbed the kingdom. 
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